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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Servi, one of the most important provinces of Turkey, has just 
advanced the claim to a degree of independence which threatens 
seriously to check the authority of the Porte at a most critical 
time, and greatly to complicate the Eastern question in all its 
relations. There does not appear to be any rebellious intent in this 
proceeding of Servia ; it springs out of previous events, and the 
claim is advanced in terms which have every appearance of good 
faith, as they have the manner of courtesy. The fact is, that 
Servia, peopled by one of the Sclavonian races of Turkey, has ad- 
vanced in civilization, and in political intelligence, to a point at 
which it is beginning to outgrow the control hitherto exercised by 
a Mussulman government and a race of alien faith and sympathies. 
In this respect it stands on a parallel with Bulgaria; but there is 
the remarkable distinction, that whereas in Bulgaria peaceful pur- 
suits have considerably fostered a desire for tranquillity, in 
Servia the military spirit has been more cultivated, and has 
recently been exercised in a manner to stimulate the local 
ambition. The relations of Servia with its suzerain and allies 
may be said to cross each other in a peculiar manner. 
By treaty, the province has long enjoyed the right of electing its 
own princes, and of exercising a great degree of self-government ; 
but the Porte retains the sovereignty, and the right of maintain- 
ing six garrisons. The sovereign power enabled Turkey to regulate 
the foreign relations of Servia; and the commander of the gar- 
rison at Belgrade has recently compelled the dismissal of a Rus- 
sian consul at that capital. Servia had professed to maintain a 
strict neutrality; and in the maintenance of that neutrality it 
refuses to permit Turkish troops to pass over its territory, and 
claims the right of readmitting the Russian minister. With 
Russia, however, the sympathies of Servia are necessarily imper- 
fect. The province agrees to some extent with the Walla- 
chians, who do not look forward to absorption in a Pansclavonian 
Russian empire with any satisfaction. There has also been a 
considerable sympathy between the Servians and the Sclavonian 
population if not the armies on the Austrian frontier,—a sympathy 
carried out practically during the Hungarian war, but checked by 
the bitter disappointment which the military leaders of Servia felt at 
the very small acknowledgment for their eminent services to Austria. 
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The fact is, that Servia does not wish to be either Russian or | 


Austrian, any more than she wishes to be Turkish. She has a 
distinct race, a substantive power, and a conscious will of her own. 
It is a great question, however, whether she possess the political 
power, the militar strength, or the territorial distinctness, suffi- 
cient to maintain the independence to which she aspires; and thus 
there is a doubt whether, if she were to shake herself loose from 
the Porte, she would be able to sustain a separate existence, or 
whether, on the contrary, she might not become the tool of that 
power which could for the time prevail either through main force 
or diplomatic skill. Servia seems only to introduce a new element 
of confusion into the already complicated Eastern question. 

The aspect of Europe during the week exhibits not a sign of ap- 
proach to a settled purpose. There are many well-intentioned 
movements, and some perhaps with an intention not so good as 
their profession; but nothing definite. Austria is said to be 
moving for a new conference; this time, however, with so much 
guarantee for her better understanding and good faith as consists 
im her naming London or Paris as the scene where the delegates 
should meet. At the present stage of the affair, there does not 
appear to be much hope, even in Vienna, that new conferences can 
Settle the dispute. The language used by the King of Prussia on 


| influence at all, to produce t 


| opening his Chambers confesses, that “the complications” which 
| have sprung up in the East give rise to “apprehensions” for the 
maintenance of peace ; and the assurance that Prussia will persevere 
“to plead the cause of peace and moderation” with “ independent 
and impartial language,” supported by “a martial, patriotic, and 
united people,” indicates a worthy spirit, but not the faintest trace 
of a distinct purpose. The language of the senior member of 
the Second Chamber probably gives voice to the German feeling, 
when he declares, that Prussia, supported by sound finances and a 
courageous army, would be enabled to throw her remonstrances into 
the balance, and to oppose encroachment in whatever quarter it 
| might originate. It cannot be supposed that France is regardless 
| of the intrigues that centre in Frohsdorf; and the propositions that 
have originated in Paris for an energetic settlement of the Eastern 
' question must of course take into account the strength which 
| France would derive from the English alliance against other Eu- 
ropean intrigues besides those that are going on in Turkey. Eu- 
| rope, however, is more conscious of some vague impending disturb- 
/anee, more anxious for the consequences that may ensue, than 
clear in any settled plan of action. 

It is just at this point that the Servian difficulty arises to un- 
settle calculations that may have been made with regard to Turkey. 
| From the first we regarded any such calculations as highly ques- 
tionable. The clements are far too complicated for us to foresee 
their working. We cannot definitely say, here is such an object 
to be attained if we codperate to attain it; or there is such a specific 
danger to be warded off by such or such specific measures. If 
there be a disturbance, no man can even conjecture what will be 
the result; and if any man supposed previously that he could so 
calculate, this comparatively minor incident of Servia might suffice 
to convince him of his error. Under such circumstances, it is not 
at definite objects that we can aim—the only guide is sound prin- 
ciple. It is to determine the principle upon which the peace of 
Europe and the comity of nations should be sustained that the 
councils of France and England should be directed. If they can 
determine that principle, they will have the compass to guide 
them through the storm and mist which threaten to sweep Europe. 


| 





There is a new “Papal aggression,”—this time in South Ger- 
many. Its origin is of a local kind, but it belongs to a wider 
movement. After a series of struggles which date back as far as 
the peace of Westphalia, a compromise was agreed upon in the 
year 1830; and an article was published, which, in spite of its 
containing some provisions favourable to the supremacy of the 
civil state, remained the law of the land. In 1851, the Bishops of 
the Upper Rhine claimed the repeal of some of these provisions, 
and he was fortunate enough to obtain concessions barely com- 
patible with the independence of the State. Not content with this, 
the Bishops have lately ventured upon the exercise of rights which 
had been denied them by the State, in open defiance of the civil 
authority. The Archbishop of Freiburg has appointed to church 
livings without first obtaining the approval of the Government ; 
the Government deprives the ecclesiastics of their temporalities : 
the Archbishop excommunicates the civil officers, and we are re- 
minded of the days of Hildebrand and aBecket. It is said 
that the mediation of Francis Joseph has been offered and ac- 
cepted. This isthe present position of affairs; and it will surprise 
no one who has watched the late proceedings of the Romish 
Church in Holland, Prussia, and other parts of Germany, to say 
nothing of Ireland and England. The spiritual element is thus 
| added to the confusion which is thickening in Germanic Europe. 





The two meetings that form the chief items of political action 
with our own public, this week, do not contribute much towards 
their professed objects. The meeting of the Protestant Alliance, 
to promote resistance to Papal oppression, ended in the adoption 


| of a memorial inviting Lord Clarendon to withdraw an ambassador 
| from courts sinning against the freedom of Protestant conscience ; 
| which certainly does not supply the Foreign Secretary with counsel 


or support to rescue any aggrieved state or people in struggling 
towards freedom. The plan suggested would not rescue South 
Germany, nor sustain any Madiai still pent in Italian rigours. 

The meeting at the Hanover Square Rooms, tey thet 
emancipation of Europe from Absolutist tyranny, ir rclcesog 
the anniversary of the revolution of 1830 in Poland andiistinullag- 
ing the martial ardour of the public, is likely, so far as at asany) © 

he exactly opposite effeet Thelane.-” ’ 
guage of one gentleman, the secretary, who cried aloud for untver+’ 
sal war and insurrection, has been taken to confess the true meeaa~ 
ing of Republican movements. In foreigners much must be al- 
lowed to imperfect use of an alien tongue, or to imperfect reporting; 
much also to feelings in which all must sympathize. We cannot 








forget that hatred of kings is not an abstract idea with the sub- 
jects of Austria or Naples, but is the inevitable result of the 
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usage which those subjects undergo. Every people dreads the fami- 
liar cause of its worst calamities : at New Orleans, they turn pale at 
the coming of yellow fever; in the West Indies, the tornado is the 
devouring terror; in India, the tiger and the jungle snakes are the 
forms of death; in Naples, it is the King and his police that bring 
calamity to every man’s door; and when the flesh is pierced the 
tongue shrieks. But it is unfortunate that real patriots should so 
manage as to become the scarecrows of liberty. 





Though Preston still boasts a steady receipt of tribute for the 
strike, the effect of diminished means and hard necessity is evi- 
dent. The working classes are returning to their work in other 
towns; and even in Preston, advantage will probably be taken of 
a new offer from the masters, to take down the names of those who 
will return to work, and to reopen any mill as soon as a sufficient 
number of hands are collected to werk it. 

The “cause” which makes most sensible progress is sanitary 
reform. Much is really done in the Metropolis to abate superficial 
nuisances; and Mr. Simon's report to the City Commissioners of 
Sewers, recommending a thorough system of drainage, at once, 
under pain of cholera, is regarded as an event. It is a masterly 
synopsis of the necessity and expediency of such a measure. We 
have had many documents before of similar moral, and some, though 





not many, comparable to it in foree; but we have read more than 
worked on this as well as other subjects. It has become a custom 
to record sound views and completed plans, and not to execute | 
them. Recently, however, we have seen a grand breach of that | 
custom, in the passing of the Irish Encumbered Estates Act: a 
necessity was recognized, and, routine or inertia notwithstanding, 
the necessity was fuliilled. It seems to be felt that the same 
custom will be broken in favour of Mr. Simon’s scheme. The 

and difficulty is the imperfection of the intrument—how can the 

fetropolis drain, when it has no municipal authority or organiza- 
tion? To carry on the work well, we must complete the fitting 
local instrument; though, rather than delay a beginning, we had 
better begin with what tools we have. 


Che Court. 
Tue Court is now transferred to Osborne. The Queen, Prince Albert, 
and the Royal children, accompanied by the Duke and Duchess of Bra- 
bant, left Windsor on Saturday morning at ten o'clock, and reached Os- 
borne at two o'clock. 

Nothing is recorded by the Court newsman beyond the ordinary exer- 
cises of her ey on foot and horseback. 

Lord de Tabley left Southampton on Monday, with letters from the 
Queen and Prince Albert to the King Regent of Portugal, condoling with 
him on the death of the late Queen. 











Che Aletrapalis, 

The prorogation of Parliament—nominally till the 3d of January next 
—was performed on Tuesday. The Lords Commissioners were the Lord 
Chancellor, the Duke of Newcastle, and Lord Campbell. 

The Convocation of the Prelates and Clergy of the Province of Canter- 
bury was further prorogued on Wednesday, by Commission, until the 4th 
January, 


Evidence continues to be taken before the City Commission of Inquiry. 
The Commission sit on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

Captain Williams, Government Prison Inspector for the Home district, 
gave an account of the City Prisons,—Newgate, the new City Prison at 
Holloway, the City Bridewell, the Whitecross Street Prison, and the 
Borough Compter. He said, ‘‘ My belief is that there are no prisons in 
existence where the visitations are so well kept up as in those of the City. 
The general management of the prisons reflects very great credit on them, 
and has done so especially of late years, since I have been connected with 
the district. The new prison at Holloway is managed in such a way as 
will make it always the pattern prison of the country.” The visitations 
are made by the Aldermen, who are the Justices on the rota. Captain 
Williams is of opinion that nothing satisfactory can be done with New- 
gate, because it lacks all arrangement, and is but a “mass of quarried 
stone.” It should be abandoned, and the prisoners transferred to Hol- 
loway. The Bridewell is most inconvenient, ill-arranged, and useless : 
the prisoners, thirty in number, cost 50/, a head; and Captain Williams 
recommends that the boys should be sent to the House of Occupation, 
“a most excellent institution attached to Bethlem Hospital.” Of the 
Debtors Prison in Whitecross Street he says, ‘‘ There is scarcely a prison 
in England which is in so bad a state with regard to its construction and 
internal arrangements”’ ; but it is ‘ well managed, and the discipline is 
excellent.” As to the Magisterial services of the City, he said— 

“Tam quite satisfied that one Stipendiary Magistrate would be capable of 
transacting the whole of the duties at present connected with both of the 
City Police Courts ; and the appointment of a Stipendiary Magistrate for 
the City would, in my opinion, be one of the greatest boons that could pos- 
sibly be conferred on the inhabitants.”’ 

Mr. Martin Pratt, secretary of the General Steam Navigation Company, 
complained of the bad state of the river; and recommended that the con- 


xa the Thames should be placed under the control of the Go- 
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Mr. Matthews, a solicitor, on behalf of interested clients, also com- 

 $mperfect conservancy of the Thames. 

tg \Bichardson stated, that a newspaper called the Citizen 

i 1848 or the beginning of 1849, and that he was 





sepipjoyed to purchase the copyright on behalf of Mr. 
p tt "ghd Mr. Toulmin Smith. “A portion of the funds 
for carrying it on was supplied by officers of the Corpuration ; 
, Bther they recovered their outlay, wholly or in part, he céuld not 
say? "Thad paper was very shortlived. Its object was to furnish re- | 
ports of proceedings. | 
Mr. Frederick Whistler, wine-merchant, came before the Commission 
as a “ yolunteer” and “an old citizen,” because he wished some justice } 


might be done to the City. He thought many reforms were wanted, 
such as street improvements and a new bridge. He did not think a 
Stipendiary Magistrate was needed. He had no complaints of the con- 
servancy of the Thames. He thought that Aldermen ought not to be 
elected for life; and that the municipal voters should be the same as 
the Parliamentary voters. 

Mr. William Edmund Hickson, formerly proprietor and editor of the 
Westminster Review, gave evidence to show that the “ cost of management, 
arising out of conflicting jurisdictions and divided authorities,” is the gist of 
the complaint to be made against the City. The official accounts do not 
enable any one to get a comprehensive view of the finances. The City 
makes a distinction between its “‘ corporate estate,” which it sets down at 
about 150,000/., and the funds which it administers under acts of Parlia- 
ment. Large items, at least 50,0002. for salaries and fees, are omitted, 
The salaries, fees, and emoluments of the officers of the Corporation, 
amount at least to 120,000/. per annum. Mr. Hickson went elaborately 
into the accounts of the Corporation, and put in an estimate of its re- 
venues ; which, including tithes, local rates, and trust-estates, he set 
down at 1,107,1542. That includes all the local expenses of a public 
nature within the precincts of the City. The coal-duties, Mr. Hickson 
thinks, should be administered by a Metropolitan Municipality. 

Mr. William Williams, Member for Lambeth, was examined on the 
accounts of the City. In 1830 he was elected one of the City Auditors, 
and held that post for four years. Conjointly with his colleague he made 
a report, which was “a document of such a character as had not been 
presented in the City of London for fifty years.” Subsequently to that 
proceeding, the Corporation ordered the Chamberlain not to supply the 
Auditors with vouchers and bills of particulars; the Common Hall re- 
sented this; but the Corporation persisted, and the Auditors thereupon 
resigned. Anxious to obtain a knowledge of the financial position of the 
Corporation, Mr. Williams became a Common Councilman in 1834; and 
he obtained a Ward Committee to look into the accounts. They found 
the total income of the City to be 321,461/.; a great portion of which 
(74,4407. for fees) did not appear in the accounts. The expenses of the 
Mayoralty in 1833 were 25,0347. The amount for fees was obtained 
from the 485 officers who received them. Twelve of the City officers re- 
ceived in 1833 more than was paid to the twelve Cabinet Ministers. Mr. 
Williams made out that only 20,0007. of the coal-tax goes to Metropolitan 
improvements. 

A deputation from St. Pancras appeared to complain of the oppressive 
operation of the coal-tax. They also expressed a wish for sufficient 


| powers for managing their own affairs—in fact, municipal institutions. 


The ceremony of consecrating the new Bishops—Dr. Colenso, Bishop 
of Natal, and Dr. Armstrong, Bishop of Graham’s Town—was performed 
on Wednesday, in the Church of St. Mary, Lambeth, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and the Bishop of Lincoln. There 
was a great company of distinguished persons present at the ceremony, 
The Bishops came in due procession from Lambeth Palace. The reading 
of the service was followed by an eloquent sermon, preached by the 
Bishop of Oxford, on the 2d and 3d verses of the 13th chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles: “ As they ministered to the Lord and fasted, the Holy 


| Ghost said, ‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 


have called them’; and when they had fasted and prayed and laid their 
hands on them, they sent them away.’’ The new Bishops, having 
changed their dress, were, by the Bishops of Oxford and Cape Town, 
presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who sat within the chancel. 
Standing without the rails, the Queen’s mandate appointing them was 
read, and the usual oaths were administered; then retiring to put on 
their robes of office, the act of consecration was completed by the laying 
on of hands. The Bishop of Guiana read the offertory sentences while a 
collection was made, which amounted to upwards of 1300/7. The Arch- 
bishop offered up the prayer for the church militant. The communion 
was then administered, the Bishop of London reading the exhortation and 
the confession, while the rest of the service was read by the Archbishop. 
The Bishop of London followed by the Bishop of Adelaide, and the Bishop 
of Oxford followed by the Bishop of Cape Town, administered the sacra- 
ment within the altar-rails; the Bishop of Lincoln followed by the Bish- 
op of Graham's Town standing on the North side, and the Bishop of 
Guiana followed by the Bishop of Natal on the South side, administered 
it outside on benches arranged from East to West. This portion of the 
service being concluded, the ceremonial terminated. 

The members and friends of the Protestant Alliance gathered together 
on Tuesday, in the hall of the Freemasons’ Tavern, to memorialize the 
Government “on the aspect of Popery abroad.” Lord Shaftesbury oc- 
cupied the chair; and near him were Sir Culling Eardley, the Honour- 
able Arthur Kinnaird, Captain T. Maude, Admiral Harcourt, the Rever- 
end Canon Miller, Captain Trotter, &c. Lord Shaftesbury dilated on 
the recent aggressions of Popery in Holland; the new penal code of Por- 
tugal, prohibiting, under penalties, attempts by word or deed to injure 
the Roman Catholic religion, or publicly to celebrate any other; the neW 
code of Malta, under which any contempt towards the doctrines, rites, oF 
ceremonies of the Roman Catholic religion, is punished with imprison- 
ment for terms ranging from three to twelve months; and the 
new code of Tuscany, which inflicted ten, nay twenty years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour, and death in some cases, should any one “ even 
in secret” express religious sentiments which might be construed into an 
offence against the Roman Catholic faith, especially including British sub- 
jects. Lord Shaftesbury stigmatized the hundreds of British residents in 
Florence, who, notwithstanding this code, hastened with disgusting rivalry 
to kiss the hand which had just signed that edict of voracious persecution. 
In conclusion he said— 

“It is our duty and it ought to be our glory to be able to 
cause of Protestantism all over the world: and my firm belief is, r 
proceed in that spirit, we shall not be wanting of great, noble, and b> al 
ous allies on the other side of the water. 1 believe our Transatlantic brethren 
will not be behind us in the assertion of these great truths; and if we 7 
united with them in this great work, I snap my fingers at all the gay te 
Europe. Why should we be less bold than Queen Elizabeth? Have we a . 
danger, less necessity, less means, or less hopes? Why behind Cr — 
or why inferior to the statesmen of 1704, who demanded and wien ; Aral 
dom of conscience, religious liberty, and freedom of worship for me = 
in the Vallies? Or why should we be less energetic than Lord A opr + 
who, writing to Lord Stratford on the subject of the Christian subjects yoo 
Porte said, ‘To maintain our fellow-religionists is a paramount duty, the 
which I will never recede.’ Our rights are equal, our necessities are 
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same, and our means far greater than all those who ever went before us. 
The responsibility, therefore, is equally serious and inevitable; and, under 
the blessing of God, we will not be wanting to such ample means and to so 
glorious a consummation,” : : 

Sir Culling Eardley told how, a short time since, Count Mamiani, 
formerly the Minister of the Pope, had said to him that the system of the 
Papacy was so utterly rotten, and so detested by the people, that unless 
some change took place he was sure its doom was sealed. Sir Culling 
thought that the Government ought to withdraw the representative of the 
Queen from any country in which liberty of worship is not granted to 
British subjects. The Reverend Canon Miller said, they could not call 
on the Foreign Minister to send a frigate after every Englishman or 
woman who chose to circulate the Bible in Tuscany; and he saw no way 
of propagating the gospel in such a country except by watering the soil 
with the blood of martyrs. 

The memorial adopted formally recited the facts which formed the 
staple of Lord Shaftesbury’s speech; and stated at the close what the 
Alliance requires of the Government. 

“They conceive that no political complication or difficulty could result 
from its being made distinctly known that Great Britain will not maintain 
diplomatic relations with any state which shall persist in denying to British 
subjects within its territory the free exercise of their religion, with liberty to 
possess places of worship for their own use, as well as ao of interment, 
and to have the rites of baptism, marriage, and burial performed among 
themselves without hinderance or compulsory secrecy. ‘To demand less than 
this measure of liberty and justice as the condition of continued diplomatic 
relations, would not seem consistent with the high position and moral claims 
of England. In the case of any alleged offence on the part of British sub- 
jects against the church established in those countries, by the peaceable 
avowal of their own religious convictions, the penalties affixed by the codes 
above-mentioned, are, it is conceived, wholly unjustifiable, and inconsistent 
with the admitted principles of iateenatianal law. The Committee conceive 
that, if the refusal of any power to comply with these righteous demands 
should lead to the cessation of such diplomatic intercourse, no danger would 
necessarily result to the trade and commerce of this country; as no ground 
for war would arise out of it, and as the Government of the United States 
finds it quite practicable to protect the American trade with Europe by means 
of poe where they have no resident minister. The Committee submit, 
however, to your Lordship, that whatever hazards or inconveniences might 
attend so decided a course of action, Great Britain, raised by Divine Provi- 
dence to the highest eminence among the nations, lies under the strongest 
and most sacred obligations to assert and uphold the rights of conscience, and 
te employ her utmost influence with the Governments of other countries to 
obtain the recognition of religious freedom.” 


The memorial is addressed by the Committee of the Protestant Alliance 


to the Earl of Clarendon. 

At a special meeting of the London Missionary Society, on Thursday, 
it was resolved to send out more missionaries to China; the Society reck- 
oning that the revolution offers great facilities for the propagation of the 
gospel. A large sum was subscribed to carry out the project, including 
one subscription of 200/, and several of 1002, 





Several foreign gentlemen with some Englishmen met in the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Tuesday, under the presidence of Mr. Worcell, a Pole, 
to commemorate the abortive Polish revolution of 1830. They were 
called together by the Polish Democratic Committee. Although the 
greater portion of the audience was foreign, there were many English- 
men and some ladies present. Among the speakers were the secretary, 
Mr. Linton, M. Alexander Herzen, a Russian, M. Darasz, a Pole, Dr. 
Arnold Ruge, a German, Dr. Roney, a Hungarian, and M. Ledru Rollin : 
the speaking was in French, English, German, Polish, and Latin. A 
letter was read from M. Mazzini, stating that he was “ hoarse, neuralgic, 
coughing,” and therefore unable to attend, but his heart and soul were 
with them; and that as they had all striven together, so he was sure 
they would one day conquer together. All the speakers looked upon a 
general war as imminent; and argued that war was the duty of Eng- 
land—but a war of England—not of Lord Aberdeen and Lord Clarendon. 
War, said Mr. Linton, means war against Austria and Prussia too, insur- 
rection in Poland, Italy, and Hungary, convulsion in Europe, shattering 
the Czar and the Pope, and the imperial tyrants of every name—the 
enfranchisement of all peoples, M. Ledru Rollin looked upon war as 
imminent, because Nicholas would be compelled to regain his prestige, 
and because Louis Napoleon, in great straits for money, desired a pre- 
text to tax the richer classes. 


The anniversary of the Scottish Hospital was celebrated on Wednes- 
day, St. Andrew’s Day, by a dinner at the London Tavern. Among the 
company were Lord Mayor Sidney, Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir John 
Forbes, Mr. Seckles, Secretary of the American Legation, Major Dalzell, 
and Mr. Patrick Robertson M.P. The subscriptions of the evening 
amounted to 3004. 

At a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on Monday, a paper 
by Lieutenant-General Jochmus, entitled “a Journey into the Balkan or 

ount Hmus,”’ was read by Dr. Shaw the Secretary. Among other 
things, the writer stated that he had discovered no fewer than thirteen 

asses in the range of the Balkans, some six thousand feet deep. The 

urkish geographer Hammer only sets down five, and an Austrian paper 
mentions only five as practicable for carts. 
_ The Botanical Society of London held its anniversary meeting on 
Tuesday; Mr. J. Reynolds in the chair. From the report we learn that 
the Society consists of 312 members ; that some thousands of British and 
foreign specimens have been distributed to the members during the past 
year; and that additional measures have been taken to make this depart- 
ment more efficient. 


Mr. G. Smith, one of the homeward passengers from Australia by the Mel- 
~ourne steamer, has brought an action against the Australian Royal Mail 
Company, for damages sustained in his passage home, and for non-fulfilment 
of the contract. The trial began on W 
Pleas ; and Mr. Smith himself was examined. He stated, that in March 
ast he applied at Melbourne for a third-class passage home by the Mel- 

urne steamer, and was told that there were no third-class but only second- 
Cla ages. He saw the Company’s bills, and a plan of the ship, and he 
Paid 42/. 10s. for a second-class assage. When S got on board, he was 
shown to a berth on the larboar 
from fifty-five to sixty passengers. 
room, ey had no windsails. The stokers and sailors slept directly over 
. The pigsties were close to the forecastle and one of the skylights, 
and the soil was continually tumbling down into the room and on to the 


ednesday, in the Court of Common | 


side of the steerage, where there were | 
“There were two skylights to the | 


| table ; and one of the pigs fell down on the table. There were two water- 
closets, which, from neglect or misconstruction, overflowed the deck, and he 
had to tread in it to get to his cabin. Hecomplained of it many times. He 
was obliged to go to the water-closets in the second-class once, as it was 
blowing hard and he could not go where the sailors did, at the heads, with- 
out danger of being washed overboard; when a midshipman came, threw up 
the venetian blind, and put a bull’s-eye in his face, saying, ‘ Come out of 
that; you know you have no business there; I will report you to the cap- 
tain.’ He insisted on being taken to the captain, a complained of the 
condition of the water-closets—that he could not go to them; and the cap- 
tain said, * Do you expect me to clean them up?’ The pigsties and scul- 
lery stank abominably. He could not sleep in his ‘bunk’ in the forecastle 
—a place for him like a coflin—because there were millions and millions of 
bugs in it. He slept under a form several nights, till he was so cramped he 
could not bear it any longer. The floor was covered with passengers, and he 
had to step over them, all mixed together. He could not sleep there, and 
slept several nights in the boat on deck. He complained about it so often he 
was at last considered a troublesome fellow.’’ As to provisions, Mr. Smith 
gave a shocking account. The beef was bad salt junk, and half-cooked ; the 
pork was green; the preserved meats stank abominably, but the tripe was 
worse ; the peas were black, and stuck together like currants; the tea was 
good, but the coffee was given to them green; the oatmeal was alive; after 
about a month there was no sugar. He smoked and spat; they all smoked 
and spat; they had no spittoons; there were ladies there. The ship brought 
home third-class passengers. Under cross-examination, Mr. Smith did not 
vary his statement. ‘“ He had tried to sleep in the steerage-cabin, but could 
not for the bugs. He hung up his oppossum rug over uim, as they tumbled 
from all parts upon his face. He had taken his knife clean and drawn it 
through a crevice of wood, and the blade had come out as black as his hat 
with the blood of bugs.’’ * The biscuits were maggoty and full of weavels.”” 

Mr. Deighton, another passenger, corroborated these statements, 5Ste- 
phen Morgan and his wife, Mr, James Wheatley and his wife, also added 
corroborative testimony. 

At this stage the proceedings were adjourned until yesterday 

Mr. James Catt, hop-factor, brought an action against Mr. Alderman 
Humphery, to recover 320/., the value of 44 pockets of hops destroyed in the 
fire that burnt down the warehouse of Mr. Humphery in 1847, It was tried 
in the Court of Queen's Bench on Thursday. Mr. Catt declared that when 
the hops were warehoused he made an agreement with Mr. Humphery’s 
managing clerk, that the charge—one penny per pocket per week—should 
cover the insurance ; and he further alleged that, independently of the con- 
tract, such was the custom of the trade. On the other hand, while it was re- 
presented, that as regarded hop-factors it is the custom to insure, as regarded 
wharfingers it is not; and Hare, the managing clerk, swore that no 
contract was made with Catt when the hops were housed. Verdict for the 
defendant. 





The fifteen Judges, sitting in the Exchequer Chamber, have reversed the 
conviction of Gabriel Sans Garrett, which found him guilty of attempting to 
“obtain’’ money from the Union Bank on false pretences. Garrett altered 
the figure of a letter of credit, issued by Duncan and Co. of New York; he 
went to St. Petersburg, and procured money on the letter there, giving a 
cheque upon the Union Bank for 1200/, to a Mr. Wilson. The Union Bank 
had been instructed by Duncan and Co. to pay only 210/. to Garrett, and 
they refused to cash the cheque. The Court held that a fraud had been 
committed, but “no ‘obtaining’ of money under false pretences within the 
meaning of the act of Parliament”’; because it was not the interest of Gar- 
rett to have the cheque presented, but manifestly to his interest that it 
should have been burnt or sunk to the bottom of the sea. 

In the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, Edward Beaumont was found 
guilty of embezzlement; but judgment was deferred, as a nice legal point 
was reserved for the decision of the Court of Criminal Appeal. Beaumont 
was employed to deliver coals that come to London by the Great Northern 
Railway ; he was in the service of Mr. Wiggins, who contracts with the 
Company to find waggons, horses, and carmen; Beaumont delivered some 
coals, received 5/. 10s., and applied it to his own use. There were two counts 
in the indictment, one alleging that the money belonged to the Great North- 
ern Railway, the other that it was the property of Mr. Wiggins. Mr. Parry 
contended that the prisoner had not embezzled the money of the Railway 
Company—he was not their servant; neither had he robbed Mr. Wiggine, 
for though in his service, Beaumont had taken the money of the railway, not 
his master’s. The Recorder was inclined to think the indictment for em- 
bezzlement could not be sustained; but he would let the case proceed, re- 
serving the point. Mr. Parry had no defence to offer as to the faets. 

The calendar for the present session contains the names of no fewer t) 
thirty-three persons charged with uttering base coin. 

On Wednesday, eight copperplate printers were tried for a misdemean 
in conspiring together to expel Frederick Spence from his employment. 
Spence had worked for Messrs. Tallis, who have had a dispute with t 
Printer’s Society ; and when their hands struck Spence and others remained. 
He afterwards got work at Mr. Jackson’s: when he had been there a week, 
the foreman told him he could not be employed any longer; and referred 
him for the reason to some of the prisoners. They said they objected to work 
with him because he had been at Tallis’s. The case broke down when Mr. 
Jones, the foreman, was examined. He dismissed Spence because he knew 
he had a job elsewhere, and because the other men did not “like to work 
with him ’’—they would “‘ send him to Coventry,”’ and he would be un le 
fortable. Baron Alderson said, the charge of conspiracy had altogether fail 
but he warned the accused not to commit such an offence as was alles 
against them. A verdict of ** Not guilty’ was then taken. 

Philip Grinney was convicted of wounding his wife with intent te murder 
her. He cut her throat with a knife; and afterwards alleged that he had 
cause to be jealous of her. The wife denied this imputation, Witnes 
were present who could have given evidence on the point: the counsel fn 
the defence did no¢ call them. Sentence of death was recorded, but a pun- 
ishment short of death will be inflicted. 

On Thursday, Patrick and Johanna Connor were convicted of the “ man- 
slaughter” of their little child Ellen. The couple are drunkards; they 
could earn a good deal of money when they chose; they neglected their 
children; Ellen, two years old, was left without food, crawled out of a 
room, and fell down the stairs: she died from mesenteric disease, caused by 
want of proper nourishment and attention, which the parents had neglected 
to provide: this was the manslaughter. The wretches were sentenced to 
imprisonment for nine months. 

Charles Vos was convicted of the burglary at the Lombard Street Post- 
office. Sentence, twelve months’ imprisonment. 

At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, William Jones was brought up for 
judgment. He was lately convicted of theft: but he pleaded, that at three 
places where he had tried to work for an honest living, he had been expelled 
| as soon as he had been denounced as a gaol-bird. The inquiries of the Po- 
lice in great part substantiated this story. He received a lenient sentence— 
six months’ imprisonment, 
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Ralph, the seaman who committed such a desperate assault on Bolus the 
waterman, pitching him into deep water and attempting to hit him a mur- 
derous blow on the head, was convicted of a common assault. The Assistant- 
Judge said, if Ralph had not been drunk at the time, he should have had a 
very severe sentence: the sentence inflicted was four months’ imprisonment. 

George Amherst is in custody for complicity in a clever robbery. He ap- 

lied at Mr. Draper’s, in Charles Street, Grosvenor Square, and pretended 

e wanted apartments for a gentleman from the country. Subsequently he 
went with another man to the house to look at the rooms; while they de- 
tained the servant up-stairs, another associate rifled a gentleman’s apartments 
of property worth 300/, 


Mrs. Frances Farquarson, widow of a gentleman who once possessed large 
estates in the West Indies, has been found dead in a new road at Brixton, 
from cold and exposure. The unfortunate lady was an inmate of Lambeth 
Workhouse ; she was seventy-two years of age. She went out one day for 
her monthly “ holyday,” wandered about, and at night must have fallen 
down in the unfrequented road where her body was found early in the morn- 
ing. No money or food is given to Lambeth paupers when they go out for 
their holyday ; and if they return to the house for their dinner they are not 
allowed to go out again. This seems to have deterred poor Mrs. Farquarson 
from going in at dinner-time, for another pauper had brought her back to 
the house at mid-day; and she appears to have had no friends to go to. 
Jurors censured the rule by which a pauper loses part of a holyday if he 
returns for food, while he is sent out penniless. The verdict was—* Died 
from cold and exposure.” 


Che Provinces. 

The death of the Earl of Dartmouth, and the succession of his son, 
Viscount Lewisham, to the Peerage, has caused a vacancy in the repre- 
sentation of South Staffordshire. The Liberals are actively engaged in 
selecting a candidate to contest the division. Mr. Matthews, an iron- 
master, and the Honourable Arthur Wrottesloy, are spoken of. 

Mr. E. Holland, Liberal, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Conservative, 
have both issued addresses to the electors of East Gloucestershire. 





A proposition, last week, for a church-rate in the parish of St. Mary, 
Torquay, met with a decided and peculiar resistance. The rate proposed 
was 3d. in the pound. Thereupon an amendment was moved by Mr. 
Tozer, and seconded by the Reverend J. E. Gladstone, to the effect that 
the rate was “illegal and invalid” ; and that the Vestry was opposed “ to 
the introduction of Popish doctrines into the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land,” and would not support a man who, “eating Protestant bread,” 
sympathized with “a superstitious, idolatrous, and heretical system, 
called the Greek Church,” and whose proceedings have been publicly re- 
buked by the “four Metropolitans.” It was further declared that the 
Vestry would not agree to a rate for “supporting error.” In the Vestry 
this was carried by a show of hands; but on a poll it was rejected, by 123 
to 64, 


An “Anti-Slavery Union” was inaugurated by a public meeting at 
Manchester last week. ‘The meeting was pretty well attended,” says a 
reporter. Mr. Thomas Clegg, cotton-spinner, occupied the chair; and 
among the speakers were the Reverend R. 8, Scott, the Reverend Mr. 
Ward, a Negro, and Mr. George Thompson. Mr. Clegg said he had two 
Africans in his employ ; one in the counting-house, “as expert a clerk as 
he had”; and one in his mill. The two most efficacious means for 
abolishing slavery, adopted by the Union are, “ first, the moral testimony 
of religious denominations in this country against that iniquitous system 
addressed by way of remonstrance to those denominations in the United 
States which either defend or do not condemn it; second, the encourage- 
ment of the cultivation in India, Africa, and other countries, of cotton and 
other produce now grown by slave labour.” 





Mr. Robert Rawlinson, one of the superintending Inspectors of the 
General Board of Health, opened on Wednesday an inquiry into the sani- 
tary condition of Devonport, with the view of collecting data to enable 
the Board to judge of the —y of reporting in favour of a provisional 
order to apply the Public Health Act to that borough. 

Within the last three years, a borough rate has been altogether unknown 
in Yarmouth, in consequence of the good management of the authorities 
and the buoyancy of the local revenues. 

The Ipswich Arboretum will be thrown open to the public next week, 
free of any charge. 

The places for a concert about to be given in Norwich, for the benefit 
of Dr. Bexfield’s family, have been nearly all secured, and it is anticipated 
that a large sum will be realized. 


The news from the manufacturing districts is adverse to the men. On 
Monday, the factory-owners of Ashton, Staleybridge, Mottram, Newton, 
Hyde, and Glossop, commenced working short time—four days a week 
instead of six—to reduce the production to a greater equality with the 
demand. It is computed that this will affect the earnings of 40,000 per- 
sons, who have hitherto been large consumers of the articles they made: 
they must now cease to purchase. The Stockport masters have given 
notice that they will work only forty hours a week till Christmas. 

Most of the employers of Burnley and Padiham having notified that 
their people might return to work on Monday, at “short time ”’—four 
days a week—with the reduction of the 10 per cent advance to the 
weavers, nearly all the workmen eagerly rushed to the mills to obtain 
employment on these terms. No reduction was made in the wages of 
spinners and card-room hands, as “ spinnings”’ are in a better position in 
the market. 

Certain Preston manufacturers have called Lord Palmerston’s attention 
to their treatment by the workpeople of Blackburn on the 16th of last 
month. When they went there on business on their usual day, they 
were told that there was a conspiracy to mob them, and the intention was 
“ partially carried out.” The inn where they usually stop was searched 
by a deputation of the mob, which would otherwise have attacked the 
house. They call upon Government to take steps to keep order at Black- 
burn: at Preston the “ generally well-disposed and peaceable character 
of the inhabitants” has prevented any riotous proceedings. It is said 
that the Mayor of Blackburn had already written to the | an Secretary 
on the same subject ; and he expressed the opinion of the Justices that a 
company of soldiers should be stationed in the town during the winter, or 
till there is a resumption of employment at other places, The authorities 





have also helped themselves by augmenting the Police force, and a further 
increase is pro q 

Lord Palmerston appears to have complied with the request for troops : 
a company of the Thirty-fourth Regiment, from Preston, entered the 
town on Monday. 

An immense meeting of factory-workers—from ten to twelve thousand, 
it is said—was held at Preston on Saturday. The speakers ridiculed a 
statement put forth by the masters, that since 1847 various advances of 
wages have taken place: when were these advances made? The masters 
say that, considering sixty hours’ work a week in mills is now the maxi- 
mum instead of sixty-nine, the wages were higher before the strike than 
at any former period. The men reply, that where sixty hours is the 
maximum the operatives produce more proportionately than before. The 
mobbing at Blackburn was condemned; and a placard was produced, as 
having been issued by the Blackburn committee, which censured the 
rioters and advised workpeople to stop at home in the evening during the 
Preston strike. 

The Preston masters have announced their willingness to receive appli- 
cations for work on and after Monday next, at the old prices ; when a suffi- 
cient number of people to set the mills going have offered to resume their 
labour, the masters to be called together to make arrangements. 

The number of factory-workers who received relief last week was 
14,247. The gross amount of subscriptions received by all the commit- 
tees was no less than 3292/., of which Blackburn contributed 991/. 

Two coal-owners only at Wigan are now standing for want of hands; 
the rest of the trade have resolved to supply these owners with coal and 
cannel, instead of locking-out all the miners to compel these particular 
men to return to their employment. 

At Birmingham, however, the reduction of the French iron-duties has 
given an impetus to the iron trade, and an upward movement in prices is 
expected—to what extent, opinions differ. The copper trade has been 
again disturbed by another rise of 92. per ton. 

It is said that though agricultural labourers in Devonshire get but seven 
shillings a week wages, they enjoy advantages which make their position 
much better than would appear from their pay. The farmers sell them 
wheat at 5s. a bushel, and bacon and fresh meat ata reduced price; while 
cottage-rent to them is very much less than the market value. 


The quiet of Leighton Buzzard has been rudely broken by two crimes- 
a murder, and a burglary. 

Heath and Reach, a poor little village a little distance from the town, was 
the scene of the murder. Abel Burrows, a married man of thirty-seven, was 
the criminal; and a poor old woman, Charity Glenister, seventy-six years 
of age, the victim of his wanton ferocity. Burrows, once an ardent follower 
of Primitive Methodism, and accustomed to talk of sacred subjects under the 
influence of drink, is a dissipated fellow; he had left his wife, and lived with 
another woman. On Friday morning he went to his father’s cottage, where 
Charity lodged. What took place there is not very clearly known, but there 
was a quarrel ; it does not appear that Charity had anything to do with it. 
Thomas Adams, who lives next door, states that Charity ran into his house, 
pursued by Burrows, armed with a large hammer of the kind used by road- 
men to break stones. ‘The door of the house had been closed, but Burrows 
broke it open. Charity ran up the stairs to an upper room ; Burrows followed, 
seized her by her gown, and struck her three times on the head with the 
hammer, smashing her skull. 

When Adams attempted to seize the murderer, he was assailed with the 
hammer, but escaped hurt. Burrows was subsequently apprehended by a 
constable. He exclaimed that Charity had ruined him and his mother—he 
was glad he had killed her. He was committed to prison by the Magistrates; 
and subsequently a Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict of ‘* Wilful murder” 
against him. An account has been published which favours an opinion that 
he is insane; but no evidence of that purport came before the oy. 

The robbery was effected in the town itself. The house of Mr. Matthews, 
a jeweller, situated in the most frequented part of Leighton, was entered 
during the night of Friday, in a very skilful manner, and all the portable 
articles in the shop were swept off. The property is valued at 1000/. There 
were two dogs on the premises; some chemical preparation had been used 
to quiet them; in the morning they were found in a state of stupefaction. 
The thieves lighted the gas in the shop, and plundered it so deliberately, 
that, with the exception of clocks, they left nothing behind but a brooch 
and a piece of a watch, which they had dropped on the floor. They got 
clear away. It was ascertained that three walbenel men had stopped at 
the Sun Inn on the preceding night ; they were disappointed on finding that 
no mail-train for London left Leighton early in the morning; they quitted 
the inn after midnight. The landlord could identify these strangers. A 
gentleman who lived opposite Mr. Matthews’s saw the shop lighted up be- 
tween two and three in the morning: he thought the jeweller was at work 
upon an urgent task. 

On Tuesday, Lewis Myers, “jeweller,” was arrested in London with some 
of the stolen property in his possession, 12/. in coin, a ten-pound note, and 
a check for 15/7. Mr. Matthews had gone to Mr. Sirrell’s, the refiner in 
Barbican, to make inquiry about two silver tea-pots; Myers was offering for 
sale some shirt-studs and a fob-chain, which Mr. Matthews recognized; he 
followed him into the street, and had him arrested. Myers declares that he 
is a respectable man, doing a large business in the Southwark Bridge Road, 
and that he had purchased the articles found on him, He has been remanded 
by Alderman Sir George Carroll. 


Two robbers entered the shop of Mr. Schwarar, a watchmaker of Sheffield, 
and carried off a large glass case containing watches and chains. A constable 
came upon the robbers as they were lurking about the streets at night, and 
they ran away: he discovered that Mr. Schwarar’s shop-door was open ; a0! 
the abstraction of the glass case was noticed. Search was made in the neigh- 
bouring streets and alleys, and presently the case and its contents were found 
in a court. : 

The man Thompson, committed for the murder of Lorenzo Behn, at Tit- 
tleshall in Norfolk, preserves a perfectly stolid and unconcerned demeanour 10 
the Castle, and does not appear to be at all impressed with a sense of the 
awful position in which he me placed himself. 

It has been discovered that Mr. M‘Curtin, a Liverpool provision-merebant, 
has uttered a forged bill for 15407. It purported to be accepted by Sir | 
Roche, of Limerick; who has no acquaintance with M‘Curtin. “He has fle 
from justice, 

There has been an unseemly fracas in Bridgwater church between the three 
Churchwardens. One wished to carry out a vote of the Vestry and replace & 
picture in a window; the two others opposed this, and when the first - 
ployed men to prepare the work interrupted them. The gas was put oe ° 
cot there were abusive words and even a scuffle within the ehurch. After 
carpenters had erected a framework the dissentient wardens had it torn dowa 
and thrown into the churchyard. 
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In the Cambridge County Court the Judge decided, last week—and very 
justly—that a gentleman on discharging a servant has no more right to 
search her boxes than she has to ransack his desk. 

Mr. Warren, Recorder of Hull, has recently passed some severe sentences, 
—in particular, one of eighteen months’ imprisonment and five whippings 
on a boy named Regan. The attention of Lord Palmerston was drawn to 
the numerous whipping sentences, and especially this of Regan; and last 
week he directed that the sentence should be commuted to six months’ im- 
prisonment and the remainder of the whippings dispensed with. 


In consequence of some points at Patricroft being out of order, on Saturday 
morning, a train was across both the main lines at a time when an express- 
train approached : fog-signals had been placed on the rails, and the speed 
of the express was slackened, while the other train was put in motion; but 
still a collision ensued. Two carriages were smashed, and several passengers 
were badly cut and bruised. 

As the fast Scotch train from Euston Square was proceeding on its way 
Northward on Thursday morning, the axle of the engine broke near Berk- 
hampstead; the near leading wheel bounded off, ran up the embankment 
oe feet high, dashed through a hedge, and after describing a curve buried 
itself in the grass, The engine and tender toppled over; the guard’s break 
and a second-class carriage were thrown across the up-rails, and a first-class 
carriage, containing Barens Meyer and Lionel Rothschild, and four ofiicers of 
the Guards going to a stag-hunt, and two ladies, one with an infant, turned 
round and stood across the rails. All the passengers got out of the carriage, 
but the ladies missed the child’s nurse : bw was found under the flooring of 
the second-class carriage, but still alive. Subsequently, the guard was found, 
breathing, under the wreck of his own break; and while attempts were 
made to extricate the guard, the up-express was seen approaching. Fortu- 
nately it came at a comparatively slow pace; but the collision with 
the débris threw the engine and tender off the rails. John Page, 
a farm-labourer, who had seen the first accident, also saw the ex- 
press coming, and with admirable presence of mind he ran towards it: 
when it entered the tunnel he stood at the other end, and as it emerged he 
waved his cap and shouted. He was observed, and this accounts for the 
slowness of speed at which the express arrived among the ruins. Another 
train now came from Euston Square, but was stopped by detonating signals. 
As the accident destroyed the telegraph, the line was blocked up for some 
miles by trains, before the intelligence could be sent on to Wolverton. The 
guard was got out of the wreck, breathing; but he died on the embank- 
ment. 

During the night of Monday, a train on the South Wales Railway was 
partially overturned in a cutting near Newnham, by a quantity of earth 
which fell from the bank, and forced the engine from the rails. The driver 
was found dead under the tender ; the passengers escaped with bruises. 

A passenger on the South Wales Railway informs the TZiimes of the escape 
of a train from peril by the vigilance of a man employed to patrol a deep 
cutting through rock. A train was stopped before it arrived at the cutting. 
The passenger got out, and found six or eight men removing a large frag- 
ment of rock—probably half a ton in weight—which had fallen upon the 
rails from the side of the cutting. 

A guard and a female passenger have been killed at the station in Great 
Howard Street, Livenpeck at midnight, by a locomotive suddenly coming 
along as they were crossing the rails from a train. 

Windsor church had a narrow escape on Saturday night. The brick flues 
employed to heat the structure set fire to some adjacent wood-work ; but this 
was discovered in time to save the church. 


John Smith, a confirmed drunkard, who was employed at some iron 
works near Sheffield, has been burnt to death through his favourite vice. 
While very drunk he lay down in the mouth of a coke-oven: his clothes 
were burnt off his back, and his flesh was “‘ hanging in ribands,”’ before he 
was sobered enough to remove himself from the place; and he died in the 
hospital. 

Jesse Turner, a blacksmith employed on the North Devon Railway, has 
been killed by an explosion of gunpowder. 
had been placed in tAe smithy; half of it was removed, and probably some 
~~ ga spilled on the floor; a spark set fire to this while Turner was at 
work, 





IRELAND. 

Sir John Young was entertained at dinner last week by the Harbour 
Commissioners of Belfast. It was his first visit to the town; and he 
gratified his hearers by praising the improvements. In returning thanks 
for the Lord-Lieutenant, he said— 

“T need scarcely tell you that the weight and amount of the duties in- 
cumbent on the Irish Government have been very much curtailed, and its 
functions greatly limited and reduced. The principal part of the functions 
of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland now consists in the preservation of order 
and the due administration of the law. The other interests of Ireland have 
been happily merged in the general interests of England, and in that de- 
—— receive the attention which they demand. The Lord-Lieutcnant’s 
unctions, therefore, are now mainly contined to the preservation of peace 
and the administration of the law; but I may say, that in a sincere desire 
for the welfare of Ireland, Earl St. Germans yields to no other man in the 
empire.” 

rom Belfast Sir John Young went to Armagh, on a visit to the Lord 
Primate. 

‘Lhe Northern Whig publishes a correspondence between Mr. Sergeant 
Shee and Mr. Sharman Crawford upon Tenant Right. Mr. Shee lays it 
down as the duty of the party “to curb all little pride in mere verbal con- 
sistency,” and to do its utmost to convince the Government that the Te- 
nant-righters are, and always have been, “ready to accept with becoming 
Cenicues and contentment the substance of an honest and equitable 
reform.” 


The annual mecting of the Royal Society for the Promotion and Im- 
provement of the Growth of Flax in Ireland was held at Belfast on Friday 
sennight ; the Earl of Erne in the chair. From the report made to the 
meeting we learn, that the number of acres of flax under cultivatien has 
increased from 53,863 in 1848 to 175,495 in 1853; and that the value of 
the crop has increased from 800,000/. in 1848 to 2,040,135/. in 1853. But 
Lord Erne pointed out a further source of wealth, in the seed. It ap- 
pears that the growers do not save the seed, estimated at 4/. an acre, but 
“leave it to be liquified in a bog-hole” ; thus losing something like 
400,000/. a year. The Northern Whig ably comments on the folly of this 
waste, 

There has been a “run” upon the Abbey Street branch of the 
Dublin Savings-Bank. Upwards of 40,0007. was “called” for. The 
Managers immediately issued a statement showing the perfectly solvent 
condition of the bank. The amount duc to depositors is 275,800/. ; there 
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is a sum of 275,800/. 8s. 8d. lodged to the account of the trustees in the 
hands of the National Debt Commissioners, a balance of 14517, in the 
Bank of Ireland, and the premises in Abbey Street. It is supposed that 
the depositors were alarmed because the Cork Savings-Bank had been 
closed for a short time to effect some repairs. No other cause is assigned 
or imagined. 

The trustees of the banks received, on Wednesday, a notice from the 
National Debt Commissioners directing the Bank of Ireland to pay the 
trustees’ draughts to any amount, without waiting for the usual period of 
four days, so long as the run might continue. 

An evidence of the decrease of pauperism in the Irish Poor-law Unions 
is afforded in the fact that forty clerks at the head department were dis- 
charged on Wednesday. 

The Dublin Exhibition building is to be opened as a promenade. It 
will be adorned with, fountains, statuary, and evergreen shrubs and 
flowers, 


Captain Magan M.P., and a tenant of his at Moate, Peter Kelly, hada 
dispute about corn seized by the Captain; which led to a riot and combat 
when the landlord attempted to carry away the sheaves. Moylan, one of 
Kelly’s faction, was left dead on the field. Captain Magan had been sued 
by Kelly for an election-bill, and returned the compliment by distraining for 
rent on Kelly’s corn. The corn was placed on the premises of one Green, a 
sub-tenant of Kelly ; and the latter thought he might distrain Ais tenant 
for rent due, and so recover his corn. Hence the riot. A company of the 
Thirty-third and a hundred Policemen were present when Captain Magan 
finally carried off the corn. 

Garret Farrell, a Ribandman on whose evidence other Ribandmen were ex- 
one to be convicted in Down county, has just died: there is no like- 

ihood of making up for the loss of his testimony, and therefore the accused 
will be liberated. 


There has been some “ excitement” in Sligo from the continued exportation 
of potatoes. In one case, a man was forced by a mob to take his cart-load 
of potatoes to the market and sell them, instead of conveying them to the 
stores for exportation. 

John M‘Cann, fireman at a flax scutching-mill near Portadown, has caused 
the death of himself and his son, and injury to a number of workpeople, by 
recklessly placing a brick on the safety-valve while the engine was not at 
work : the boiler exploded. 





SCOTLAND. 

Sir James Anderson rendered an account of his Parliamentary steward- 
ship to his constituency at Stirling, on Thursday sennight. Like other 
speeches of the kind, it was in the main retrospective. On two of the 
points of public interest affecting the future—Education, and the Eastern 
question—Sir James had also something to say. On the former he said— 

** That a large portion of the community are growing up in ignorance of 
the very rudiments of knowledge, there can be no doubt. There is an im- 
mense evil to be deplored in this respect. The number of people in England 
and Scotland who cannot read or sign their own names is lamentable, and 
shows to what an extent the want of education prevails. It is the duty of 
Government to deal with this evil—it isin their power to doa great deal 
for the remedy of thisstate of matters by the institution of a national system 
of education,—one which all could avail themselves of. The religious part 
of the question has been the great cause of dispute, but it appears to me that 
this is a matter with which Government ought not to charge themselves. 
They ought to see that a good secular education be placed within the reach 
of all; while the religious education of the people, which is of the very last 
importance, (and I for one should be very sorry to see the children of this 
country growing up without such religious instruction,) may be safely left 
in the hands of parents and others, without the interference of Government. 
If the National Schools were placed under a local committee of rate-payers 
and of those who have children there, I think the interests of the children 
would be in very good keeping, and that Government should not trouble 
themselves with a matter with which they have really nothing whatever to 
do. The difficulty is much greater in Scotland than in England. There 
they have had no national system of education, while in Scotland we can 
point to one which has wrought well; but I think it has outlived its 
usefulness, and requires to be changed to suit it to the altered circumstances 
of the times. It is said the Government have an intention of introducing a 
measure for Scotland, independent of England. If so, I hope it will be such 
as we can upon sound principles accept and support.” 

With respect to the war question, Sir James seemed content to rely 
upon Ministers for a solution. 

“The attention of Parliament cannot fail also to be occupied by the 
Eastern question ; and the state of affuirs there will, I fear, divert it from more 
useful subjects, to which otherwise it would have been directed. If we are in- 
volved in war, which at the present moment seems not unlikely, it will, 1 fear, 
be a long time before we obtain the changes and reforms which we would 
like to see carried out. I think this is a reason why we ought to try to avert 
by every means in our power this enormous evil, and earnestly seek that 
everything should be done if possible to prevent it. I have not seen it my 





duty to become a member of the Peace Society ; but I deprecate the war 
| spirit which appears to prevail to a considerable extent. Many people seem 
to imagine that because the Government have not plunged into war they 
have not done their duty, and they say that if they had interfered at first 
| war might have been prevented. I cannot sympathize with such views, 
Iam prepared, however to leave the matter in the lends of the Ministry. I 
believe they are prepared, whenever the interests and honour of the country 
require it, to go to war; and they are well prepared to do so,” 

The speech was well received. 

Tuesday was set apart by the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale as a 
day of humiliation and prayer on account of the present visitation of epi- 
demic cholera. It was pretty generally though not universally kept in 
Edinburgh. There were services in most of the churches; the Court of 
Session rose at eleven o'clock; the banks were closed; but some of the 
public offices were open, and in most of the factories and workshops the 
business of life went on as usual, 

Foreign aud Colonial, 

France.— Whenever the Emperor quits Paris for any length of time, 
numberless rumours float about in “ society,” of accidents that have be- 
fallen and attempts at assassination that have been made upon him. Now 
a sword is thrust through his side, then a ball in his thorax, or a limb 
fractured by a bullet. Such reports circulated freely during the last few 
days of the sojourn at Fontainebleau. Nobody believed them, but still 





they were current. However, the faithful Parisians saw their Emperor 
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and his wile return on Weducsday, and take up their abode in the Tuile- 
ries. The origin of the latest alarming reports is imputed to another ru- 
mour, that in riding through the forest the Emperor struck his shoulder 
slightly against the branch of a tree. 

The Archbishop of Paris has established a new féte, called the Féte des 
Ecoles, the object of which is to bring together religion and science. To 
this end, the prelate issued invitations to the men of letters and science in 
Paris, to attend the inauguration of the {Cte in the Church of St. Genevieve, 


late Pantheon, on Monday, and to listen to mass and an eloge of St. | 


Augustin by the Archbishop himself. A goodly number attended ; among 


whom only the names of M. Fortoul, the Minister of Public Instruction, | 


and M. Dupin, have found their way into the papers. The church was 
richly adorned with flowers and gilding ; and when the great gates opened, 
and the Archbishop, followed by a train of priests, all in full costume, 
swept up the aisle, the effect is said to have been “ very dramatic.” 

The Poles were partially permitted to assemble in Paris on the anni- 
versary of their revolution. ‘Two services were performed for the souls 
of the dead. This is most unusual under the present régime. 

In the department of the Aisne, the Prefect has given orders that the 
Municipal Councils shall not hold meetings on Sundays. 

Grrmany.—The Prussian Parliament was opened on the 28th No- 
vember, by the Minister-President, M. de Manteuffel ; who read a speech 
on behalf of the King. This document contains only one paragraph of other 
than local importance. After speaking of the internal state of the king- 
dom, the speech treats of the Eastern question. 

“Gentlemen, your deliberations commence at a moment in which appre- 
hensions are felt that the peace, which has so happily and so long been pre- 
served in Europe, might be disturbed in consequence of complications that 
have sprung up in the East. His Majesty’s Government will not and can- 
not conceal from you that these apprehensions have actual grounds. The 
Government, however, looks forward with confidence. Prussia, relying on 
and fully conscious of her own strength, will continue to prosecute the sin- 
cere and active endeavours she has hitherto made in every direction to plead 


the cause of peace and moderation in this eventful question with independ- | 


ent and impartial language. Whatever turn events may take, Providence 
5 e ’ ’ 


has placed the King, our most gracious master, at the head of a martial, | 


patriotic, and united people; and his Majesty’s Government—be assured of 
this, gentlemen—will, in every step that it may be called upen to take in 
this matter, adopt the true interest of the country, which is inseparable 
from that of the Crown, as the sole criterion of their efforts and their actions.”’ 

A formal sitting of the Lower Ilouse at once took place ; but a quorum 
of the Upper Chamber had not reached Berlin. 

While the ceremony was going on, the circus, a building for equestrian 
performances, took fire and was consumed. Within fifty yards of it was 
the fully-charged gasometer of the Berlin Gas Company: fortunately, 
there was no wind, and the fire brigade prevented the extension of the 

mcs, 

The Princes of South Germany, including the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
the Kingdom of Wurtemberg, the Hessen, Nassau, Frankfort, and Hohen- 
zollern, are at feud with the Roman Catholic hierarchy. It is a quarrel of 
old standing, dating as far back as the peace of Westphalia in 1648, and 
embracing the vexed question of State supremacy over the Church. 
Various attempts have been made to define and settle the rights and pri- 
vileges of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the ecclesiastical province of 
the Upper Rhine, but with little fruit. In 18380, the various Sovereigns 
of the states in question issued an edict, which while it secured to the 
Church of Rome the free exercise of its religion and the public exercise of 
its worship on a footing of equality with other recognized confessions, 
contained provisions for state supremacy, irksome to the hierarchy, and 
protested against by them. In 1851 the Bishops of the Upper Rhine 
called for a repeal of these provisions, and in the March of 1853 the Go- 
vernments made some concessions. Dissatisfied with these, some of the 
Bishops declared that they were bound to obey Divine rather than human 
laws; and the diocese of the Archbishop of Freiburg, in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, has been selected for the first scene of the contest between the 
spiritual and the temporal power. 
man of cighty, in the hands of an Ultramontanist clique. His act of in- 
subordination is the appointment of persons to livings without the pre- 
vious sanction of the State; excommunicating the Supreme Synod, ap- 
pointed by the Government, and refusing to permit a lay coadjutor to the 
Archbishop, without whose signature no archiepiscopal act is valid, to sit 
with the Chapter. ed a 
imprisoned the two chaplains who read the sentence of excommunication 
in Freiburg and Carlsruhe ; and has ordered a‘] Jesuits to quit its terri- 
tories within ten days. Bv* as two-thirds of the population of Baden are 
Roman Catholics, in more t* one instance the villagers have either pre- 
vented the gendarmes from arresting the excommunicating curates, r 
have rescued them when arrested. ‘The Archbishop is supported with 
money by the Archbishop of Posen, a “ Princess’? not named, and “ all 
the Austrian Bishops.” 


We have now before us an account of the ceremony observed on the | 


reconciliation of the Bourbon Princes: it is given as authentic by the 


Paris correspondent of the Zimes, 


“On Wednesday the 16th November, a major of cavalry, formerly aide-de- | 


camp to the Duke de Nemours, and the Duke de Levis, met, according to 
appointment, at Vienna, for the purpose of deciding on the form in which 
the interview between the Princes was to take place. On Thursday the 17th, 
the Count de Chambord sent to Vienner-Neustadt one of his carriages with 
the Count de Monti to meet the Duke de Nemours. When the carriage ar- 
rived at the chateau, the Duke de Levis stood at the door, received the Duke 


de Nemours as he alighted, and conducted him to the apartments of the | 


Prince. In the principal saloon, the members of the household were drawn 
up; and so soon as the Duke de Nemours was heard advancing towards the 


door, which was half open, the Count de Chambord advanced fifteen | 


paces, (another account says more, and a third states that he advanced to 
the door of the saloon,) the last of which was completed when the Duke 
entered. He took the hand of the Count de Chambord, and bent as if to kiss 
it. The Count took him by both hands, and in a very friendly though very 
dignified tone said—‘ My cousin, I am happy to receive your good visit.’ 
The Duke de Nemours replied—‘It is I, my cousin, who am delighted to be 
able to do now what I have so ardently desired to do long since. I declare 
to you, in my own name and in the name of my brothers, that we recognize 
only one royalty in France, and that that royalty is yours ; but one throne, 
and that the one on which we hope soon to see seated the eldest of our house 
(7 ainé de notre maison.)’ These words were pronounced with a firm voice, 
and in the presence of the numerous persons who were at the moment as 
witnesses in the saloons of the Prince. The Couut de Chambord, accom- 


panied by the Duke de Nemours, then entered the cabinet of the former, 
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The Archbishop is said to be an old | 


In reply to this, the Government has arrested and | 





(Saturday, 





| where they remained for three-quarters of an hour. It is supposed 
that during their short interview they touched on the questions 
most important to both. They appeared completely agreed. On taking his 
leave, the Duke de Nemours seemed flattered, indeed overjoyed, at the re- 
ception he met with. He is reported to have said—‘ This day is the bright- 
est of my life: I remember that it is precisely the anniversary of the day I 
was named Colonel by his Majesty Charles the Tenth.’ Perceiving the 
Baron de Montbel, the Duke said—‘ I am delighted to be able to congratulate 
you, M.le Baron, on your constancy and fidelity to the Royal Family.’ The 
Duke having requested permission to pay his respects to the Countess de 
Chambord, he was conducted to her apartment by the Count. He also asked 
permission to present the Duchess de Nemours and her children to the Count 
de Chambord. The Count said—‘ We shall arrange all about that visit at 
Vienna, and we will decide on the time that you are to return to pass with 
us at Frohsdorf.’ The Duke is also reported to have said—‘ I have just laid 
a —— over the abyss that separated us: that bridge will lead us all back 
| to France.’ ” 

The report that the Duchess of Orleans has consented to the reconcilia- 
tion is said, on the same authority, to be unfounded ; but it was “ expected 
that she would give in before long.” 

Tunxry.—Brief, meagre, and fragmentary, have been the reports from 

| the scene of war this week. It would appear that the main body of the 
Turkish army has marched from the banks of the Danube to Schumla; 
leaving behind them strong divisions in possession of the chief forts on 
the right bank. Kalafat, on the left bank, is still occupied by Turks; 
but the number there, the strength of their intrenchments, and the num- 
ber opposed to them, are matters of conjecture. Although the army has 
retired, almost every despatch through Germany mentivns skirmishes 
which have occurred at different points from Widin to Hirsova. A series 
of these petty conflicts are mentioned as having been fought for the island 
in front of Giurgevo. Five times the Russians, under Soimonoff, at- 
tacked the island, both by day and night; but without success. At 
length, however, they drove out the Turks, and remained masters of the 
island. At the other points, such as Hirsova and Turiukai, the Turks 
keep the islands. 

A medical man, said to write from the Turkish camp, alleges that the 
Turks are as badly off for clothing and provisions as the Russians; that 
they get very little medical assistance, having no perambulating hospitals ; 
and that they have already lost 3000 from illness and war, while 8000 
are sick and missing. 

As amark of distinction, the Sultan, after reading the news of the 
battle at Oltenitza, sent Omer Pacha his favourite horse richly capari- 
soned, 

With respect to the fleets, all the ships safely arrived in the Bos- 
phorus; and on the 16th November four war-steamers—the Retribution, 
Niger, Sampson, and Tiger—were to sail into the Black Sea, and explore 
the coast as far as Varna: one report says they will sail to the Suliou 
mouth of the Danube, and protect British ships there. Another squadron 
of French steamers was at the same time to explore the Asiatic coast as 
far as Trebizond. Two divisions of the Turkish fleet, under Captain 
Slade, whose Eastern title is Mushaver Pacha, had previously entered 
the Black Sea, in order to fight the Russian fleet wherever it could be 
found, and to operate on the coast North of Batoum. It is reported that 
one Russian frigate has been captured. But another version of the re- 
port says the Russian ship Wladimir captured an Egyptian war-steamer, 
and a passenger-steamer. [The Wladimir is a fine London-built vessel.) 
The Porte had given public notice that all Russian ships in its ports 
after the 20th instant would be seized. The Russians have lost two 
ships from wreck: one went down in smooth water, between Odessa 
and Sebastopol. 

The Asian suceesses of the Turks have proceeded without check hitherto, 
They have recently repulsed all attacks on St. Nicholas, and have cap- 
tured two more forts; one is Souchum Kale, North-west of Batoum, set 
down as of the first-class. Schamyl is reported to have dealt a severe 
blow at the Russians in the pass of Dariel; and it becomes daily more 
obvious that if the Russians be prevented from sending supplies by sea to 
Georgia, the position of Prince Woronzoff at Tiflis will be hazardous in- 
deed, 

General Baraguay d’Hilliers was ostentatiously received by the Divan 
on the 16th November. M. de la Cour is now on his way home. 

Perhaps the most important intelligence is that concerning Servia. 
Applied to specially by the Ottoman Porte to declare his intentions, the 
Prince of Servia has addressed a letter to the Porte, expressing a fer- 
vent wish that the Sultan may triumph, but stating that Servia “can 
only adopt a policy of neutrality and impartiality,’ and that be cannot 

| “permit a body of troops to cross its frontiers.” This last reference is 
to the Bosniac contingent, which desired to join Omer Pacha. We have 
no specific intelligence upon the subject. A battle between the Servians 
and the Bosniacs has been reported, but not confirmed; and again it is 
| reported that the contingent has been allowed to pass. This, howeyer, 
is of minor interest compared to the proceedings at Belgrade. 

Russia sent thither, early in November, a M. de Moukhine, as Consul. 
| He was not recognized by the Consuls of France and England ; he had 
not the exequatur of the Porte, and therefore the Servian Government 
could not receive him. Izzet Pacha, the commander of the fortress, de- 
manded his instant dismissal from Servian territory, and threatened that 
| if he did not depart in two days, expiring on the 14th November, the 

town should be bombarded. ‘Apparently out of bravado, the Consul 
| hoisted his flag, on the 14th, at the Consulate ; and the walls of the for- 
tress were prepared for action on the same night. But here the Austrian 
Consul stepped in, and begged the Pacha not to carry out his threat ; and 
| the Servian Government told M. de Moukhine he must go. Accordingly, 
| that gentleman crossed the Danube on the 15th, to Scmlin, and on the 
| 24th arrived at Vienna. 
| Russia.—We know very little of the disposition of the Russian force 
| since the battle of Oltenitza, Unvouched report speaks of reinforcements 
| joining Prince Gortschakoff from beyond the Pruth. The latest rumour 
is to the effect that the whole of the army of Poland is on the march to 
the Principalities ; and that their places will be supplied by invalids out 
of the fortresses and a part of the Imperial Guard. ; 

‘The following statement respecting the Russian army appears 12 the 
letter of the Bucharest correspondent of the Morning Chronicle— : 

‘* It appears that for some time past an active propaganda is going on in ve 
Russian army, the effect of which is already remarkable, The report is sprea 
that Russia is going to war with the two great Western Powers, and that the 
hour has struck when its factitious power will fall and its despotic government 
be changed, These assertions are said to have made a deep impression upoD 
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the officers, whose sojourn in the Principalities has initiated them to an order 
of ideas to which they were hitherto strangers, and who learn from the jour- 
nals, which are prohibited in Russia, many things they were ignorant of. 
They show much annoyance at the severity of the censorship. Prince Gort- 
schakotl, who is aware of this turn of opinion, dares not lift the transparent 
veil under which the evil is sheltered, which he will not see, and which a 
public avowal might aggravate.” 

PortveaL.—Letters from Madrid, of the 24th November, state that 
news of an insurrection at Oporto had arrived in that town from Orense 
on the frontiers of Gallicia. The Clamor Publico has a letter from Bada- 
jos, dated the 21st November, asserting that the Thirteenth Regiment of 

nfantry had risen in insurrection on the Douro, and proclaimed Don 
Miguel. 

Iraty.—The return of Count Gyulai to Milan has been followed by a 
display of unusual military precautions. Guards are placed in parts of 
the town where guards were never placed before: the ordinary posts are 
doubled, and “stockaded”’ as a defence against the mob; even in the 
theatre the officers have a separate “ pen,” and they enter and depart by 
a private door. No citizen is permitted to enter the theatre} without 
showing his passport or “ paper of security.” 

The opening of the Genoa and Turin Railway, and the National Exhi- 
bition of Industry, have been deferred in consequence of the illness of 
the young Duke de Chablis, the King’s son. 

It is stated in the Turin papers that the Jesuits are again attempting 
to obtain a footing in Piedmont. By the connivance of the Bishops, it is 
stated, numbers have been appointed to chairs in episcopal seminaries, 
and even to curacies. The Opinione calls the attention of the Government 
to these proceedings, and demands that they be put an end to. 

Ecyrt.—The question of the exportation of corn has caused no small 
agitation among the mercantile interest at Alexandria. It appears that, 
by the treaty of 1846 between Russia and Turkey, Turkey bound herself 
to give due notice of any intention to prohibit the exportation of corn. 
Abbas Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt, in recently prohibiting the exportation 
of grain, disregarded this stipulation, and only gave twelve days’ notice ; 
fixing at the same time upon 250,000 quarters as the limit of exportation. 
The Consuls protested against this; and M. Sabatier, the French Con- 
sul, so warmly pressed the Viceroy,—threatening, it is said, to leave the 
country,—that the prohibition was taken off. The Viceroy yielded; and 
the merchants at Alexandria have presented the Frenchman with a sword 
of honour. 

It is remarked that the transit of goods for India through Egypt is 
rapidly increasing, but that the arrangements to meet it are quite in- 
adequate. 

Care or Goop Horr.—The overland mail brings news from the Cape 
to the 24th September. According to the South African Commercial 
Advertiser, there will be a probable deficit in the revenue for 1854. 

“The Colonial estimates presented to the Legislative Council exhibit for 
1854 a serious probable decrease of revenue and increase of expenditure. The 
revenue is estimated at 228,811/. 15s., and the expenditure at 275,091/. 9s. 
6d. ; difference against the revenue, 46,279/. 14s. 6¢. In former years the re- 
venue received has generally greatly exceeded the estimated revenue. In 
1852, the revenue received amounted to 281,146/. 16s. 3d.; exceeding the 
estimates by about a fourth of the whole. But that year, and some others, 
brought into action many temporary sources of revenue, on which it would 
be imprudent to calculate for 1854. There is, therefore, every chance of a 
deficient revenue for next year—a deficiency not likely to fall short of 40,0007. 
or 50,0007.” 

As the customs have steadily increased, from 48,0587. in 1841 to 
143,946/. in 1852, it is thought the deficiency would be met by a rise of 4 
per cent on the import-duties. 

The feeling of mutual confidence between the Government and the colo- 
nists continued to prevail. 


Avsrratia.—The clipper ship Indian Queen arrived at Liverpool on | 


Monday, bringing papers from Melbourne to the 30th August. The 
Indian Queen made the voyage out and home in six months and eleven 
days, including a stoppage of twenty-three days at Melbourne. 

The intelligence she brings is of little moment; perhaps the most im- 
portant item being that coal has been discovered at Geelong. The speci- 
mens are said to be “exceedingly rich,” and to “bear a very close re- 
semblance to the celebrated cannel coal.” 


The news from Sydney is to the 20th August. A resolution, proposed 


by Mr. Wentworth, had been carried, to the effect that a further sum of | 


100,0007. should be raised by the sale of debentures secured on territorial 
revenues, and remitted to the Land and Emigration Commissioners, “ to 
keep up that continuous stream of immigration which is necessary to 
supply the large and increasing demand for labour in every branch of 
colonial industry.” 

The proposed constitution was exciting a good deal of opposition at 
Sydney. Ata public meeting, a committee had been appointed to frame 
& petition to the Legislative Council, demanding “‘an elective House of 
Assembly and an elective Legislative Council” ; a revision of the present 
electoral system, and a rearrangement of electoral districts, “‘ so as to 
afford a fair and equitable representation of the numbers, intelligence, and 
property of the community’; and an extension of the franchise, so as to 
include many classes, excluded by the technicalities of household suffrage. 


Che Public Bralth. 

The number of deaths from cholera registered last week was 46; a 
considerable decrease on the two previous weeks. But with this decline 
of cholera deaths, it is remarkable that the mortality of the week—1339— 
should have increased by 137 above the calculated average—1202. The 
subsidence of cholera is concurrent with a fall in the temperature of 
nearly twenty degrees since the first week in October. Fresh evidence 
lsadduced by the Registrar-General showing the intimate connexion 
between cholera and water-supply. 

“The following is a comparative state: t of the mortality of the dis- 
tricts supplied by the different water companies. It should be premised that 
the average elevation of the Metropolis above the Trinity water-mark is 39 
feet ; and that the mortality from cholera during the thirteen weeks ending 

ovember 19, has been 30 to every 100,000 inhabitants. 

“Hampstead Company—Sources of supply, springs at Hampstead and 
Kenwood, and two artesian wells; elevation 8 feet ; deaths per 100,000 in- 
habitants, 5. [This district is also supplied by the New River Company. } 

. ‘New River—Sources of supply, adwell Springs, Hertfordshire, the 
river Lee, and four wells in Mid esex and Herts; elevation 76 feet; deaths | 
Per 100,000 inhabitants, 9. 








“Grand Junction—Source of supply, the Thames, 360 feet above Kew 
Bridge ; elevation 38 feet; deaths per 100,000 inhabitants, 13. 

“*Chelsea—Source of supply, the Thames, at Battersea; elevation, 7 feet; 
deaths per 100,000 persons, 18. 

“Kent—Source of supply, the Ravensbourne, in Kent; elevation, 18 feet; 
deaths per 100,000 inhabitants, 22. 

“* West Middlesex—Source of supply, the Thames at Barnes ; elevation, 72 
feet; deaths per 100,000 inhabitants, 30. 

‘* East London—Source of supply, the river Lee, at Lee Bridge ; elevation, 
26 feet ; deaths per 100,000 inhabitants, 33. 

** Lambeth—Source of supply, the Thames, at Thames Ditton; elevation, 
1 foot ; deaths per 100,000 inhabitants, 61. [This district is also supplied by 
the Southwark Company. } 

‘** Southwark—Source of supply, the Thames, at Battersea; elevation, 8 
feet; deaths per 100,000 inhabitants, 94. [In a district supplied by the 
Southwark and Kent Companies, and by ditches and wells, with an elevation 
of 0 feet, the mortality has been 107 per 100,000.}”’ 

At the m>eting of the City Commissioners of Sewers, on Tuesday, Mr. 
John Simoa, the Medical Officer of Health, presented his annual report 
upon the sanitary condition of London. It is of unusual length, and de- 
rives additional interest from the comprehensive treatment of the cholera 
question, In the early part of his report Mr. Simon shows that the an- 
nual “ death-rate ”’ of the inhabitants of the City of London for the last five 
years has been about 24 in a thousand; that while for persons exceeding 
five years the rate is 17 per thousand, that of children under five years is 
nearly 85; and that the different districts contribute unequally, 18 in 
the North-west sub-district of the City, and 29 in the North sub-district. 
Mr. Simon believes that the rate has considerably decreased (4 per cent) 
since the City Sewers Commission came into operation. 

But by far the larger portion of the report relates to the cholera. Mr. 
Simon shows that experience leads directly to the belicf that Asiatic cho- 
lera will be severely epidemic in London during the third quarter of next 
year. How far is the City fortified against the danger of its invasion ? 
Mr. Simon points out, that the giant error of London is its present system 
of drainage: nearly all the ordure and excrementation of the metropolis 
mingles with the river, and is rolled backward and forward among the 
population ; trickles over broad belts of spongy bank at low water, ex- 
haling feetor and poison, and at high-water rushes up the sewers, soaking 
into the soil far and wide. In the low-lying levels some second condition 
must exist, and that second condition is the atmosphere exhaling from 
excrement and refuse ; an atmosphere without which cholera would cease. 

“The one great pathological fact which I have sought to bring into pro- 
minence for your knowledge and application is this—That the epidemic pre- 
valence of cholera does not arise in some new cloud of venom, floating, above 
reach and control, high over successive lands, and raining down upon them 
without difference its prepared distillation of death; but that, so far as 
scientific analysis can decide, it depends on one occasional phase of an 
influence which is always about us, on one change of materials which, in 
their other changes, give rise to other ills ; that these materials, so perilously 
prone to — into one or other breath of epidemic pestilence, are the 
dense exhalations of animal uncleanness, which infect, in varying propor- 
tion, the entire area of our metropolis; and that, from the nature of the 
case, it must remain optional with those who witness the dreadful in- 
fliction whether they will indolently acquiesce in their continued and in- 
creasing liabilities to a degrading calamity, or will employ the requisite skill, 
science, and energy, to remove from before their thresholds those filthy 
sources of misfortune.” 

Mr. Simon recommends the Commission to enforce cleanliness of all 
kinds as much as they can, between now and next May; but after 
that date, the soil, he thinks, should not be disturbed for any purpose. 
He also recommends the organization beforehand of house-to-house visita- 
tion by medical inspectors; and he urges persons who have the slightest 
premonitory symptoms during the epidemic period to have immediate re- 
course to medical advice. 

During last week, according to the Board of Health reports, the deaths 
from cholera in Dundee were 28, in Litf and Benvie 3, in Glasgow 1. 
Since the first outbreak there have fallen 150 in Dundee, [to Wednesday 
last, 186,] 2 in Leith, 14 in Arbroath, 3 in Dalmeny, 4 in Liff and Ben- 
vie, 2 in Glasgow, and 5 in Edinburgh. ° 

The Cori: Evaminer states that the cholera has made its appearance 
in three districts of Cork city; attacking, as usual, the filthiest localities 
and the most indigent classes. No details are given. 








Plisrellancons, 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint the Right Honourable Sir John 
Romilly, Knt., Master of the Rolls of her Majesty’s High Court of 
Chancery, the Right Honourable Sir John Jervis, Knt., Chief Justice of 
her Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas, the Right Honourable Sir Ed- 
ward Ryan, Knt., Charles Hay Cameron, Esq., John M‘Pherson M‘Leod, 
Esq., John Abraham Francis Hawkins, Esq., Thomas Flower Ellis, Esq., 
and Robert Lowe, Esq., to be her Majesty's Commissioners in England 
to examine and consider the reform of the judicial establishments, judi- 
cial procedure, and laws of India.—London Gazette, 29th November. 

An inquiry into the system of appointments, promotions, scales of sala- 
ries, number of officers in the General Post-oftice, and the distribution of 
its business, is now proceeding by a Committee, consisting of Lord Elcho, 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, Sir Staflord Northcote, and Mr. E. A. Hoffay. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have decided upon eflecting great sanitary 
improvements in the Royal Dockyards. They have already issued a cir- 
cular calling for information as to the exact sanitary condition of Wool- 
wich, and have directed plans to be prepared for the removal of nuisances 
and the immediate remedy of imperfect arrangements. 

Lord Palmerston, through Mr. Fitzroy, has intimated to the licensed 
victuallers of the Metropolis, that the Christmas distributions, commonly 
called “sweeps,” will ‘be allowed to take place in the present year, on 
condition that they shall not take place in future years.” 

In conformity with the orders of the Emperor of the French, Captain 
Baudin, the Commander-in-chief of the French naval forces on the West 
coast of Africa, has declared that part of the coast which extends from the 
left bank of the Grand Lahou to the right bank of the river Assinée to be 
in a state of blockade; commencing on the 26th September. 

Lord Carlisle is mentioned as the Peer selected to receive the vacant 
Garter. ; 

Sir Edward Parry is to be the Deputy-Governor of Greenwich Hospital. 

At a meeting of the Court of East India Directors, on Wednesday, Mr. 
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James Grant Lumsden was appointed provisionally a Member of Council 
at Bombay. 

Sir John Pakington has been the guest of the Bishop of Manchester 
this week. The local papers connect his visit with some scheme for na- 
tional education, to emanate from the Manchester and Salford Education 
Committee, and make its appearance as a bill in Parliament under the care 
of the Member for Droitwich. 

Two British Generals, Sir Thomas Bradford, aged seventy-six, and Sir 
Augustus de Butts, aged eighty-three, died on Monday last. The death 
of the former leaves vacant the Colonelcy of the Fourth Regiment of 
Foot. He commanded a Portuguese brigade at Corunna, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, St. Sebastian, and Nive, and received a cross and clasp for his 
services. 

The Reverend John Septimus Grover, late Vice-Provost of Eton Col- 
lege, died on Monday, at the ripe age of eighty-seven. He was one of 
the Fellows of Eton; having filled the post for forty years. His death 
also leaves the living of Farnham Royal at the disposal of the College. 


Lord Howden has left Paris for Madrid, to resume his duties as Ambas- 
sador at that court. 


The Russian corvette Navarin, 22 guns, has been at Portsmouth some 
time for repairs. She was to have been docked on Thursday, and, according 
to a Portsmouth paragraph which we find in the Standard, everything was 
in readiness for so doing, “‘ caisson up, and vessel’s draught duly chalked 
on stem and stern, when lo! a telegraphic message came down—‘ Russian 
corvette not to be docked.’”’ The vessel was making five feet of water 
per day. 

The Zimes publishes a remonstrance, signed “ Sydney Smith Sonder,’ 
British Consul for Epirus and Albania, dated Prevesa, September 10, and 
addressed to the Pacha of Asta, complaining of the barbarous actions done 
by “ the savage bands of Derbenaga, of Albanian race,”’ on the inhabitants 
of Prevesa, in whose homes they were quartered. The Consul does not 
specify cases; but informs the Pacha that he must be held responsible, 
not only for all injuries on Christians or their property perpetrated with 
his permission, but for such as may arise from his culpable neglect to 
afford protection. 

Sir Richard Mayne has addressed a circular to the Chairmen of the 
Metropolitan Railway Companies, requesting them to make arrangements 
in order to cause the drivers of hackney-carriages at their stations to give 
all passengers the tickets ordered by law, whether applied for or not. 
These tickets specify the number of the cab, and provide the hirer with 
the means of reference in case of complaints, or of property left in the car- 
riage. The drivers are impressed with the necessity of strict compliance 
with the law, in a new circular issued by Sir Richard Mayne. <A new 
ticket has been issued. 

Marshal Radetzky has extended the period for the free importation of 
corn into Lombardy to the end of March 1854. 

Austria and Sardinia have concluded a convention for the junction of 
the telegraphic lines of Lombardy and Piedmont. 

The number of railway bills for which plans and sections have been 
deposited now amounts to 135; for docks, bridges, harbours, water and 
gas, and improvement bills, 98; total, 233,—16 fewer than that of last 
session. 


An account has been received of the total loss of the Meridian passage- 
ship, on the voyage to Sydney. The story is told by one of the passengers, 
who went out as a correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, and who sigus 
his most interesting narrative ‘“ L.”’ 

The Meridian was a first-class ship, built of live oak and teak, of 579 tons 
burden; and took out 84 passengers, of whom 41 were children under the 
age of sixteen years, 17 women, and 26 men. She was commanded by Mr. 
Richard Hernaman, an able and experienced seaman, who had been a master 
fifteen years, and had been to Sydney four times. The ship, however, was 
under-manned, having nominally a crew of twenty-three, but really only 
ten able seamen; so that the mates had to help the men, and a regular 
** look-out’ was impossible. The Meridian sailed from London on the 4th 
June, and made a fine passage until it reached the 20th degree of South 
latitude. Aship which had fourteen days start was passed ; Captain Herna- 
man was anxious to beat everything. But as the chronometer was out of 
order, he steered for St. Paul’s, an island in the Indian Ocean, which he wished 
to sight to correct theinstrument. The wind was blowing hard on the night 
of the 24th August, and the sea running high. The Captain left Mr. Lam- 
burd, first mate, on the “ look-out,’ and went below. Mr. Lamburd left his 
post to light his pipe. Suddenly, just when the children were put to bed, 
and the tea-things were put away, a smart shock shook the fine ship; the 
captain rushed on deck, exclaiming ‘‘ Where is Mr. Lamburd ?” and almost 
in the same breath, ‘* My God, it is the island!” He seized the wheel and 

ut the helm hard a-starboard, but it was useless. The next momenta 

eavy sea washed him overboard. The ship had struck on the rocky and 
desolate island of Amsterdam. Several of the sailors took to the rigging; 
but some helped the passengers; the sea breaking over the ship in terrific 
waves. Presently the mainmast fell, and fortunately it made a bridge to 
the shore. The sailors went over this, and leftthe women and children! But 
the mates and one gallant seaman named Snow took the passengers over the 
mast one by one: three only were drowned. The women and children, all 
indeed, were wet through. A good deal of flannel had been saved, 
but little provisions, and the desolate coast was barren. The sailors 
ea a fire, and the flannel was served out to the women and children. 
The writer of the narrative was appointed by Mr. Lamburd keeper of the 
stores, and distributor of rations. On the first day they consisted only of a 
biscuit for every adult, half a biscuit for the children, and half a glass of 
ort wine for the women and children. Some of the crew and passengers 
ound wine and got drunk. The next thing was to get on the high land 
above; and with much difficulty a barely practicable ascent was found 
and made. The summit of the island was covered with a thick jungle of 
reeds, and beside those the 105 people pitched their tents. They had a 
week’s provisions; ‘a canister half full of preserved potatoes, a few cases of 
sa ghey meats, a large canister of very good tea, five or six pieces of salt 
f, two hams, about twenty-five cases of herrings, the brandy and wine 
already mentioned, and a few bottles of port, claret, and champagne, with a 
box of raisins, two dozen or so of candles, five boxes of lucifer-matches, two 
double-barrelled guns, a six-shot revolver, two ship’s pistols, five flasks of 
ceponee, and a small quantity of shot and some bullets.” 

_ Here they remained four days. Mr. Lamburd and the writer of the narra- 
tive watched the provisions on the shore, and passed there one night sitting 
on a ledge of rock, with the sea coming on in rollers, each tall and solid like 
a continuous wall; and expecting every moment to see their provisions 
washed away. After this, all hands were persuaded to remove the provisions 





on to the cliff. Before this was done, however, a sail a red ; and answered 
the signal of distress, but was compelled to stand off. ere was a new source 
of grief. But two days after, on the 3lst August, “A boat! a boat!” was 
shouted, and a whale-boat was seen rowing near the shore. The crew pointed to 
a part of the coast, and rowed away towards it ; and the whole encampment pre- 
pared to follow. Aftera journey of great toil and suffering—a journey of two days, 
through thick jungle and along the edge of the cliff—the whole party reached 
a place of embarkation. In this they were much aided by the mate of the 
“iain who had been landed to help them. But now the wind sprang up 
again ; the whaler was carried out to sea ; the wretched people on the island 
had nothing but “raw cabbages”’ to eat. Two days passed: onthe third, the 
5th of September, “‘ A ship!’’ was again shouted. The captain, Ludlow by 
name, came in his own boat, brought provisions, and then took the people 
allon board. The ship proved to be the Monmouth, an American whaler. 
Captain Ludlow left the whaling-grounds with his cargo of misfortune, and 
took them safely to the Mauritius; where they were most hospitably received, 
The Chamber of Commerce there voted 120/. to Captain Ludlow as a testi- 
monial ; and a sum of 1200/. was raised for the passeugers. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 








Ten Weeks Week 
of 1843-52. of 1853, 

Zymotic Diseases....csccccseccccceccccccecccscsscceccessessvece 2,426 coos «311 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,. 503 on 50 
Tubercular Diseases .....6ccecesccececcececeseceeereeesseveseese 1,747 215 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Sense: 1,215 ° 155 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........+.+++ oe 389 6 5) 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Resp’ eves 2,340 297 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 584 51 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C......csceccccecceeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee 117 ecco 12 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c....... 113 eooe 8 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, & 88 ke 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c..... i eee 3 
Malformations, ..scecccceccesescecececceees 47 eee 3 
Premature Birth 213 oe 2 
Atrophy 199 ones 35 
Age..... 517 eeee 50 
Budd lol eee 7 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance.....sscccscessevece 288 eves 27 

Total (including unspecified causes). ......-+seeeees eves 10,931 1,339 


The new yacht for the Queen is to be built at Pembroke, and preparations 
have commenced. It will be called the Windsor Castle, and will be 340 
feet long over all; to be built almost entirely of mahogany, and on the 
Sequel planking system. 

The Board of Customs has issued a notice announcing the establishment 
of an open court, to sit on Tuesdays and Fridays, for the hearing of com- 
plaints, and for investigating matters connected with the Customs’ revenue, 

The Board of Trade has received a communication from the Foreign Se- 
cretary, stating that — Correo, of the Brazilian merchant ship Sophia, 
has been awarded a gold medal and a gratuity of twenty-five guineas, for his 
services in rescuing six of the crew of the British — Chusan, whom he 
picked up at sea; and for his subsequent kind and humane treatment of 
them for several days, for which he refused to accept any remuneration. 

It is scarcely credible, but we believe that the fact can be verified, that no 
less than 500 seamen and marines have deserted from her Majesty's ships at 
the home ports within the last two or three months.— Plymouth Mail. 

Some years since, Earl Ducie bought a picture by Mulready, “ Interior of a 
Barber’s Shop,” for seventy guineas: at a recent sale of the Earl’s collection 
it realized 7802. 

The Reverend G. Fletcher, who has just completed his hundred-and-sixth 
year, preached at Hope Chapel, Bunhill Row, on Sunday last. 

M. Ponsoles, owner of a menagerie at Toulouse, has been lacerated by 2 
tiger, into whose cage he had entered to show his power in beast-taming. 

During the recent encampment of the troops at Chobham, Lieutenant 
Sayer, of the Scots Fusiliers, challenged any officer of the British Army to 
run 150 yards for 1507. Captain Astley, of the Welsh Fusiliers, accepted the 
challenge, on condition that there should be two races, one a flat, the other 
a hurdle race. The first race came off at Salt Hill on Tuesday, and Lieute- 
nant Sayer beat his opponent by three feet. But on Thursday, when the 
hurdle race came off, in Windsor Home Park, Lieutenant Sayer slipped up 
at the fourth hurdle, and the Captain gained the race. 

Mr. Robert Dering, of Lockleys, Welwyn, has lost his right hand by the 
explosion of his gun, in shooting. He had charged one barrel, and intended 
to charge the second; but he added the powder and shot by mistake to the 
first charge, and rammed them down very hard; the two charges exploded, 
bursting the barrel. 

In the hot discontent of 1848, a singular assemblage might have been seen 
collected in the room of a coffee-house at Holborn. There you would have 
encountered men glib of tongue, passionate in temperament, of solid or 
scanty information, well-meaning and ill-meaning, sheer demagogues or ear- 
nest fellows, painfully struggling to right a world which seemed too heavy 
at the top. Presiding over them was a scholar, fresh from the quiet, refined 
family, or the choice seats of biblical and classic lore. Professor Maurice, 
you will guess, and you are right. Determined to satisfy himself as to what 
those clamorous thousands really were—what their thoughts, their wishes, 
and their mental and moral standard—the Professor took a bold step, and 
with marvellous judgment contrived to bring together all the leaders w 
had the confidence of the workshops and the repute of respectable men. 
For week after week he listened attentively to their exposition of their pana- 
cea, their wild complaints, and their restless, undecided scepticism. The 
plan he adopted was to take notes of each man’s address, and, before the 
evening closed, to read them over, taking every opportunity to put in a word 
of sound counsel, to set aside a fallacy, and to bring into beautiful relief an 
unsullied Christianity. Of course the mere trading agitators could not stand 
this, and his audience grew a little thinner; but, to the last, it was of a re- 
markable description. Then followed lectures of a directly religious ten- 
dency, classes of various kinds, and the attempts I have alluded to, to bring 
the associative ero into practice, so far as our law of partnership wil 
allow, As to the wisdom of the latter experiments I say nothing, but to 
this I can testify—Professor Maurice’s ~ ona have rescued hundreds of 
acute, well-read, moral working men from the evils of infidelity and the dan- 
gers of tempestuous political agitation. He is beloved, almost adored, by 
numbers, who in their turn influence numbers more.—Cambridge Inde- 
pendent ; London Correspondence. 

The winter has begun earlier than usual in Paris. 
on Wednesday ; the thermometer at 26} Fahrenheit. 

In 1780 there were 259 Roman Catholic priests in England ; now there are 
875, with 612 churches and chapels: of the latter no fewer than 274 have 
been erected within the last three years. 

Sentence has been pronounced by the Correctional Tribunal of Poitiers on 
the following persons implicated in a late melancholy accident on the rail- 
way between that place and Bordeaux : M. de Sassenay has been condemn 
to two years’ imprisonment and 1500 francs fine; M. de Crevecour, twelve 
months’ imprisonment and 1000 francs fine; M. Landré, twelve months 


There was sharp frost 





imprisonment and 300 francs fine; M. Leroy, six months’ imprisonment an) 
300 francs fine; M. Didion, director, has been declared civilly responsible. 
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POSTSCRIPT. ; 


The latest accounts from the Danube are unimportant in point of inci- 
dent. It is stated that the Turks have thrown forward a force from Ka- 
lafat towards Krajova, and constructed an intrenched camp for 8000 men ; 
that they still hold the islands at Hirsova against the Russians; and that 
a body of Cossacks thrown over the river above Turtukai had been cut to 
pieces. With respect to the march of Osten Sacken’s corps, so many 
times announced as being in Moldavia, it is now asserted that it has not 
even entered Bessarabia. A telegraphic despatch from Vienna, dated 
‘Tuesday, says that military preparations on a large scale were going on 
in Wallachia. “ The Russian army was expected to be soon in a condi- 
tion to take the offensive.” The same despatch touches on the Servian 

uestion— 
’ “The Austrian Cabinet lends its most strenuous support to the Servian 
dcclaration of neutrality in the war between Turkey and Russia. The 
Porte, on the other hand, does not sanction that neutrality; and it has in- 
formed the Servian Government, that if strategical necessity should com- 
mand it, the Sultan would make use of his power as suzerain and march his 
troops through Servia.”” 


It is stated, also from Vienna of the above date, that the Turkish Go- 
vernment has issued a strict prohibition against the granting of letters of 
margue; and that a British steamer has arrived at Varna to take off the 
British Consul to Constantinople. 


Surprised in the Mediterranean to hear that Russia and Turkey were 
at war, the officer in command of a Russian corvette and two brigs, be- 
longing to the Black Sea fleet, has taken refuge in Trieste to avoid the 
risk of capture. 

Two young Boyards, Gregeario and Fiotti, have been arrested and mys- 
teriously carried off. They had uttered something showing disaffection 
to Russia. Some Russian officers went to the house of Gregeario, and 
finding armed Boyards present, they did not attempt to arrest them: pre- 
sently, however, a file of Russians and Wallachians appeared, headed by 
the Wallachian Minister of Police; an uproar ensued, and Gregeario and 
Fiotti were simply ordered to remain in their homes. But on a subse- 
quent night they disappeared. 


The King of Sweden in person opened the Diet on the 24th Novem- 
ber. In his speech, the remarkable e annexed has attracted much 
attention : it is supposed to refer to the attitude of Russia in Finland and 
the Baltic— 

“ Agreeably to the demands of my royal duty and the present political 
position of Europe, I will cause to be laid before you a statement of a com- 
prete system of defence. Such a system is imperatively called for in order 
to place the country in a position to preserve its independence.” 

The Prussian Second Chamber have elected Count Schwerin President, 
by 136 to 123 votes given to Prince Hohenlohe. 


The Belgian Chamber of Representatives, in its sitting of Wednesday, 
adopted the Public Subsistence Bill, by which articles of food are author- 
ized to be imported free of duty. The bill was carried by 78 votes: 
there were no Opposition votes, but nine members abstained from voting. 


Nothing has been received today to confirm the report of a Miguelite 
insurrection in Portugal. 

Fabri, the gonfalonicre of Leghorn, was stabbed on the night of the 
24th November. 


A private letter from a friend at Florence says—‘ The vintage this 
year in Tuscany has been almost an entire failure, particularly in the low 
grounds. One proprictor, who on the average makes on his estate about 
3000 barrels, this year has only made 70 barrels; and another proprietor, 
who on the average makes about 1600 barrels, in 1852 only made 28 
barrels, and this year none at all.” 


We learn, on what we deem to be sufficient authority, that the Go- 
vernment has come to the determination of withholding the usual 
“Queen's letters” from the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts, and from the National Society. It is not for us to impugn 
this decision. We are aware that these two societies have for some time 
past been charged with Tractarian leanings.—Morning Herald. 


The action against the Australian Royal Mail Company was continued 
yesterday, but not concluded. The master, surgeon, and purser, put in evi- 
dence directly counter to that of the prosecuting passengers. There are 
eleven actions pending against the Company. 


As a luggage-train of fifty waggons was crossing Chat Moss, from Man- 
chester, early yesterday morning, an axle broke; the shock snapt the 
coupling, and more than half the waggons were left behind. Unconscious 
of the accident, the driver went on with the diminished train. It was very 
fegey and dark. The wrecked waggons had leaped one on the other, and 
made a pile across the line forty feet high. ‘Trains were coming both ways. 


A breaksman, left behind, ran towards Manchester to stop one train, and , 


meeting an engine, sent that on, while he ran back to stop another from 
Liverpool. He was only in time to signal an engine and two carriages to 
slacken speed. The driver did so, but nevertheless ran into the wreck. 
Fortunately, no person was hurt. 


The Marshall, a screw-steamer from Hamburg, with 150 emigrants and a 
crew of 18 on board, due at Hull on Monday, had not arrived on Thursday. 
On Wednesday some of her boats were picked up by a fishing-smack in the 
North Sea. The barque Woodhouse came into cullision with a steamer, sup- 

1 to be the Marshall, on Monday, off the mouth of the Humber; anda 
ussian vessel heard cries of distress, 





Errata.—By accident one of the proofs of the paper on Mr. Mathew Arnold's 
Poems remained uncorrected till after the Supplement, in which the paper is in- 
serted, was partly printed off. The most material of the errata was the substitution 
of “ fresh” for “Greek,” near the mididle of the first column of page 6. The correct 
reading is—* Or, let him him only make out of a Greek subject, a fine poem,” &c. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Stock Excuanog, Frrpay APTERNOON. 
The upward tendency in the English Funds, so conspicuous during the 
past month, has been at length arrested. A disposition to sell Stock was 
evinced on Saturday afternoon; which, coupled with a report that the Rus- 





sians had crossed the Danube, caused a decline after official hours of } per 
cent; Consols then left off at 95} §. They have since, with the exception 
of this afternoon, undergone a daily retrograde movement; yesterday they 
were as low as 94}, but subsequently rallied §. The market’ has been in- 
fluenced by a strong impression that the Turkish question will lead to a 
general disturbanee of the peace of Europe. Some importance was at first 
attached to the departure of the Russian Consul, until it transpired that the 
object was to accompany the 800,000/. of gold shipped to Amsterdam on ac- 
count of the Emperor of Russia, arising from the sale of Exchequer Bills, and 
balance withdrawn from the Bank of England: a large portion of it must, 
however, be returned within the next four months for dividends. Money has 
been again in demand in the Stock Exchange, and out of doors; in conse- 
quence of which several applications have been made at the Bank for discount 
of the Dissented Stocks due in January. Respecting the Three per Cents 1751, 
and New South Sea Annuities, yesterday was the last day for receiving such ap- 
lications, when their transfer-books finally closed. It now appears that the 
irectors of South Sea Stock have expressed themselves willing to advance, 
as soon as expedientafter the 5th January next, on application of the holders, 
1007. upon every 100/. Stock, until the act be passed for a final distribution, 
It is also understood that the bill about to be introduced will allow of the 
trust clauses being rejected. The arrival of gold on Monday from Australia 
and New York amounted to about 256,000/. The accounts from St. Peters- 
burg mention a reaction in the rate of exchange, which will probably prevent 
further remittances of gold from England. Today the Funds have been 
rather more in request, and Consols have improved §; closing at 94} 5 for 
both Money and Account. Stock has become cheaper for immediate delivery ; 
it is about § dearer for the January settlement. Bank Stock is 1 better 
this week; and Exchequer Bills 2s. lower. India Stock has not altered. 
The advances of the Bank of England on Government Securities during the 
shutting of the transfer-books, now near at hand, will be at 4} per cent. 

Foreign Stocks have been heavy during the week; but the transactions 
have not been numerous, Danish Three per Cents and Swedish are 1 better. 
A decline has occurred in the following—Austrian, Peruvian Four-and-a- 
half, Portuguese Four per Cents, and Buenos Ayres, 1; Mexican, and Sar- 
dinian, }; Spanish Three per Cents, Ditto Deferred, and Granada Deferred, 
4; Spanish Certificates, }. The fall in Portuguese was occasioned by intel- 
ligence on Wednesday of a Miguelite revolt, although it has been since dis- 
credited. 

Railways have been languid, chiefly in connexion with the decline in Con- 
sols. The arrangement of the account on Tuesday passed off well. Up to 
yesterday afternoon, no recovery had taken place, and at the close the de- 
pression in some of the leading lines compared with last Saturday's was to 
the following extent—Caledonian, 2/. 15s.; Great Northern, 2/. 10s.; Nor- 
folk, South-Eastern, and York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 2/.; London and 
North-Western, and York and North Midland, 1/. i0s.; Great Western, and 
Midland, 1/. 5s.; East Lancashire, and North British, 1/.; Chester and Holy- 
head, and Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 10s. ; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 15s.; Aberdeen, 5s. In Foreign Shares, the decline has been— 
Luxembourg, Namur and Liege, and Paris and Rouen, 1/.; Paris and Stras- 
bourg, 15s.; Northern of France, Paris and Lyons, Rouen and Havre, and 
Sambre and Meuse, 10s, Today the English and Foreign lines are rather 
higher. 

. Sarunpay, Twetve o’CLock. 

The English Funds are } lower this morning, Consols being 947 § for both 
Money and Account. Exchequer Bills 36 premium. The bullion return 
by the Bank of England shows the large decrease of 729,271/., arising from 
the late extensive shipments on account of Russia. In Foreign Stocks not 
the least change has occurred. Railways are rather firm; bargains have 
taken place in the following—Lancashire and Yorkshire, 66} ; London and 
North-Western, 102}; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 23; London, Bright- 
on, and South Coast, 98; Midland, 623. 





3 per Cent Consols........++ 4 | Danish 3 per Cents .......- 82 4 
Ditto for Account, .......+++ o4 | Dutch 24 per Cents........+ 63 4 

3 per Cent Reduced ,....... 933 Ditto 4 per Cents ........++ 95 6 

Bj per Cents .......ceeeeeee 95} § Mexican 3 per Cents ......+ 24) 5 
Long Annuities .......+..++ 3 5-16 | Peruvian 44 per Cents ..... 702 
Bank Stock .........++ 217 19 | Ditto Deferred 3 perCents., 49 51 
Exchequer Bills.... 36 Portuguese 4 per Cents ..... 40 2 
India Stock ....... 2513 | Russian 5 per Cents. 

Austrian 5 per Cent 924 Ditto 44 per Cents... .s 
Brazilian 5 per Cents, 97 9 Spanish 3 per Cents . . 453 6 
Belgian 4} per Cents . 946 Ditto Deferred ........ eee 219: | 
Chilian 6 per Cents . -- 1013 | Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 80 90 exd 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 102 4 Swedish 4 per Cents.,,..... 90 2 ex d, 





Che Cheatres. 


The commencement of the “ real Adelphi piece,” which was to have been 
produced this week, affords an instance of real Adelphi practice. Originally 
announced for Monday last, the drama was deferred to Thursday last, 
and now it stands over for Monday next. The gift of prophecy, with 
which the inditer of Adelphi bills is endowed, does not extend to dates. 
In the mean time, we may conjecture from the title of Zhe Thirst for 
Gold, or the Lost Ship and the Wild Flower of Mexico—(rather a long title, 
by the way)—that it is an adaptation of La Pritre des Naufrages, 


Parisian TukaTRICAats, 

Madame George Sand has been turning her celebrated novel of Mav- 
prat into a five-act play; and it has been produced with great success at 
the Odéon,—a theatre which, like the Gymnase, has for some time past 
steadily advanced in importance. The Gaité, on the other hand, seems 
emulous of the fame of its neighbour the Thédtre National, having 
brought out an Astley’s sort of piece entitled Les Cosagues. A knot of 
patriotic Frenchmen knock about the Tartar occupants of Champagne, just 
as half-a-dozen British sailors used to knock about scores of Frenchmen 
thirty years ago; and Napoleon, back from Elba on his white horse, winds 
up the whole with an effective tableau. 


OPENING OF ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 

St. Martin’s Hall is a most remarkable—almost a solitary—instance of 
® great public odifice, entitled from its magnitude and importance to the 
epithet of national, erecua hy the enterprise and energy of a private in- 
dividual. Except the vast cathedrai a: Boulogne, Wie Mot -6 the zeal 
and unaided exertions of a single priest, we know of nothing like it, “bi. 
Martin’s Hall, as is well known, originated in Mr. Hullah’s desire to have 
a “home” for his great vocal seminary ; and, being a man of large views, 
he combined this object with that of creating a music-hall worthy of this 
metropolis, and sufticient for musical performances on the largest scale. 
How he has gone on for many years with indomitable perseverance, 
raising funds for the work by his own labour and on his own responsibi- 
lity, and carrying it forward in spite of obstacles and difficulties, is well 
known to the public. Long before he was able to complete the building, 











he rendered it very useful, not only as a locality for his own singing- 
schools and concerts, but for other public purposes ; and we have now the 























































































































THE SPECTATOR. 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


On this occasion its aptitude for its purpose was fullydested. It isa}. THE TRUE INTERNATIONAL LAW QU ESTION. 
lofty and spacious room, perfect in its proportions, grand and noble yet | SeLpom perhaps has a controversy been carried on with so much 
without heaviness or gloom. Its appearance, indeed, brilliantly illumin- | ability, and at the same time with so little chance on one side or 
ated and filled with company, was as light and cheerful as that of any | 80 little | ag “og on either, as that which has oceupied the news- 
concert-room in London. _Its acoustical qualities were found to be ad- | papers for the last three weeks on the topics of international 
mirable. Every species of musical sound, from the full swell of the cho- | treaties and their abrogation or otherwise by war. It is no doubt 
rus and the orchestra to the softest inflection of a single instrument or | a grave subject, and worthy of the ability bestowed upon it; but 
voice, was heard with the utmost clearness— without the confusion on the | egmmon sense demands that it should be carried a step Senter 
one hand and feebleness on the other which almost always injure music | than putting the right construction upon the text-writers who 
in a vast locality. The solo voices, especially, came out with such ful- | hendis the low 
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satisfaction of recording the entire completion of a music-hall, which, as 
a hall for musical performance, has no equal in London. This event was 
“inaugurated” on Thursday evening, when the hall was opened with a 
concert of vocal and instrumental music. 














ness and apparent facility, that to sing in such a place must have been a | 
positive pleasure. 

The concert, though not entire 
the occasion. The chorus and orchestra were about three hundred strong ; 
a strength which we, for our part, would never desire to see exceeded; | 
for, when composed of select materials, it is sufficient for every object of | 
power and grandeur, while it is free from the noisy confusion which | 
unwieldy masses of seven or eight hundred must inevitably produce. | 
The choristers were selected from among the best-trained members of | 
Mr. Hullah’s schools; and the band contained the ablest performers on 
every instrument, It happened (a thing we should not have expected) | 
that the secular portion of the concert was better than the sacred. A | 
long and laboured “Te Deum” of Haydn, produced as a novelty, was 
not in the master’s happiest vein. It was a piece of good workmanship, 
but mechanical ; there was the art of the musician, but not his genius. 
Madame Viardot cannot fail in anything, but her reading of Handel’s 
song “ If guiltless blood” was not Handelian. She tried to make it too 
declamatory, too dramatic, and thus broke the fine continuous flow which 
is the beauty of this air. The movements from a Mass by Gounod—the 
Sanctus, Hosanna, and Benedictus—were first produced by Mr. Hullah 
some years ago in the same place. They are remarkable for a quality 
very rare in the Romish church music, a grave and solemn simplicity ; | 
which, though in our opinion it enhances their real merit as ecclesiastical | 
music, unfits them in some measure for concert-performance. 

The great and successful features of the concert were two secular pieces ; 
a portion of the second act of Gluck’s Orfeo, and Mendelssohn’s Wal- | 
purgis Night. In Orfeo Madame Viardot was entirely at home. She 
sang the scenes in which Orpheus, by his pathetic strains, softens the ob- 
duracy of the fiends who guard the portals of Hell, and in which he at | 
length finds his Eurydice in the Elysian Fields. Of all dramatic music 
Gluck’s is the most dramatic. He never sacrifices truth of expression (as | 
Mozart himself often does) for the sake of pleasing the ear; but where 
beauty is suggested by and naturally flows from truth, then Gluck’s 
music is the most beautiful in the world. Such is the case with these 
two scenes in Orfeo; they are enchanting, and Madame Viardot made 
them so, even without the association of the stage. The Wa/lpurgis 
Night has often been performed under Mr. Hullah’s direction ; indeed, if 
we are not mistaken, he was the first to produce it in London. He is 
himself, and has made his singers, well acquainted with it; and this chef- 
d’ceuvre of Mendelssohn has never been heard to greater advantage than 
it was on Thursday evening. 

We trust that Mr. Hullah will now resume his regular concerts, which 
have been suspended during the completion of the building. None of our 
musical entertainments are more gratifying to the real lover of music. 





THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, 

A paper was read on Wednesday by Mr. A. Fraser, the engineer to 
Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, and Co.’s establishment, on the vexed 
and vexatious question of smoky chimnies—or rather of some among the 
infrequent smokeless. : 

. Mr, Fraser, without entering discursively into the general question, 
limited his scope to a description of the means adopted at the particular 
premises with which he is connected, and of the actual results. An in- 
vention of his own had had a partial succegs; but the apparatus now em- 
ployed is Dukes’s patent furnace, which was first applied to one of the 
engine-boilers in February 1848,—a time, by the by, when France and 
the Continent gencrally were strenuously refusing to consume their own 
sthoke, It has subsequently been used with other utensils, including 
brewing-coppers, which present some peculiar difficulties; and a fire of 
fifty or sixty fect in area is worked without smoke. The consequent eco- 
nomy in fuel—it being found practicable to employ coal inferior in quality 
though not less in quantity—is in the ratio of 8338/. to an original outlay 
of 30007, In France, this apparatus has just been tried by M. Taillefer in 
a Government steamer, with success; and equal success attends the em- 
ployment of the same, as well as of some other inventions, at the candle- | 
works of Messrs. Price and Co. 

The discussion which ensued was opened by Mr. John Stephens ; who 
has an invention of his own, discarding, like Dukes’s, the agency of valves 
and dampers, but immoveable, and, as the inventor affirms, more simple, 
The processes of Mr. Samuel Hall, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Hazeldine, were 
also alluded to; and Mr. Wilson, of the firm of Price and Co., and a gen- | 
tleman connected with the Mint, gave evidence of their own experience | 
confirmatory of the lecturer's. 

Among the objects exhibited at this sitting, were some gigantic photo- | 
graphs—a street-scene and some busts, nearly if not quite life-size—from 
the Imperial printing-office at Vienna; specimens none the less fine for 
their largeness, and which, it was mentioned, have been produced with 
English lenses. te 

tHE DEPARTMsxt OF ART AND SCIENCE. 

An official circular has been issued to all masters of schools in con- 
nexion with this department, calling for their opinion—“ 1. As to the ex- 
tent to which they consider drawing can be taught to a child in one hour 
a week, or, considering vacations, &c., about forty hours a year; 2. The 

ss in detail by which such instruction can be given; 3. The charac- 
ter of the examples to be used, and some definition of the stages in which 
they should be used.” It may be said that these are exactly the points 
on which the Department should give its opinion to the masters. Still it 
is well to be deliberate; and the authorities must be the best able to 
know their own ignorance, if it exists. Of course, on receiving the 
‘ opinions,” it will be for them to decide which is chatf, and which grain. 





ly unexceptionable, was yet worthy of | Positive conventions between independent powers.” 
ng; | alluded to the assertion in passing, a couple of weeks since, we en- 


Not long since, a ey hazarded the 
hasty statement that “a war not only suspends but abrogates all 
When we 


tered a caveat against it; and the reasons that have been advanced 
to support it have helped to confirm our doubt. Passages have 
been advanced from Vattel and Martens to show that conventions 
and treaties made with a nation are broken and annulled by a war 
arising between the contracting parties, and must be renewed at 
the peace ; passages, however, which are overwhelmed by others 
that qualify them or contradict them. The truth is, that the spirit 
of the writers on international law tends to establish the posi- 
tion, that while, generally speaking, treaties are suspended during 
a war, because their conventions are inapplicable to a state of war- 
fare, they resume their force on the subsidence of war, excepting 
in respect to such express stipulations as the very act of war has 
irretrievably broken up. The counter passages, in that sense, have 
been abundantly quoted during the week, and have become as fa- 
miliar to the reader of the journals as the commonplaces of the day. 
No doubt, it has been usual, for caution, on the restoration of 
— to make an express aa of renewal; a stipulation, 
however, not more necessary than the notice which an insurance- 
office habitually issues to its insurers warning them of the 
necessity for renewing their premium. Such a notice always in- 
cludes the caveat against supposing the notice itself to be ne- 
cessary. Examples of treaties surviving war may be multiplied 
indefinitely ; but perhaps the most striking which has recently 
been in discussion 1s the treaty of Utrecht, cited at the time of the 
Montpensier marriage, although Spain and France had been so 
frequently disturbed by war in the interval. 

The controversy is more theoretical than practical. It origi- 
nates in the vagueness of our language on such subjects. We 
speak of “ international /aw.” There is no international law. Of 
what does that which passes by the name consist ?>—Its foundation 
is a series of treaties, events, and commentaries. Many of the 
treaties are abrogated; those still surviving being but a fraction 
of the entire, and containing stipulations which are open to quibble 
on the most trivial dispute. The events are equally uncertain and 
complicated. Certain writers of great learning and ability have 
endeavoured to extract from these treaties and events the prin- 
ciples and the usages of nations; and their essays, with a running 
commentary, constitute the text-books which are said to expound 
the body of the international law. We had indeed had that 
which all called the law, and which served the purpose well 
enough so leng as it was only Jax in its authority, and partially in- 
fringed, and not set aside in toto, as it now is, when Russia is 
breaking the general convention of Europe. Nor, if we had the 
law, which we have not, haye we either the tribunal or the 
executive to enforce it. How uncertain the law must be, is 


| proved by this very discussion; and if it were not also placed 


beyond a doubt by the action of the great powers of the 
world, it might be by the intrusion of totally new ideas at 
the will and invention of those who ought to be subject to the eode. 
The United States, for example, have recently put forth a claim to 
protect individuals who have cast off their fealty to their natural 
sovereign, upon the strength of a merely constructive “ Americar 
citizenship.” That Austria complained of such a pretension, that 
her complaint was fruitless, and that in effect she has subsequently 
acquiesced in the claim of America, shows how impossible it is to 
put any such question to the test of appeal, even in appealing 
to a textual body of law. We are perhaps the less capable of deal- 
ing with these questions, since European war, the test of treaties, 
is of so much more infrequent occurrence than it used to be; and 
thus by degrees we are losing our practice and skill in creating 
and applying precedents under the guidance of the text-books. 
The text-books, curiously treated as if they were statutes or had 
the force of statutes, are gradually declining into their proper po- 


_ sition as essays towards the extraction of legal principles out of 


data which are too precarious and conflicting to supply those prin- 
ciples with any fixity either in fact or authority. These text- 
books have applied to a stage in the acted history of the world 


| which now appears to be drawing to a conclusion; and their 
| authority is insufficient for the purpose to which it will be wanted 


henceforward. 

The world has materially altered in its condition since even the 
most modern of the tigen tesbariiens laid down laws for restoring 
or maintaining peace. The development of the mechanical arts has 


| taken place in warlike “4 song ae as well as in those of peace. The 


great facility of transit has brought states nearer together; and 
the vast creation of property has rendered most of the civilized 
states more easy to be damaged, at the same time that it has 
imposed upon each a stake which should render it more anxious 
to preserve the peace. War, therefore, is in some respect much 
easier than it used to be, at the same time that there are 
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stronger guarantees against provoking it. These guarantees, 
however, do not apply toall states with equal foree. In proportion 
as a state is spread over a rude territory itis rougher and stronger, 
and less likely to be essentially injured by war. With one excep- 
tion, the most powerful and civilized states do not come within 
that category. The exception is afforded by the United States of 
America, which are civilized and wealthy, although to a great 
extent based upon a territory in a condition of youthful rudeness. 
Even the United States, however, possess a commerce too extensive 


not to furnish a considerable guarantee in favour of general peace. | 


It may be said that, therefore, all the most civilized powers of the 
world would be too much injured by war to risk it lightly. 
Nevertheless, there is every sign that those whose duty it is to 
watch over the maintenance of peace anticipate a breach of it. 
France has just increased the most powerful arm in her service, 
that of the celebrated Vincennes rifles. Our own Government 
has just called forth a body of coast volunteers for Ireland. The 
King of Prussia declares that he watches the state of Europe with 
solicitude. However conscious the Governments may be that the 
welfare and property of society demand the maintenance of tran- 
quillity, yet it is evident, by their precautions, that they are antici- 
pating a wanton infraction of that internationality. This infrac- 
tion would be indulged in support of no great prineiple—in further- 


ance of no great cause: itis nothing more respectable than a riot— | 


awiot destructive of order and property. 

In the face of such warnings, the course to be taken by those 
Governments who are responsible for the maintenance of civilization, 
because they are de facto at its head, is sufficiently obvious. It 
will not do to prepare for anticipated riot by putting off decisive 
measures, and hoping that something may turn up in the course 
of events. If the police of a great capital, anticipating a disturb- 
ance, were to trust to the turn of luck, or to the penitence of con- 
spirators, instead of relying upon its own resolution and its sub- 
stantial precautions, the safety of that capital would not be worth 
an hour’s purchase. The actual state of Europe at the present 
moment is that of a great town whose aeaeien are all easy, 
whose property is exposed to attack, and which can already point 
out those who are conspiring to riot. But, as we have already 
said, the eode of law which has been supposed to exist in Europe 
proves to be insuflicient, and it is without an executive. The | 
long-enduring general peace has concealed from us the want of an 
international police, until we are on the very eve of requiring its 
services. What, then, is the obvious and practical course? It is, 
that those states who are charged with the maintenance of peace 
should constitute themselves, so to speak, special constables for its 
preservation. They must come to a distinct and straightforward 
understanding upon their principles of joint action, and must en- 
rol themselves avowedly for the purpose. It has been intimated, 
we have not yet heard with how much authority, that France and 
England are contemplating a treaty which would lay down the 
basis upon which those two states are prepared to unite in main- 
taining order in Europe—inviting the concurrence of other states. 
That would be a step exactly of the kind which the wants of the 
time demand. It is, in fact, the next step which wil/, sooner or 
later, be taken by those states that bring about a restoration of 
the peace; and it will be much more happy for the world if the 
step be taken before the riot rather than after it. If the principles 
are sufficiently simple, broad, and frank, they will obtain the imme- 
diate concurrence of those other states which have common in- 
terest with France and England in the maintenance of peace; and 
that treaty would be in fact the first commencement—the founda- 
tion-stone—of the body of international law which we have hitherto 
done without, but without which the peace and property of Eu- 
rope can no longer be maintained in safety. 





RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA SHORT OF CASH. 

THE two great powers of Europe that are just now threatening a 
trial of strength, for the purpose of dictating to the globe, are ob- 
liged to confess that their power is not so perfect as they could 
wish. It is understood that Austria is seeking for advances | 
of money; but she has sought so constantly of late, and had, if 
any, at the best such imperfect success, that she is obliged to take 
elaborate means of raising her credit, before she can hope to touch 
the argent. And the Emperor of Russia, who has played the cha- 
racter of a wealthy potentate—who has been to Austria almost 
like the “uncle from India” of French novels—is now obliged to 
— up cash in a manner not usual with wealthy persons. 

The Emperor Nicholas has been withdrawing the money that he 
had invested in the English Funds, to the amount of 800,000. ; 
and he has been doing the same in Paris. The supposition that he 
is actuated by spite, or by the desire to damage the credit of either 
couutry, has been very properly scouted as incredible, for petti- 
ness and for silliness; but iF nether of those in0tives is the one, it | 
must be sheer want of cash. 

On behalf of Austria, it has been elaborately pleaded, in a semi- | 
official pamphlet on “the Present State of the Finances and Cur- 
reney of Austria,” that the deficit of 1852 was only 53,447,000 | 
florins; the deficit having gradually decreased since 1849, when | 
it stood at 121,000,000 florins. The avowed deficits of the five | 
years ending 1852 amount in the aggregate to 337,000,000 florins. 
It is also known that Austria is continually tampering with her | 
paper currency, forced into circulation by various devices; and 
that she has habitually striven to conceal her deficit, by loans and | 
other contrivances. Austria, therefore, is even more in want of | 
cash than her great patron. 

Now then is the time for Mr. Cobden’s “crumpling” warfare. 


Let loans to Russia or to Austria be stopped, and the despotic states 
are crumpled up, he assures us. The ditliculty, however, is to stop 
the loans. When capitalists have cash, and kings ask to borrow, 
it is difficult to refuse. There is indeed a popular notion that 
potentates who are hard up “ cannot” go to war. The fact is, 
nevertheless, that they do go. No country has been more belli- 
gerent “during the peace” than half-insolvent Austria. A tight- 
ness of the military chest, no doubt, is a great nuisance to a com- 
mander-in-chief ; but we are not aware of an instance in history in 
which that difficulty has had an absolute effect. Austria goes to 
war, notwithstanding the depreciation of her paper cash; the 
Americans. accomplished the war of independence, although their 
paper was as rubbish; and French assignats were so depreciated 
that a cart-load would scarcely buy a bun in Paris, without stop- 
ping the wars either of Republic or the Empire. 

Still, the knowledge of this shortness of money is not without 
its use. It shows to us that Austria and Russia are not so strong 
as they pretend to be. They have armies and other appliances of 

war, but they cannot purchase so much army, construct so much 
fortress, indulge in so much intrigue, as if they had an unlimited 
purse. Amongst the proniises of revived means for Austria, her 
financiers reckon the produce of Lombardy and Hungary ; the two 
| provinces which will be most easily separated from the empire, 
and which, as we learn from this financial confession, would be the 
| most vulnerable point of attack. The policy of a true strategist 
is learned from the foibles of his foe. 











A PROTESTANT CRUSADE. 

Lorp Sarressvry “ snaps his fingers at all the powers of Europe 
in combination.” He asks, why, in the cause of Protestantism, 
| Englishmen should be less bold than Queen Elizabeth? “ why 
| behind Cromwell?” why less “fiery” than their brethren in 
| America ?—The meeting over which Lord Shaftesbury presided 
| when he uttered this energetic language addressed a memorial to 
Lord Clarendon, claiming protection for British subjects against 
Papal oppression ; a document which suggested that “a determined 
stand should be made against these aggressive and hostile demon- 
strations "—by claiming liberty of conscience and of worship, and 
in the case of refusal, by withdrawing from diplomatic intercourse 
with nations thus refusing. 

The “ determined stand” shrinks to very small measures in com- 
parison with the “energetic” language by which they are pre- 
faced. It is not readily apprehended what coercive power can 
exist in the withdrawal of an ambassador. Formerly, indeed, 
when to do so was but the preliminary to acts of positive coercion, 
it was a formidable step; but what do we gain by it now in ow 
day? We have seen an Ambassador withdrawn from Spain—with 
what effect ? The Spanish Government did not adopt Lord Pal- 
merston’s policy, or grant a burial-ground, because Sir Henry 
Bulwer had been withdrawn. There is no British Minister, but 
only a sort of consular agent, at Rome; but does the absence of a 
British Minister at Rome, the very fountain and centre of these 
aggressions, check the pretensions of the Pope? On the contrary, 
there is some reason to suppose that the absence of a complete 
British representation at the court of Rome has prevented some 
check to the hostile proceedings of the Pope in England. There 
is no virtue in the absence of a British Minister, and scarcely more 
than none in the sudden withdrawal of a British Minister. 

Cromwell, Elizabeth, and the United States, have not limited 
themselves to negative measures. When Cromwell hanged Don 
Pantaleon Sa, he conveyed an intimation more intelligible than 
the simple recall of a Henry Bulwer. When the American 
Minister at Rome protested against the treatment of an American 
citizen, it was understood that in default of redress America might 
take some positive step, not less energetic perhaps than that taken 
by Captain Ingraham at Smyrna; and the Pope would hardly like 
to have a Yankee row exposing the feebleness of his power and 
authority within his own dominions. 

It might be possible, no doubt, to impart a very peculiar force 
to the negative course; but we doubt whether it is in the contem- 
plation of Lord Shaftesbury and his colleagues. It would be 
possible, not only to withdraw an Ambassador, but to break off all 
intercourse with the contumacious state—to treat it as beyond 
the pale of civilization, and shun all contact with it. A British 
subject, whether for pleasure or business, would then know that 
he entered its beondbeios at his own peril. By keeping aloof, 
England would proclaim to the world, that so far as she was con- 
cerned that country was any man’s prey—might be absorbed by 
Russia, might be revolutionized by its inhabitants, or played for 
in a game of fillibusterism by Poles or Yankees ; England never 
interfering. If other states besides England combined with her in 
acting thus, the mere absence of diplomatic intercourse might be- 
eome a formidable retribution, especially for the feeble states. 
But we doubt whether Lord Shaftesbury intends anything so ener- 
getic. The “determined stand” is to be made on paper—it is no 
thing more formidable than an ink-stand. 


DOCTRINAL BASES OF KING'S COLLEGE AND THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Tue letter of “ Anglicanus,” published in last week’s Spectator, 
urges a view of the quarrel between Mr. Maurice and the Council 
of King’s College so plausible in itself, and so convenient as an es- 
cape from a difficult position, that we are not surprised at its wide 
prevalence, and at its ready adoption, especially by those who are 
anxious to avoid laying bare by discussion the anomalies of the 
ecclesiastical establishment of these realms. For ourselves, we at 
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once admit that, if Anglicanus is right in his estimate of the 
position occupied by the Council, and consequently of the im- 
portance of their acts, Mr. Maurice has no ground of complaint, 
except against himself for having taken an office subject to the pri- 
vate religious opinions of a miscellaneous assemblage of ordinary 
Englishmen ; and that our remarks upon his dismissal have been 
for the most part utterly impertinent and unwarranted. If King’s 
College is not virtually, whatever it may be legally, an educational 
institution based upon precisely the same doctrinal foundation as 


| tention—that the 


But we did assert—and it is to this point that we again draw at- 

rinciples of King’s College are identical with 
the principles of the Church of England, are to be found in the 
Articles and Formularies and nowhere else; and that a body of 
gentlemen, however formally constituted, with whatever formal 
power invested for the government of the College, are bound not 
to impose upon a theological professor in such a college any test 


| beyond that of submission to the authority of the Church. We 


the Church of England, and if the Council is not bound to see that | 


the doctrines authoritatively taught by the Theological Professors 
of the College are identical with those of the Church of England, 
then we have no right to complain of the Council for having de- 
parted from this standard; and Mr. Maurice, as the salaried 
teacher engaged by a private body of gentlemen, has no right to 
complain that he has been dismissed for teaching doctrines or for 
holding opinions distasteful to the majority of that body, or at 
least to the majority of those members of it who take an active 
part in its proceedings. 

Our correspondent asserts that, essentially, the College is a pri- 
vate incorporation, and the Council a private body responsible to 
the shareholders. The conclusion follows, that the Council is 
bound to represent the opinions of the shareholders. Will our cor- 
respondent adopt this conclusion? Is there a man on the Council 
who, if this conclusion were formally embodied as the condition of 
his trust, would not instantly and indignantly lay down an office 
no longer to be held with honour and self-respect? There remain 
but two alternatives,—the one, that the Council is there simply to 
administer the College on the basis of its own private religious con- 
victions ; the other, that the doctrinal constitution of the College 
is fixed, and the Council appointed to administer a fixed consti- 
tution. The two former suppositions we put simply for the 
sake of an exhaustive exhibition of principles on which it is pos- | 
sible to constitute the governing body of a College. The third is of 
course agreed on all hands to be the principle on which King’s Col- 
lege is constituted, and to which the Council is bound to conform. 
As little do we conceive it possible to deny that the fixed theolo- 

ical principles on which the College is instituted are those of the 

hurch of England, identical in their breadth, identical in their 
limitation. We use the word “bound” of the Council without 
any qualification, because Anglicanus accurately enough perceives 
that we have never made this a question of legal power, but simply | 
of moral right—of the rational and equitable construction of the 
terms of a trust. Our position, strictly defined, is that the Coun- 
cil is made absolute in the matter of the dismissal of a professor, 
with a view probably to avoid inconveniences arising from a strict 
verbal definition of the grounds available for such dismissal, and 
from a general impression that a vm | constituted as it is would | 
upon the whole act fairly and judiciously in the exercise of its au- | 
thority; furthermore, that this power 1s de facto without appeal, | 
and de jure only limited by the condition of not violating in its 
exercise a fundamental principle of the College. In our opinion, 
the recent act of the Council does violate such a fundamental | 
principle, by dismissing a professor on the sole charge of holding | 
unsound theological opinions, without alleging in terms precise 
and tangible the essence of the unsoundness, or the sound doctrine 
to which they are opposed, and which the Articles and Formu- 
laries of the Church of England declare to be binding on Church- 
men. 

Anglicanus, -however, would probably agree with us in saying 
that the Council, having been made absolute for convenient go- | 
vernment of the College, has violated the theological principle on 
which the College was founded; but that, though the College was 
founded for education on Church principles, and the Council equit- | 
ably bound by those principles, yet in transgressing them they are 
not compromising the Church, nor narrowing its liberties, but sim- | 
ply narrowing for the time | the liberty of opinion conceded | 
to professors in the College. With this statement we should not 
be inclined to quarrel ; and if he would go on and say that in so 
narrowing the liberty of opinion conceded to the —- of 
King’s College, they have placed the teaching of their College on a 
new footing—have destroyed the identity of its theological prin- 
ciples with those of the Church of England, and have done a great 
wrong thereby, not to Mr. Maurice, but to their College as a 
Church College, and to the Church whose future ministers are to 
be educated there—we scarcely perceive where the difference be- 
tween us remains. We do not consider that the decision of King’s 
College Council is binding on the clergy outside its walls, or a 
precedent for ecclesiastical courts: it was quite needless for Angli- 
canus to protest against these opinions; they formed no part of 
our argument; which rather was, that having no power to do 
either of these things—not being a body constituted for the judg- 
ment of heresy—they had timidly and evasively constituted them- | 
selves into a tribunal for judging it. Neither did we hint at a | 

rotest ao a means for exculpating the Church from participation 


| governing body of the College for unsound theo 


know as well as Anglicanus that their offence carries with it no 
force of precedent, no authority whatever, outside their college- 
walls; but we cannot perceive that this fact lessens the offence, or 
alters its character as a breach of trust. 

Two questions still remain, however. For whom are the Council 
trustees? and, if they are not to decide on the unsoundness of a 
Theological Professor in their College, whois? The latter ques- 
tion we answered a month ago, in our first article on the subject. 
We repeat,—and we consider it the more essential to insist upon 
our view, because it undoubtedly involves in all proceedings of the 

logical opinions a 
course entailing great inconvenience, delay, and technical difficulty, 
—we 9 that it isan unquestionable principle of the Church of 
England, that no clergyman be adjudged guilty of heresy except in 


' courts and by authorities constituted legally for that purpose. No 


right of any clergyman of the Church of England is held by so fra- 
gile a tenure as conformity with the religious opinions of any num- 
ber of members of his church. If the Church has no easy and in- 
expensive method of settling disputed questions of doctrine, and 
the personal rights that depend upon them, that is her business, to 
be settled with the nation. A College founded on Church prin- 
oe incurs, we conceive, the obligation of allowing the peor A we y 
of a theological professor till he is pronounced by competent author- 
ity heretical. Even a private college supported by private sub- 
scriptions would be under this obligation, precisely to the ex- 
tent to which it professed to be a Church College, neither 
more nor less. In case the subscribers or the committee 
acting for them violated this obligation, we could only say that 
they had violated their own condition, and were thereby consti- 
tuting themselves a sectarian college. It is just this of which we 
complain in the Council of King’s College. Butit is not simply to 
the shareholders that King’s College Council is responsible. A 


| charter granted by the Crown on fixed conditions renders the 


Council responsible to the Crown and the nation. We do not 
pretend to say that this responsibility can be enforced by the 
Court of Chancery. We are arguing not as lawyers but as poli- 
ticians—as men of common sense, deducing the rational conse- 
quences from a given condition of circumstances. The charter 
would not have been granted to a body professing to teach the 
theology not of the Church of England but of a party or a syn- 
thesis of parties. The Archbishops of Canterbury and York and 
the Bishop of London would not have been made ex-officio members 
of a Council whose theological principles were not professedly as 
broad as those of the Church of England; the great officers of 
state would not have been ex-officio members of a sectarian body ; 
the Bishops would not have taken the testimonials of students 
educated in a College that professed the liberty of departing 
from the standard of their church; finally, neither Mr. Maurice 
nor Mr. Trench would, we are sure, have ever taken office under a 
Council which assumed the privilege of altering either by exten- 
sion or abridgment the articles of faith binding upon Churchmen. 
To all these parties, at least, it appears to us that King’s College 
Council is either responsible by its original constitution, or has 


| rendered itself responsible by subsequent acts done and accepted. 


It appears to us to have violated its obligations to all these parties; 
and we shall not cease to think so because some of the parties 
holding ex-officio seats at the Council may be supposed to concur 
personally in what the Council has recently done, nor because 
— who are injured and feel the injury have no legal mode of 
redress. 





THE SOCIAL PENELOPE. 
Tue flatter the season, the more piquante the newspaper stories. 
The press, indeed, reflects the ideas of the day ; and when the ob- 
jects of attention, however important, are comparatively few, the 
mind, disengaged in part, is able to deal with grotesque ideas, or 
to erect fictitious notions into topics of formal statement and dis- 
cussion. The development of the newspaper order has created a 
great news-grinding machine; and when there is no substantial 
news to occupy that miu, something else must be put in to keep it 
at work. Not “to fill up”—there is seldom a lack of anything 
but room in a newspaper. But the machine keeps working, at all 


| extremities of its ramified and complicated construction : its count- 


less claws are ever collecting that which lies before them to be raked 
up; and if it be not wheat it is chaff—much more expansive and 
——s to eye and ear. Discussion pursues its solemr stream ; 
and where the armaments and argosies of nations floated yesterday, 


in this judgment, simply because there was no need for the Church | today float the scraps of leavings, or the toy cockle ship. Besides, 
to exculpate herself from participation in what she had nothing | the public, accustomed to have relays of intelligence hot and hot 


to do with, and because we are aware of no machinery through 
which the Church can protest, though of course it is open to in- 
dividuals, laymen and clergymen, to do so if they find it agreeable | 
or think it efficacious. In fact, we attributed to King’s College | 
Council no power beyond what it is evident they have, the power | 
of dismissing a professor for not holding the private religious | 


| at breakfast-time and dinner-time, must have its allowance; and 


therefore the intelligence must be furnished, from whatsoever data. 
Grave subjects must be rediscussed; and news must be made, if 
we may be allowed the phrase, out of olds. The electric telegraph, 
sportive toy! aids the ) sar and the sober practical English pub- 
lic twice a day believes the new figment of the telegraph: at one 


opinions of the majority of twenty among them who happen to be | moment credulous that the Turks have overthrown Wallachia and 


present at a particular meeting. 


g j | i Their legal right to do this, as destroyed the Russian army; at the next, that the Russians have 
entirely equivalent in meaning to power, we did not either deny. | crossed the Danube in a twinkling, and are all but making their 
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triumphal entry into Constantinople. If there is nothing novel in 
the way of events, an industrious news-reporter can fish out some 
Russian nobleman who shall expatiate for half an hour together, 
on the deliberate spirit with which Russia shall enter on a twenty- 
years war, content to have her fleets and her marine-dépéts de- 
stroyed on the Black Sea and the Baltic, so that she can develop 
herself somewhere else—in Moscow or Siberia—and console her- 
self with the reflection, that when property is destroyed on the 
shores of Russia “ English capital” will suffer. 

This Quixotic plan of opening a twenty-years war with the 
Western Powers is scarcely wider of the purpose than the newest 
report from Cuba—that seventy persons on horseback have stormed 
a fort, and that “the fort” has captured thirty of them. The idea 
of storming a fort on horseback would probably occur to none but 
a go-ahead “ gentleman connected with the press.” The troop, we 








a charter, and ships are built to be abandoned at the Antipodes. 
Our newest idea in polity and economy appears to be, to use our 
instruments for undoing the object of their construction. Ex- 
tremes meet, and the last stroke of civilization is to frustrate its 
newest work. 





NEW ZEALAND IN 1853. 
From the files of New Zealand journals which have recently reached 
us in unusual abundance, we are enabled to clear off some arrears 
in our occasional notices of the economical progress and political 
condition of the colony. 
Porutation, &c.—Official returns of the population, live stock, 


| and cultivation of the several settlements, for 1852, have been 


published. From these we take the following abstract. 


suppose, must have been one of horse marines ; and, by the result, | 


the fort must have returned the charge! 


Science sits in its closet and views unscienced folks wandering | 


about in the mazes of an imperfect knowledge ; “ practical men” | 


often being the last to know their own business. It would be 
supposed that the Turks ought to be most familiar with the Bal- 
kan—most prepared to know its vulnerable points, or its posterns, 
for the purpose of sortie against an enemy; and the powerful 








Land in 
Population. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. Tillage 
Auckland...... 10,697 ., 1,035 .. 10,943 11,078 .. 5,679 .. 13,125 
Wellington .... 7,300 783 . 11,407 - 64,009 .. 3,135 4x00 
| New Plymouth 1,532 68 .. 1,995 .. $2,700 .. 1,165 3,759 | 
Nelson ........ 4,287 532... 5,838 .. 92,014 ., 2,609 5,542 72 
Canterbury.... 3,273 224 .. 2,043 28,416 .. 1,255 802 
ee 1,776 243 3,161 .. 54,829 .. 2,371 1,015 
Totals .. 28,865 2,890 34,790 234,043 16,214 29,140 


neighbours of Turkey, who look forward to mastering her, might | 


be expected to know her accessible openings. Not atall. Tur- 


key counts five passes in the Balkan, and Austria, her neighbour, | 
also reckons five: it is the Geographical Society of London, en- | 


lightened by one of its travellers, that rejoices in the discovery— 
a pure abstract truth for that respectable body—of thirteen passes 
in the Balkan. Perhaps those who condemn Arctic voyages, as 
being of little practical utility, might recognize the value of this 
discovery ; pe if the G 
toll upon Turk or Tartar on making use of these newly-discovered 
asses. 

. But commerce itself has its caprices. It is not at all content with 
jog-trot matter of fact. Not long since, we saw it indulging gra- 
tuitously in the expectation of an Australian crash, then of an 
American crash ; and it appears almost as sorry, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, at escaping a catastrophe, as 
at not being carried off in an elopement. The gold-supply in Aus- 
tralia continues—“ holds out,” as one writer says; for he seems to 
imagine that Australia, exhausted with the exertion, should be ad- 
mired for the consistent determination of purpose in producing 
nuggets. The reason is, that writers had presumed the prompt 
exhaustion of the gold-fields; and they are amazed to find that 
Australia has more persistence than they have ; that she will go 
on producing nuggets after the impossibility of the continuance has 
been demonstrated. 

Commerce, indeed, enjoys an eccentric sally as much as any one 
else. In Ireland, for example, sagacious depositors have been 
making arun upon the Dublin Savings-bank, because the Cork 
Savings-bank had been shut up—* for repairs.” Nor is Ireland 
alone in this fantastical conduct of commerce. One of the newest 
companies for the newest of purposes has obtained a charter as if 
with the very object of proving how persevering an English com- 
mercial company could be in producing failures. After so many 
instances of steamers sent out to break down by the way, or even 
at starting, the agent of the company has at last announced the 
definitive abandonment of one of the most successful—the Ade- 
laide. The idea of establishing a company to forfeit a contract, and 
building a steamer to be abandoned at the Antipodes, is due alone 
to the go-ahead style of commerce, which has invented the plan of 
selling to the consumer, when he asks for a particular article, some- 
thing else. If you wish champagne, you may buy gooseberry 
wine ; and if you want to travel to Australia in comfort, you may 
break down in Lisbon. That is the perfection to which commerce 
has come with us. 

It is the same in still graver subjects. The last invention is 
remarkable for its ingenuity rather than its consistency. A church- 
rate is moved at Torquay, and defeated by a Church party. The rate 
is one to support the Establishment ; but an extremely acute party 
in the Church carry a refusal to the rate, on the score that the rate- 
payers “ will not pay for error”: so that one half of the Church con- 
victs the other half of being schism, the anti-schismatics themselves 
practically taking the side with Dissent. The enlightened ratepayers 
at Torquay agree with that primitive Methodist at Leighton Buz- 
zard, who murders an aged woman in a paroxysm of religious furor 
and spirit intoxication. There is a species of hysterical mania which 
cannot be satisfied without some act of destruction. Abel Bur- 
rows takes ahammer and knocks old Charity on the head; and 
the Low Church party at Torquay seize a Vestry meeting and 
have a fling at the Tig Church. 

Churchmen moving resolutions destructive of the Church are 
not more illogical than builders building houses in the Metropolis 
to fall down; or district surveyors sanctioning structures which 
exemplify, both in the process and in the results, the exact op- 
posite of the object sought by the act of Parliament which those 
surveyors are to administer. A district surveyor assisting a house 
to rise that it may tumble—a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land Tefusing a church-rate because it is a tribute to error—a 
Russian nobleman boasting that the great Imperial patron of order 
is prepared to plunge Europe into a twenty-years war—a company 
of horse marines storming a fort—a company of savings-bank de- 
— storming a savings-bank in Dublin because another has 

en closed at Cork during repairs—are actions consistently car- 
rying out the principle upon which a company is formed to forfeit 


eographical Society could impose a | 


The colony at the date of the above table was in its thirteenth 
year. In the year 1844 the population did not exceed 14,000, and 
the cattle and sheep were few in number. Canterbury and Otago 
had no existence, and even the abundant pastures of the Middle 
Island were very imperfectly known. Population has therefore 
doubled in about nine years, and it is within the same period that 
the sheep property of the Southern Provinces has been for the most 
part created. 

CaTTLE AND SurEep.—It will be observed that while about two- 
thirds of the population and more than two-thirds of the cattle are 
seated in the Northern Island, the Middle Island has two-thirds 
of the sheep. The population of the Northern Island is swollen 


| by the two large trading towns of Auckland and Wellington, and 


ydia Languish was | 


the proportion of sheep and cattle is determined by the character of 
the country. The extreme North is destitute of natural pasture 
suited fur sheep; the district of Wellington, though beautifully 
diversified by forest and pasture, mountain and plain, from Hawkes 
Bay and the head waters of the Wanganui and Manawatu to the 


| shores of Cook’s Straits, contains more of the coarser grass land 


adapted for cattle than of the finer pastures suited for sheep; whilst 
the Middle Island contains abundance of pasture lands well suited 
for sheep. Many of the flock-owners of Wellington have stations 
on the Middle Island. It is in the abundance of its pastures that 
the wealth of the Southern settlements consists. The sheep of 
Australia have long pressed on the means of subsistence, but the 
mutton-Malthusians of those parts checked undue increase by boil- 
ing down: it will be long before it can be necessary to resort to 
that expedient in New Zealand. 

Layp 1n Trttace.—The quantity of land in cultivation will 
appear small. It is insuflicient to supply food for the people. But 
a large supply of wheat is now produced by the Natives in all 
parts of the colony, and there seems a disposition on the part of 
the capitalist settlers to leave cultivation to them and to the small 
proprietors. It may be interesting to record that 2 acres 1-12th 
per head in tillage in Van Diemen’s Land supplies food for the 
population and permits an exportation of about 150,000/. worth of 
agricultural mek wm (or 2/. worth per head for the whole popu- 
lation) at the prices of 1850. The comparative fertility of New 
Zealand and Van Diemen’s Land has been estimated at 21 to 19 in 
favour of the former ; arising, not from any superiority of soil, but 
from certain favourable conditions of climate. The stimulus of 
Australian prices, by which both Europeans and Natives seem to 
be influenced, will probably lead to that increase of exertion which 
will speedily convert New Zealand into a garden and a granary 
for the Gold Colonies. In this advantage Van Diemen’s Land is 
her only rival. 

Tue Lanouk Marxrr.—But here we are reminded of the la- 
bour question. The settlers complain of the increasing scarcity of 
labour. Provident and successful farm-labourers acquire land and 
become peasant proprietors. Their ranks are not supplied by im- 
migration. There is no fund for the purpose. It does not appear 
that New Zealand has been a great loser of people by the attraction 
of the gold-tields, but she has lost /abour. Many who went have 
returned with some gains, ceased to be labourers, and become in 
some shape or other employers. A scheme has been set on foot to 
import Chinese. It seems to have excited angry discussion and 
much opposition ; but there is a strong probability that it will be 
tried. ‘To us it appears that the European employers have not 
sufficiently availed themselves of Native labour. The Maoris work 
on the roads; they execute contract work, such as clearing forest 
land, very well; they go about applying for work. Why not con- 
vert them into shepherds and stockmen? But “ where there is a 
will there is a way,” and the activity of the settler-mind, under 
the pressure of a very urgent necessity, may, we think, be trusted 
to solve the labour question. It awaits the session of the General 
Assembly. 

Mryes.—Mining is always attractive enough to engage public 
attention where there is a reasonable prospect of success; but this 
very attractiveness is fraught with one disadvantage—it opens 
a rich field for the practices of the Dousterswivels. Copper has 
been for some years worked on the Great Barrier and Kawau 
Islands, near Auckland. It has also been discovered near Nelson; 
and a company has been formed to work it. If the results be 
tolerably encouraging, the colonists would find no difliculty in 
raising capital in England for mining purposes, if they chose a 
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favourable state of the money-market to make the attempt. With 
Consols at 100 they would succeed, where they would fail with 
Consuls at 89. 

We hear but little of the gold-fields of Auckland, and for the 
sake of the colony we hope to hear less. That gold exists in that 
locality is true, but not in quantities suflicient to attract diggers. 
They cannot compete with the “ monster nuggets” and “ hundred- 
weight pockets” of Ballarat and Mount Alexander; and the colo- 
nists will do well to turn their potatoes and onions into gold, after 
the fashion of the Tasmanians, by growing for the Melbourne 
market. The papers indicate that both North and South are alive 
to this. The gold-fields of Victoria are as sure a source of wealth 
to the agricultural colonies as to the diggers themselves. Under 
this head of mines we also-note, that the settlers of Nelson are 
sensible of the importance of turning the coal of Massacre Bay to 
account, in anticipation of the steam-ships of the Panama line 
calling at New Zealand. This line makes New Zealand practically 
the nearest to England of all the Australian Colonies. 

Poriticat Conpit10n.—The colony is now at the crisis of poli- 
tical transition. Despotism has reached its dying day ; and repre- 
sentative institutions, of which the settlers have too long been de- 
prived, now only await the tardy and reluctant preliminary ar- 
rangements of the local Government. The newspapers show the 
anxiety of the settlers to taste the benefits of Sir John Paking- 
ton’s constitution. Recollecting the manner in which Sir George 
Grey exercised the dispensing power, (much after the fashion of the 
Monarchs of the Stuart race in England,) by setting aside Lord 
Grey’s Act, they feel some alarm lest he should postpone the opera- 
tion of the present Act, at least till he can escape from its influ- 
ence. It is apparent enough that he shows no alacrity in effecting 
his “ preliminary arrangements.” Everything is put off to the very 
last day the law allows. 

The choice of Superintendents has not been such as to make Sir 
George Grey satisfied with his personal prospects. In the North, 
Colonel Wynyard, the Government candidate, has prevailed, chiefly 
by means of the votes of the pensioners located in the four pensioner 
villages; but in the South, the popular candidates will probably 
all be triumphant. In Wellington, Dr. Featherston—a man of 
singular honesty of purpose, the steady and consistent opponent 
of Sir George Grey on the representative question—has been 
elected without opposition. 





| 
| 
} 
| 


i 
) 


The newspapers present an animated picture of electioncering | 


activity. A despotism of thirteen years has not extinguished the 
constitutional habits of the race. 
dependent electors of 
local journals; and it is worthy of note that most of the popular 
candidates go for both the Provincial and General Assemblies. 
The picture is very gratifying to the constitutional reader. 





Among the candidates for both Assemblies, is Mr. E. G. Wake- , 


field, who arrived from England only in the present year. At first, 
from a knowledge that his views were opposed to the now popular 
ery for “cheap land,” he was regarded with suspicion; and yet, as 
the real founder of the colony, was received with a kindly wel- 
come. His assistance, in pressing upon a reluctant Government the 
full and immediate development of representative institutions 
under the new constitution, was cordially accepted by the leading 
settlers, and he may now be deemed one of the principal and cer- 
tainly not the least active of the popular party. 
at the Mechanies’ Institute of Wellington on the causes and effects 
of the monopoly of land; he has addressed a large meeting 
in the Hutt district on the subject of compensation in land to the 
working classes; he has published letters to the Secretary of State, 


Addresses “to the free and in- | 
” fill the advertisement pages of the | 





that made it. The Imperial Parliament is alone competent 
todo that. But so long as the contract is in force, Sir George 
Grey can have no right to withhold a sum of 9000/. which has 
aecrued to the Company (by reason of sales amounting to 36,000/.) 
as their clear and now vested right. Yet Sir George Grey has 
done this, at the request of hvlfa dozen gentlemen, whom he errone- 
ously calls members of the Legislative Council, no such Council being 
in existence; thus encouraging repudiation, and casting upon the 
Secretary of State the painful duty of refusal. Sir George is 
seeking a vulgar popularity for himself at the expense of the Im- 
perial Government. Even assuming for a moment that it might be 
deemed advisable “to revise the bargain,” (and we should not 
have conceded even this much had the settlers or the colony 
been a party to the arrangement.) Sir George Grey ought to 
have advised such revision quietly in a despatch, instead 
of making it a claptrap for his own glorification at Auckland, 
at the unavoidable cost of considerable embarrassment to his 
superiors in England. Again, had he thought fit to give such ad- 
vice confidentially, the case would have been in nowise prejudiced 
by paying over the money due. The simple objection to the act 
ot withholding the money is that it is cape, equitably, 
morally wrong. In so far as it superadds great embarrassment to 
the Secretary of State, it is an unstatesmanlike blunder. No such 
collateral object as that of reconciling the head of the Executive 
to the Northern agitators—no conversion of the extreme of un- 
popularity into popularity—can justify a wrong: and there is 
something very like political cowardice in casting upon the Secre- 
tary of State the responsibility of doing either an unjust or an 
ungracious act. 

THe Lanp Qvestions.—That Sir George Grey’s procla- 
mation reducing the price of land to ten shillings per acre, and 
in somé cases to five shillings, is popular with great numbers of 
persons in the Colonies, no one can doubt. The working classes 
desire to possess small freeeholds ; those above them of all classes, 
to create estates; and the mere speculators, to follow their vocation 
profitably. As a “ feature of attractiveness,” cheapness exceeds all 
that Mr. Wakefield and his friends have devised. But the mode 
of carrying the reduction into effect, and the time chosen for so 
doing, are highly reprehensible. We are not disposed to press 
its illegality ; for although it has been pronounced illegal by the 
Supreme Court at Wellington, the Under Secretary for the Colo- 
nies has asserted in Parliament that Sir George Grey had au- 
thority, and has therefore kept just within the right side of the 
law. Whether Sir George’s proclamation fixes the price at the point 
demanded by the best interests of the colony, is not the question. 
There would have been, under any circumstances, a degree of in- 
decency in exercising even a legal power and authority to deter- 


' mine the price, at a moment when the Governor had in his hands 


He has lectured | 


the Governor of the colony, and others, on the new constitution. | 
In most of these exertions on behalf of the rights, liberties, and in- | 


terests of the settlers, he has been powerfally aided by the pen and 
legal ability of Mr. Henry Sewell, who sailed from England in the 
same ship with Mr. Wakefield, on a special Canterbury mission, 
but, arriving in New Zealand at an imminent crisis for the whole 
colony, found instant occasion to employ his talents in the common 
cause. 

With the active services of such earnest and able allies the 
settlers could not well have dispensed; for they have a powerful, 
skilful, and not over-scrupulous foe to deal with. That we are 


an act of the Imperial Parliament making over the waste lands 
to the control of the General Assembly, which his Excellency was 
bound to eall into existence without any unreasonable delay. It 
is this anticipation, nay usurpation, of the functions of the General 
Assembly, coupled with his obvious reluctance to call the Assembly 
together, which has produced a suspicion that there will be no 
General Assembly in Sir George Grey’s time. 

Closely connected with the proclamation is the Governor’s coquetry 
with an Auckland deputation on the subject of land-purchases from 
the Natives. Sir George Grey is well aware that it has been the 
policy of England for some centuries, and is still that of the United 
States, to retain in the hands of the Government the sole right of 
dealing with aboriginal tribes for land. We learn from Chancellor 
Kent, that this policy invariably received the sanction of the Co- 
lonial Courts, and since the independence of America, that of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Private dealing with the Natives 
of Canada for land was prohibited by the proclamation of 1763 ; and 
the same rule, after a very full and careful investigation of its 
history, was sustained by the Supreme Court of New Zealand 
in 1847. This case was accepted as law, and approved of 
by Lord Grey. The treaty of Waitangi also preserved the 


|rule; but the Judges of New Zealand considered it to be 


justified in thus speaking of Sir George Grey, will appear from a 


simple description of one or two of his recent acts. 


HE Company's Dresr.—An agitation has for some time pre- | 


vailed in the North against charging the land of the Auckland 
district with the debt to the New Zealand Company. To this agi- 
tation Sir George Grey has recently yielded, thus giving direct 
sanction to repudiation. The ease is this. The Colonial Office 
some years since made an improvident bargain with the Company. 
Having taken the Company’s statement of liabilities incurred for 
the alleged benefit of the colony at 268,000/., that sum was made 
a charge upon the land of the whole colony ; the Company in re- 
turn releasing to the Crown all the rights they had acquired over 
land in the Southern settlements. We have called this bargain 
improvident, because no suflicient care was taken to ascertain how 
much money had been really expended for the benetit of the colony. 
It was therefore wrong to charge it even on the land in the Com- 

y’s settlements. As to charging it on the district (now province) 
of Auckland, there was not a shadow of right. The Company's 
operations never extended there. But although wrong in 
principle and improvident in fact, it is still essentially a bar- 
gain; and it is subject to that bargain that the colony is 
now about to receive full control over the land and land-fund. 


There may be reasons for revising the bargain by the authority | would get more money. In consequence of the Governor's promise 


binding independently of that treaty. To depart from it now, 
would be fraught with the most dangerous consequences. Many 
of the troubles in New Zealand have, on Sir George Grey's own 
testimony, arisen from the early and unauthorized land-purchases 
from the Natives; and to maintain such imperfect contracts, 
with all the doubts and disputes as to boundaries which they 
involve, would require an army of English troops. 

In answering certain addresses from Auckland, thanking his 
Excellency for his proclamation reducing the price of land, Sir 
George, though with characteristic caution and guardedness of 
language, held out hopes that they might possibly be permitted to 
deal with the Natives for land. One address had pointed out the 
desirableness of “rendering the land at present in the hands of 
the Natives available for the purpose of settlement.” Sir George 
answered, that he would “ make every effort to induce the Natives 
to part with large districts of country in this portion of New 
Zealand,” and that, with this object, he would send a commissioner 
to Auckland to endeavour to complete such purchases. So far 
there was nothing to object to; and if effected as well as promised, 
the Government would have deserved commendation. But Sir 
George goes on—* If it [that is the above-named effort] should fail, 
I will endeavour to carry out some system by which the desired 
end may be obtained.” ‘The Auckland people have from the very 
earliest period desired to deal with the Natives for land, and the Na- 
tives were readily persuaded to desire it, under a belief that they 
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to the deputation, intrigue with the Natives will probably be set on 
foot to cause the commissioner to fail, in the hope of forcing upon 
the Government Sir George Grey’s other system—whatever it may 
be. It can hardly be seriously believed that Sir George intends 
more by his answer than to gain popularity by his promise, and 
to make an “adroit escape” from the colony before the period of 
performance arrives. Thus, he enjoys the credit of a vague 
and indefinite promise, and entails on the Imperial Government, 
or his successor, or both, the odium of declining to carry it into 
effect. Meanwhile, Sir George himself would bear away from the 
colony, as the proofs of his popularity, so many testimonials, which 
would be serviceable in the future pursuit of the profession to 
which he has now devoted himself—the profession of Colonial 
Governor. 


The perusal of these papers, and the survey which we have | 


been enabled to make of the actual condition of the colony, fetch 


out its solid resources, and strengthen the impression that New | 


Zealand would do more than well, if it had a Governor character- 


ized not only by tact and cleverness, but by that enlarged ambi- | 
tion which seeks the advancement of the community as well as of | 


self, and above all by thorough straightforward integrity. 





NATIONAL LIFE-INSURANCE TABLES. 
Ir is but recently that the genuine character of life-insurance, and 


of the other kinds of insurance which might be called branches of | 
that, has become rightly mg Nigro and it is interesting to ob- | 
e is struck out, how soon its applica- | 


serve, when once a princip 
tion to new forms starts to the mind, and how the general compre- 
hension of the subject assumes wholeness and distinctness. At 
first, life-assurance was devised as a means of taking security 
against failure in the payment of loans or advances; and it is 
rather remarkable that this original purpose has been so far for- 
gotten, that the granting of loans upon life-assurance has been 
popularly regarded as quite 1 modern improvement. The more 
usual purpose of the insurer is to effect that which is the best re- 
sult,—a special saving, with the largest ultimate produce, and with 
the least expenditure of means. This is the true purpose. For 
general saving without definite aim, there is no plan superior to 
that of laying by,—not “ hoarding,” but making such investment 
as permits the recall of the original capital. Most persons, how- 
ever, who are induced to save, do so with a particular object; and 
here the uncertainties of human existence suggest a mode of ef- 
fecting the object with economy. If it is to leave a sum of money 
to dependents, then various contingencies enter into the caleula- 
tion. The dependents may die, or the person who is to make the 
bequest may survive to a great age, or may be cut off before he has 
effected the accumulation of the sum in question. In the indi- 
vidual case, these chances may either defeat his purpose, or, to 
render it certain, he must bestow an amount of trouble and accom- 
plish an amount of saving beyond that which is absolutely neces- 
sary. By the association with many persons under similar cir- 
cumstances, he is enabled to equalize and correct these contin- 
gencies one against another; and hence it follows, that with a 
given deposit annually, he may either secure a larger amount upon 
a certain contingency, or he may secure a fixed amount upon a 
certain contingency with a diminished annual deposit. The 
whole spirit of the transaction, however, involves two things—ex- 
emption from making a larger deposit than is actually necessary 
for the purpose, and securing the particular sum assured without 
chance of failure. 

It is in order to effect this double object that insurance-tables 
have been constructed. There have been various tables in use— 
the Northampton Table, constructed by Dr. Price in the last cen- 
tury, about 1782; the Carlisle Table; and a table compiled from 
the experience of several insurance companies, called the Ex- 

erience Table. When these tables were framed, however, the 

ata for such purposes did not exist in the abundance secured since 
the establishment of the Registration Office. It was supposed, in 
the first instance, that insurance-offices would be burdened with 
lives of precarious duration; as the sickly were expected to rush 
for security against the consequences of their own infirmity. Sub- 
sequent experience suggested the contrary extreme,—that the 
lives would all be of a superior cast, as self-selected from the more 
moral, more temperate, and therefore more healthy individuals. 
But this again proved to be a gross exaggeration, if not a total mis- 
take; the general tendency of larger experience being to show, 
that, setting one tendency against another, the lives with which 


insurance-oflices are concerned assimilate to the chances observed | 
The broader the data, the | 
safer the conclusion—that appears to be the maxim nearest the | 
truth. There are, therefore, no better data than those derived | 


throughout the entire community. 


from the whole body of the population. 


This supposition has been confirmed in a remarkable manner by | 
Mr. Farr constructed a | 


the examination of the general returns. 
table which is called an “ English table,” on the data of 1841; 


but, subsequently, he constructed another English table, on the | 


data of the seven years ending 1844; the conclusions of the latter 
table very closely approximating to the conclusions of the former. 
Both present much more regular and probable gradations as to the 
value of life than the older tables which have been in use; and 
they tend to correct the calculations upon which insurance-tables 
ave generally been framed. The main results appear to be ‘ual 
Seay, theen,—that upon the whole, the premiums exacted have 
been higher, especially in the middle stages of life, than is neces- 
sary for the purpose; but, on the other hand, that the amount of 


stock kept on hand by insurance-offices is probably not always 
suflicient for absolute safety; and thirdly, that the bonuses which 
some insurance-oflices have divided have been derived too much 
from theoretical caleulations on future profits. We are of course 
stating only in the most general terms the character of these con- 
clusions: for the details, which are highly interesting, we must 
refer to the volume in question.* 

Besides the much greater approximation to strict accuracy which 
would be secured by using a national table instead of one derived 
from partial data, there are further advantages, scarcely if at all 
less important. Hitherto, insurance-offices have been competing 
with each other in offering peculiar advantages: and there is no 
objection, commercially, to a competition which tends to find out 
the form of insurance most beneficial for the public. In point of 
fact, however, the public cannot attain greater advantages than 
| full security at a minimum of premium suflicient for security ; and 
| as those two conditions are strictly a matter of fact, to be ascer- 
| tained by observation, the benefit of the public would be 
| quite consistent with the formation of a table which should 
place all the offices on a footing of equality, and give to 
all the very best. While insurance remained an art and mys- 
| tery, competition was not only fair but inevitable: as soon, how- 
| ever, as its tgue data began to be known, it ceased to be a mys- 
tery, and competition is needless. No office can do better than to 

have the best table, although any other office should have the 
same. As soon as that fact should be generally admitted, the 
business would be a plain matter of investment and saving. At 
present the proportion of persons who insure, as compared with 
the entire population, is very small; partly, because the general 
public is not sufficiently informed on the subject; partly, for the 
very reason that the example is so limited; but partly also from 
the remaining doubts as to the accuracy of the data and the sufli- 
cient security. Remove these doubts, and the number of insurers 
would be enormously increased; the example would be general 
instead of partial; and although one office might not attract to it- 
self so large a proportion of business in comparison with others, 
the aggregate of business to be divided by all would be so much 
greater, that each one would benefit though there were not the 
peculiar competitive attraction which has hitherto been sought. 

The conduct of the insurance-oflices has shown that heretofore 

they have not been quite alive to this view of the matter. When 
the Experience Table was constructed, a committee of actuaries 
met for the laudable purpose of endeayouring to ascertain more 
accurate calculations from broader data. The Equitable and the 
Amicable Life Offices had previously published their experience, 
and the Committee induced fifteen offices, out of a hundred then 
existing, to contribute their experience also; but they were not 
permitted to publish the data—so anxiously did the insurance- 
offices keep to an art and mystery. How mistaken they were is 
perceived when we remember that, swindling projects apart, 
safety is as much the object of the office as of the public; and that 
the true ground of safety, consists in certain facts which can be 
| ascertained by observation and industry, and of which no mono- 
poly can be acquired, or could be beneficially preserved. While, 
however, insurance-oflices thus compete in the character of their 
tables as well as in their other attractions, the public, whatever 
favour a particular clientela may show to this or that office, will 
continue to be perplexed with doubt. It would be quite other- 
wise if there were any general table to which the publie, in com- 
mon with the insurance-oflices and with the state at large, could 
refer for that which would be virtually an absolute certainty of 
data. Life-caleulations must be the staple and basis of insurance ; 
but the principle is capable of application to many other contin- 
gencies, such as the insurance for the education of a child. It 
needs but observation and industry to derive these other calcula- 
tions from the same data with the life table—from the register of 
the whole population. If the life table be right, there can be no 
very fundamental error in the other tables. It is a national life 
table alone which can make the insurer feel confident that he is 
not paying more premium than is required from him, and that he 
is paying enough for the certain attainment of his object. Thus 
assured, he knows that he is effecting a saving for a particular 
purpose with the greatest certainty and with the least expenditure 
of the present means; or, with limited means at present, he is 
making the most of them for the future provision that they can 
purchase. 

* “Twelfth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 

and Marriages in England [1853]. Abstracts of 1849,” 


Letters to the vitor. 


EDUCATION, 


CLASSICAL 
November 28. 
| Sm—tThe Spectator is quite competent to defend its own views and criti- 
cisms, and the reviewer of Mr. Cookesley’s ’indar needs no help from me: 
| but the strictures of your correspondent at Scarborough are so fair a specimen 
of the arguments current among those who uphold the “ pure and simple” 
Greek and Latin system of instruction,—and they are a very large or at any 
| rate very influential class,—that it is worth while inquiring how much these 
| arguments are worth, 
The reviewer presses upon our attention the undeniable fact, that an enor- 
mous number of the youth of England, after years of enforced and almost 
undivided labour at the ancient writers, fail in acquiring a competent know- 
ledge either of the language or the mind of antiquity ; and he very fairly and 
very forcibly puts the question, whether the introduction at an early —_ 
of other than formal studies would not help instead of hindering both the 
growth of mind and the study of grammar—would not raise instead of lower- 
ing the very low average of classical attainments reached by the mass of 
those educated in our great schools and universities, How low this standard 
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is, let any examiner for matriculation, “little go,” or ordinary degree, de- 
clare. 

“But,” says your correspondent, “ this is the fault of parents: they per- 
sist in sending to school hundreds of boys whose minds have never been 
trained at home, and who ought to be gamekeepers and mechanics.” A 
bold answer this ; for it means, if it means —. that those Who profess 
to educate will only educate the gifted few; that to the rest of her children 
England can only offer the lot of —s vermin and watching poachers— 
they are to be the hewers of wood and drawers of water to her true sons, 
her First-class men and Wranglers. Yet this answer is quite a type of its 
class: it has a large circulation among schoolmasters and tutors > it is the 
poor anodyne with which many a weary teacher lulls his inward misgiving 
as he looks round the barren waste, the howling wilderness, of a large part 
of his realm. 2 f 

And yet, Sir, such is the perversity of the human race, or, if Mr. Oates 
chooses, the “ vanity ” of parents, these youths do not take the advice which 
indignant teachers are apt to tender them : they do ot go to the Diggings, 
or enlist as privates, or tend the pheasant, or swell the supply of labour at 
Preston or West Norfolk ; but they do something very different—they fill our 
public offices, they help to govern India, they officer our regiments, they sit 
at Quarter-Sessions, they find their way into our Senate ; above all, they take 
orders in numbers, and are scattered up and down England and Wales to 
bring light into the dark regions of agricultural ignorance, to meet and 
answer and win back the infidels and heathens of our hives of industry ; and 
what is more, they have been known todo this work well and worthily, even 
those who never got a prize or won a scholarship. 

And now, Sir, granting, what I cheerfully grant, that even tg the mass of 
boys a stringent drilling in_the structure and grammar of Latin and Greek 
is a most useful discipline, I return to the question which the reviewer puts, 
Is the study of the classics incompatible with any other? Is the child, so 
full of interest in outward objects, to have no pabulum offered to its craving 
appetite, (how craving, let those answer who have watched children from 
aes to ten years old, ere grammar has fallen on them like a frost,) except 
the accidence, and in due time the syntax—no power to be taxed but that of 
memory? I say this because your correspondent’s ‘“‘cry of the children”’ is 
“‘Grammar, grammar, more grammar”’; as though there were something of 
the upas tree in other studies—in the structure and nature of the earth on 
which we live, in the history of its races, in the marvels of the microscope 
and the telescope; as though the language of Goethe or of Guizot, the 
science of Humboldt or of Herschell, were a forbidden field, fatal to the 
growth of mental vigour, and above all fatal to the powers of rigid analysis 
and scientific method. 

Space forbids me to follow your correspondent through the rest of his 
somewhat discursive letter. I will simply say, that my main and cherished 
employment is the study and teaching of the ancient writers : that I know 
well how useful to the highest class of minds, and to others also, that study 
is ; but that I differ with Mr. Oates as to the best means of raising a large 
class of minds to the level of those great writers; that what he says 
about their being the necessary teachers of poetry and philosophy, must be 
assented to with large deductions ; that as to taste and elegance of 
mind, these are not, even if to be realized by his method, the main ends of 
Christian education ; and as for composition, we all know that Messrs. 
Bright and Cobden in our own day speak (unless their reporters are very 
able correctors) wonderfully good and terse Saxon, and that a greater man 
than they has left us ‘ Despatches” many of which would be, even ina 
schoolmaster’s eyes, models of ‘* admirable composition.” 

This is a very long letter; and I will at once end by saying, that while I 
scarcely believe one part of your reviewer's remarks to be based on practical 
observation, —that, I mean, in which he speaks of the tie between tutors and 
pupils at public schools,—I thank him heartily for his review, and subscribe 
myself, Your constant reader, 

A Master anp Tutor IN A Pustic ScuHoor. 

P.S.—I have purposely abstained from touching on the large amount of 
education, as distinct from instruction, which school life and college life in 
England give: no one recognizes this more cheerfully, or could enlarge on 
it more gladly, than I: but this is not the subject under discussion, namely, 
whether we do or do not give the best food, and in the best proportions, to 
the mind of Young England. 





DURHAM UNIVERSITY. 
23d November 1853. 

Srr—I was glad to find from an article in your paper of the 19th instant, 
that even Durham is within the range of the Spectator’s scrutinizing eye, 
and that the chilly atmosphere of the North had not dimmed its accustomed 
penetration. 

Myself, in common with every true friend of this unfortunate University, 
cannot but acknowledge the justice of your seemingly severe remarks: they 
trace the evil to its right source, namely, to the intimate connexion of the 
University with the Cathedral. 

Bishops and Chapters are too often a long way behind the age, and are 
therefore the most unfitting directors of an educational establishment, which 
should be, if not in advance of, at least on a par with the times. 

This is the reason why the London University, having no ecclesiastical 


clog to impede its progress, has so immeasurably outstripped its Northern | 


rival—if, indeed, such a term be ——. 

As, however, some of your readers ma 
the abuses to which you refer as myself, 
to the real state of the case, which is one that calls for radical reform. 

“ Ulcera suffusis alte possessa medullis, 
Non leviore manu, ferro ceduntur ct igni.” 

The principal evils resulting from the connexion of the University with 
the Cathedral I consider to be— 

1. The abuse of patronage as exhibited in the appointment of the Pro- 
fessors and other officers ; 

2. The non-responsibility of the University to any other authority than 
its own governors ; 

3. The ecclesiastical tone given to the entire course of study, to the exclu- 
sion of the practical ; 

4. The chen of patronage manifested in the distribution of Scholarships. 

The first of these is exemplitied by the fact that the Warden, Professors, 
and every other officer, is nominated by the Bishop, and is nominees, the 
Chapter ; so that, in too many instances, talent and instructive capabilities 
are postponed to the ties of family or friendship. The present Professor of 
Greek, a Cambridge passman, will serve as an apt illustration of this. 

The second evil is, that the Senate being composed of officers who owe 
their position to the Bishop and Chapter, are necessarily in great measure 
their mouthpieces. Even should they contemplate any measure clearly for 
the benefit of the University, the plan must first be submitted to and ap- 
proved by their nominators. So that, in point of fact, the entire manage- 
ment of the University is in the hands of the Bishop and Chapter. We 
know how opposed they are to progress; we therefore cannot be surprised 
at the result of their direction. 

The third evil will perhaps not be regarded as such by some, while by 
others it may possibly be magnified, The governors of this educational es- 


not be so well acquainted with 


am desirous of opening their eyes | 


tablishment appear to be under the erroneous impression, that the Univer- 
sity was founded principally, if not entirely, for affording a cheap education 
for those desirous of entering holy orders. Accordingly, every arrange- 
ment is made to bear upon carrying out this idea, to the utter exclusion of 
all others. 

No encouragement, therefore, is given to the study of law; none to that 
of history, of the higher branches of classical knowledge, of English compo- 
sition, (absolutely necessary though it be,) none to that of political economy, 
of the modern languages, or of any of the practical sciences. Further com- 
ment on this evil is, 1 think, unnecessary ; these facts speak for themselves. 

In regard to the fourth evil, it is only necessary to observe, that there are 
twenty Foundation Scholarships, (besides others,) of which the majority are 
in the gift of the Dean and Chapter, who have the right of nominating un- 
der-graduates to them without the candidates passing any examination. 
Consequently they are often given without reference to acquirements or in- 
dustry, and frequently irrespectively of pecuniary circumstances. 

There is room for much more to be said on these and many other points ; 
but I feel Ishould be trespassing too far on the attention of the Spectator 
were I to attempt to do so at present. 

Srrcrator DuNELMENSIS. 
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Gleanings from Blur Banks, Kc. 

THE GIN-PALACE, THE BEER-HOUSE, AND THE COFFEE-HOUSE. 

Twenty-three years ago, the Duke of Wellington, in compliance with 
the popular demand, “opened the beer-trade.” Great complaints had 
existed previously to 1830, not only against the Magistrates for the way 
in which they perverted the licensing system to their own purposes, but 
also against the large brewers, who were charged with availing them- 
selves of the proprietorship of many of the ale-houses to force upon the 
consumer inferior or adulterated beer. By the two acts of 1 William IV. 
chapters 51 and 64, both of which came into operation on the 10th Oc- 
tober 1830, a great change was made in the laws which regulate the sale 
of fermented liquors. By the first of these statutes, all duties upon beer, 
ale, or cider, brewed in Great Britain, were repealed,—which involved a 
sacrifice of more than 3,000,0007. a year; and by the second, the right to 
sell these commodities, which had hitherto been a privilege granted by fa- 
vour to a comparatively small number of persons, was thrown open to all 
who chose to exercise it. One of the first results of the change was a 
considerable increase in the consumption of malt. From 29,153,675 
bushels in 1830, it rose to 35,160,809 in 1831, and to 40,334,987 in the 
year following. This sudden increase caused an advance in the price of 
barley at first; but as the consumption of malt did not go on at this rate, 
the agriculturists very soon lost the advantage which they imagined they 
| had secured by the opening of the beer-trade. 

Great as the boon was thought to be at first, the measure very soon be- 
came unpopular. In little more than two years after the change, the 
outcry against it became so great that the House of Commons appointed 
a Select Committee, in 1833, to inquire into the subject. The result of 
that inquiry, which occupied fifteen days, was the collection of a large 
body of evidence, from clergymen, magistrates, country gentlemen, 
| parish-overseers, brewers, licensed victuallers, beer-house-keepers, master 
| tradesmen, journeymen mechanics, and labourers. As in almost all in- 
| vestigations of a similar mixed character, the general view taken by each 

witness was very much affected by the position from which he looked at 
the operation of the beer-law. Clergymen, county magistrates, and 
country gentlemen, looked upon the change as one of the worst measures 
which had ever come from the Legislature. On the other hand, most of 
the witnesses from that class of the community for whose benefit the 
alteration was made spoke strongly in favour of it. As regards London, 
the evidence was highly favourable. Fifteen witnesses were examined 
as to the working of the new system in the Metropolis, and they all con- 
curred in opinion that the opening of the new beer-houses had been an 
unquestionable and almost unmixed good. From other towns the evi- 
dence was not so favourable. In most of them the new beer- houses were 
represented as having been the source of much crime and immorality, 
while in the rural districts they were charged with having caused a large 
increase of drunkenness, profligacy, and crime, among the mass of the popu- 
lation. In consequence of the report of the Select Committee of 1833, an 
act was passed in the following session with a view to check the evils com- 
plained of: but it had very little effect. From 1834 to the present time, 
there have been continual complaints as to the necessity for some new 
| modification of the law; although public opinion does not seem to be 
very clear or definite as to what the change ought to be. 

The Select Committee appointed last session to inquire into the whole 
question of houses of public entertainment of every description, after sit- 
ting twenty-six days, and examining a large number of witnesses, do not 
seem to have been able to arrive at any definite conclusion on the sub- 
ject ; or else they shrank from saying what they very well knew will be 
| most unpopular to so important a section of the electors as the licensed 
victuallers are in most of the large towns. On the 2d of August, they 
agreed to report the minutes of evidence to the House, and to reeommend 
the reappointment of a Committee in the next session for the purpose of 
pursuing the inquiry. The main object which the Committee appears to 
have had in view, was to ascertain what would be the result of throwing 
| the beer and spirit trade entirely open. Among the papers given in the 

appendix to the report lately published, is a copy of certain resolutions 
adopted by a Committee of Liverpool Magistrates, last January, in 
which they recommended that all houses for the sale of ale, beer, spirits, 
and wine, should be exposed to free competition, imposing only those re- 
strictions which may be deemed expedient for the purpose of police regu- 
| lation. One result of this would be the total abolition of beer-houses; 23 
the present holders of them would either become publicans by taking li- 
cences, or would withdraw from the trade altogether. Mr. Hanbury, the 
great brewer, when asked what he thinks would be the effect of throwing 
the trade more open, so that every person of satisfactory character should, 
upon the payment of a certain sum, be at liberty to sell wine and spirits 
as well as beer, says “ it would have a most demoralizing effect upon the 
public in general.” On its being explained, however, that the licence 
would be pretty high, he rather moderates his opinion ; only he fears 
that the present licensed-victuallers would be ruined by the competition 
| which would ensue. Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, who has had much 
, better opportunities of becoming acquainted with the operation of the 
present public-house and beer-house system, is strongly in favour of open 
competition. Were the number of public-houses in the City double what 
, they are at present, they would, in his opinion, give less cause for com- 
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plaint than they do at present. If the people wish to get drunk, they have 
ample means at their command. “ The licensed public-houses and beer- 
houses in ihe City are abundantly sufficient to intoxicate the entire popu- 
lation.” Mr. Hanbury believes that there is less drinking now than 
there was before the beer-trade was thrown open : from which one might 
infer that the opening of the public-house trade would not have the de- 
moralizing results which he seems to dread. Mr. Harvey, on the other 
hand, thinks there is not much declension in the number of persons who 
are the worse for liquor, but that there is a considerable decrease in the 
number who are actually drunk. “ Right-down drunkenness in its un- 
conscious sense is not so common ”’; and there is a falling-off, he thinks, 
in the number of drunk and disorderly persons. 

From Manchester we have evidence to the same effect. Sir Elkanah 
Armitage, who has acted as Magistrate there for the last twelve years, 
and who, in common with his fellow Magistrates, has done all he could 
to discourage the multiplication of gin-palaces, tells the Committee that 
the inhabitants of Manchester drink much less spirits than they did some 
years ago. He is unfriendly also to the increase of beer-houses; but al- 
though it appears that the number of such houses has greatly increased of 
late years, while there has been a slight increase in the number of public- 
houses, he cannot deny that the habits of the people have improved. For 
all that, however, he is strongly in favour of a reduction of the number 
of beer-houses, as a means of still further promoting temperate habits. 


When asked what the comparative state of Manchester and Liverpool is | 


as regards drunkenness, Sir Elkanah says, he thinks there is more in 
Liverpool, but he does not know very much of that town. 
ference between Manchester and Liverpool in this respect is so very re- 
markable, as shown by areturn made to Parliament last session, that one 
might have expected any one who took much interest in the subject to 
have known rather more about it than he appears to have done. From 
that return we find, that the number of cases of drunkenness brought 
under the notice of the Police in Manchester last year was only 1 in 
every 401 of the population ; while in Liverpool it was 1 in every 20 of 
the population. In the city of London the proportion was rather less 
than in Manchester. Nearly all the witnesses ascribe the majority of 
drunk and disorderly cases, such as come under cognizance of the Police, 
to spirit-drinking. This will partly account for the fact that in Scot- 
land, where whisky is the common beverage, the proportion of drunken 
cases to the entire population is so much higher than in England. In 
the large towns of Scotland, the proportion is from 1 in 22 to 1 in 67. In 
England, leaving out Liverpool, which forms a remarkable exception, the 
proportion varies from 1 in 103 to 1 in 952. 

Great complaints are made by most of the witnesses, that the law does 
not take suflicient cognizance of coffee-houses. The Police have no power 
to enter such places, as they have with regard to beer-houses and public- 
houses. The result is said to be, that many of them in London and 
other large towns are the scenes of great disorder and immorality. Many 
coffee-houses in the Metropolis are kept open all night, and thus tend 
to demoralize the rising generation. Sir Richard Mayne, Mr. D. W. 
Harvey, Mr. Superintendent Haynes, and other witnesses, all advocate 
the expediency of placing them under the jurisdiction of the Police. 
The total number of coffee-houses in the Metropolitan Police district, last 
May, was 1192. At the same date there were 5729 public-houses, 3613 
beer-houses, 415 eating-houses, and 158 shell-fish shops. 

The Liverpool Magistrates do not go the length of recommending that 
coffee-shops and Temperance hotels should be licensed, but they would 
have them open to Police visitation, with a view to prevent such houses 
from becoming the harbour of disorderly characters. 

So far as can be gathered from the evidence already given, it seems pro- 
bable that the Committee will report in favour of throwing the trade open. 
Those witnesses who were most strongly opposed to such a step were 
evidently unable to make out a good case in favour of their opinions. 
Most of them seemed to rely upon some general impression rather than 
upon any measureable data; and therefore, when their opinions were 
brought to the test of examination, they were soon reduced to their just 
value, 


POPULATION AND WEALTH. 

Those politicians who believe that the increase and diminution of capi- 
tal is the grand point on which national prosperity hinges, and that in 
proportion as you increase capital you instantly increase the means of sup- 
porting and employing additional labourers, will be glad to learn, from 
the Income-tax Tables recently published by Mr. C. M. Willich, that the 
wealth of the country is increasing much more rapidly than the popula- 
tion. When Sir Robert Peel made his estimate of the probable amount 
to be derived from the Income-tax in 1842, he seems to have taken for 
granted that there was some foundation for the complaint that the wealth 
of Great Britain was not increasing so rapidly as the producers of wealth. 
Taking the return relating to the Property-tax of 2s, in the pound, in 
1812, Mr. Willich shows, that if the wealth of the country had merely 
kept pace with the population, the tax of 7d. in the pound ought to have 
produced 4,500,000/. in 1842; whereas Sir Robert Peel calculated upon 
receiving only 3,771,000/. from thatsource. The total produce of the tax 
was 5,387,459/. for the first year; nearly 900,000/. more than it ought to 
have been according to Mr. Willich’s calculation, had property and assess- 
able income not increased at a much more rapid rate than population. 

Encouraging, however, as this view of our economical progress is, it 
still leaves out of sight one very important element of difference between 
1812 and 1842. At the former period, the average price of gold was 95s. per 
ounce; in 1842 it was less than 68s. It was, nodoubt, partly owing to his 
remembrance of this fact that Sir Robert Pcel estimated the produce of his 
tax at so low a figure. He knew that 680/. in 1842 meant the same or 
nearly the same thing as 950/. in 1812; and he took for granted that the 
nominal capital of the nation had probably shrunk in the same propor- 
tion. But instead of having done so, it had increased to the extent above 
mentioned ; so that, making allowance for that difference, the real in- 
crease of wealth between 1812 and 1842 must have been at least 120 per 
cent; which is far more than double the rate of the increase of population 
during those thirty years. No wonder that the wages of skilled labour in 
most trades, measured by the quantity of commodities which the work- 
man i earn in a weck, are now double what they were at the former 
period. 

As regards Ireland, we have unfortunately no data by which we can 
measure the increase of wealth during the same period. If any accurate 
returns of the rental of the country could be obtained, they would 


Now the dif- | 








probably show that the landlords now receive a much smaller portion of 
the gross produce of the soil than they did at one time, and that what they 
have lost has been partly gained by the labourers in higher wages. But 
Irish landed rental could never be called wealth strictly speaking ; and 
therefore its reduction cannot be considered as a real diminution of the 
national riches. Taking the quantity of live stock in Ireland at different 
periods, it is, as a test of general improvement, satisfactory to know that 
while the surplus population has been drafting itself off to a country where 
it can command plenty of work and good wages, the land is not allowed 
to become waste. From the returns made to Parliament by the Census 
Commissioners respecting agricultural produce, we learn that the number 
of cattle in Ireland had increased from less than 2,000,000 in 1841 to 
nearly 3,000,000 in 1851. While the population had been diminished to 
the extent of about a million and a half, the estimated value of farm stock 
had risen from 21,000,000/. to nearly 28,000,000/. Large as this increase 
is, the total amount is still far too small. But it will take a long time be- 
fore the proportion between capital and population in Ireland approximate 
to what it has reached in England and the United States. 

From a statement which appears in a late number of the Boston Tran- 
script, we find that the growth of property outstrips that of population 
much more rapidly in the United States than it does in this country, and 
much faster also than it did there thirty or forty years ago. The produc- 
tion of wealth has been greatly facilitated by invention and the increased 
intelligence of the workmen, and the result is visible in the very great 
increase of property. In the city of Boston, for example, the assessable 
value of real and personal estate has increased at an astonishing rate, ac- 
cording to the Transcript, 

In 1804, ..ccccccceces 

1814, wcccccccccees 

Wh ccnasctecncce GD | o 

1834...ccccescceee 74,805,800 ,, 

1844....ceeeeeeee4 118,450,300 ,, 

1853. ..cceeeceeee+ 206,514,200 ,, 
Here is an increase of more than 600 per cent in the value of the real 
and personal estate of the inhabitants of Boston, in half a century. 
Taking the present population of the city at 130,000, the average amount 
to every man, woman, and child in the city, would be about 1600 dollars 
per head. Edmund Burke told the physical-force revolutionists of last 
century, that if they were to cut the throats of all the rich men in the 
country and divide the wealth belonging to them, it would not give a 
meal of bread and cheese to every poor man in the country. The expe- 
riment is not likely to be tried cither in England or in America; but cer- 
tainly, so far as Boston is concerned, the discrepancy between Mr, 
Burke's estimate of the wealth of the rich and the last annual valuatioh 
of that city seems very glaring. 


29,081,300 dollars, 
33,037,200 _,, 
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[ For Books, &e., see the first ten pages of the accompanying 
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BIRTHS, 

On the 8th October, at Muree, Punjab, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Wellesley, 
H.M.’s Tenth Regiment, of a daughter. i ’ 

On the 21st November, at East all, Middleton Tyas, Richmond, Yorkshire, the 
Hon. Mrs. Amias Charles Orde Powlett, of a daughter. 

On the 23d, in Brunswick Terrace, Brighton, the Wife of Commander the Hon, 
Mark Kerr, R.N., of a daughter. 

On the 26th, in Eaton Square, Lady Knighton, of a stillborn infant. 

On the 26th, at Barnes, the Wife of Lieatenant-Colonel Grove, of a son. 

On the 28th, at Fornham Hall, near Bury St. Edmunds, the Lady Manners, of a 
daughter. 

On the 28th, at Bath, the Wife of Captain J. F. Stirling, R.N., of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at the Rectory, Welwyn, Herts, Lady Boothby, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, in Hyde Park Gardens, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Kinnaird, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 24th November, at Diddlebury, Salop, Samuel Hopkins Steel, Esq., M.B. 
Lond., eldest son of William Steel, Esq., of Abergavenny, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Underwood, Vicar of Diddlebury. E 

On the 29th, at Mountstuart, Rothesay, Lieutenant-Colonel C. C. Yarborough, 
C.B., of the Ninety-first Regiment, third son of the late John Cooke Yarborough, of 
Campsmount, Doncaster, to Flora Sophia Emma, only daughter of David Grant, 
Esq., of Cambridge Villas, Notting Hill. 

On the Ist December, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, and previously at 
Glasgow, on the 9th November, A. Jones Williams, Esq., of Gelliwig, Carnarvon, to 
Sarah Elizabeth Margaret, youngest daughter of the late Lieutenant-General Sir 
Love P. Jones Parry, of Madryn, in the same — > 

Lately, at St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Edmund Rodney Pollexfen Bastard, Esq., 
of Kitley Court, Devon, to Florence Mary, eldest daughter of 8. T. Scrope, Esq., of 
Danby Hall, Yorkshire. 








DEATHS. 

On the 19th November, at Antwerp, the Rev. William Palmer, D.D., Vicar of Yar- 
come, Devon; in his 84th year. : 

On the 22d, at Sidmouth, the Rev. N. D. H. Newton, Vicar of Bredwardine, and 
Rector of Brobury, Herefordshire; in his 74th year. 

On the 24th, in Lansdowne Crescent, Cheltenham, Lieutenant-General Duncan 
M‘Pherson, of the Bengal Army; in his 75th year. 

On the 25th, at Brighton, the Lady Carolina Anne Sanford. : 

On the 25th, at Brighton, the Rev. Joseph Simpson, Rector of Little Horsted, 
Sussex; in his 69th year. 

On the 27th, in Cambridge Square, General Sir Augustus De Butts, K.C.H., Royal 
Engineers; in his 54th year. 7 

Cn the 28th, in Eaton Square, General Sir Thomas Bradford, G.C.B. and G.C.I., 
Colonel of her Majesty’s Fourth Regiment of Foot ; in his 76th year. 

On the 30th, at Cottered, Herts, the Rev. John Walker, M A., for forty-seven 
years Rector of that parish, and late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Lately, the Rev. John Septimus Grover, Rector of Farnham Royal, Bucks, and late 
Vice-Provost of Eton College; in his 88th year. 








As as Al 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Orrice or Oxpxance, Nov. 29.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec. Capt. H. Lem- 
priere to be Capt. vice Warburton, retired on full-pay; First Lieut. H. Heyman to 
be Second Capt. vice Lempriere; Second Lieut. W. Carey to be First Lieut. vice 
Heyman. 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Sec. Lieut. J. M. C. Drake, with temporary rank, to 
be Sec. Lieut. with permanent rank. 

War-orricr, Dec. 2.—10th Regt. of Light Drags.—Cornet G. 8. Davies, from the 
llth Light Drags. to be Cornet, vice Gandell, who exchanges. llth Light Drage. 
—Cornet A. W. Gandell, from the 10th Light Drags. to be Cornet, vice Davies, who 
exchanges. 4th Regt. of Foot—J. Howley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Hon. A. H. A. Anson, appointed to the Rifle Brigade. 13th Foot—Surg. T. D'Arcy, 
M.D. from the 30th Foot, to be Surg. vice Dowse, who exchanges. 22d Foot—First 
Lieut. W. Dobyns, from the Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Lieut. vice J. W. Poole, who 
retires upon half-pay of the Ceylon Rifle Regt. 30th Foot—Surg. R. R. Dowse, 
from the 13th Foot, to be Surg. vice D'Arcy, who exchanges. 44th Foot—Ensign 
L. Thoroton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Willson, who retires; A. W. Cobham, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Thoroton. 53d Foot—Capt. J. M‘Neill W alter 
to be Major, by purchase, vice Lempriere, who retires ; Lieut. J. Breton to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Walter; Ensign W. H. J. Clarke to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Breton; J. R. Prideaux, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Clarke. 54th Foot 
—W. M. Firth, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Moorhead, appointed to the Staff. 
56th Foot—Lieut. J. P. Pye to be Capt. without purchase, vice Hanson, deceased ; 
Ensign 8. H. Harford to be Lieut. without purchase, vice P. Pye; Gent. Cadet J. 
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H. Campbell, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Har- 
ford ; Assist.-Staff-Surg. F. W. Knox to be Assist.-Surg. vice Lawson, dec. 6lst 
Foot—Lieut. E. 8. Powys to be Capt. by purchase, vice F. Huson, who retires; En- 
sign T. E. Gordon to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Powys; Ensign J.J. P. Fox, 
from the St. Helena Regt. to be Ensign, vice Gordon. 72d Foot—M. de la P. Beres- 
ford, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Smith, who retires. 

Rifle Brigade— Ensign the Hon. A. A. Anson, from the 4th Foot, to be Sec. 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Hale, who retires. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. T. Moorhead, M.D from the 54th Foot, to be Assist.- 
Surg. to the Forces, vice Knox, appointed to the 56th Foot. 


’, y hyn y 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, November 29. 

Parrnersuirs Disso.ven.— W. and A. Snow, Kingsteignton, Devonshire, farmers 
—Ingram and Holmes, Stafford, ironmongers— Charlton and Easton, Charing Cross, 
tea-dealers—J. and J. Kirkman, Soho Square, pianoforte-makers—Freen and Co. 
cement-manufacturers—Jenkins and Co. Swansea, newspaper-proprietors —Lefebvre 
and Pelletier, Southwark Bridge Road, French-silk-importers—Carnsew and White- 
lock, Gray’s Inn, attornies—Mallet and Barton, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers— 
Johnson and Gresley, Halifax, wine-merchants—Barker and White, Fleet Street, 
advertising-agents— Wilson and Co. Copthall Buildings, solicitors; as far as regards 
W. F. Harrison— Marchant and Co. Romford, machinists—Sharp and Rudman, Man- 
chester, warehousemen— Whitley and Frost, Manchester, machinists — Matthews and 
Gilchrist, Aldermaston, Berkshire, millers—Rawson and Co. Southwick, Durham, 
ship-builders—J. and 8. Rudge, Dudley, porter-brewers—Wareing and Fielding, 
Snipe Leach, Lancashire, coal-proprietors—Hughes and Edwards, Old Street Road, 
nursery-yacht-manufacturers— Hargreaves and Hardman, Rochdale, cotton-spianers. 

Bankavrts.—Tuomas Rouiru, Lee’s Mews, Upper Brook Street, builder, to sur- 
render Dec. 6, Jan. 6: solicitor, Tampler, Fenchurch Street; official assignee, Bell, 
Coleman Street Buildings—Cuartes Gear, East Row, Kensal New Town, grocer, 
Dec. 23, Jan. 3: solicitor, Ambrose, Manchester Square ; official assignee, Edwards, 
Sambrook Court—Joun and Joun Foster HopGrs, New Bond Street, hosiers, Jan. 
7, and not Dec. 7, as previously advertised: solicitors, Depree and Austen, Law- 
rence Lane; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—DovG Las Brapnvry. 
Derby, builder, Dec. 9, 30: solicitors, Motteram and Knight, Birmingham ; official 
assignee, Harris, Nottingham—Henry Reapine, Birmingham, draper, Dec. 14, Jan. 
ll: solicitors, Jones, Sise Lane; Hodgson, Birmingham; official assignee, Bittle- 
ston, Birmingham—Micuatt Roninson, Halifax, draper, Dec. 16, Jan, 27: solicitor, 
Brierley, Halifax ; official assignee, Young, Leeds—Roverr Wacken, Staleybridge, 
grocer, Dec. 10, Jan. 5: solicitors, Hampson and Sons, Manchester; official as- 
signee, Lee, Manchester. 

IvipENDs.— Dec. 22, Hopkins, Cambridge, brewer— Dec. 23, Baker, Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square, upholsterer—Dec. 22, A. and C. Dunc j 
chants—Dec. 20, Thomas, Little Stanhope Street, Mayfair, builder—Dee. 21, Baker, 
New Oxford Street, ironmonger—Dec. 10, Brandon, Kingswinford, draper—Dec. 21, 
Lawson, Bury, draper—Dec. 23, Rowell jun. Carlisle, painter—Dec. 21, M‘Coll, 
South Shields, bookseller—Dec. 23, Reeves, Long Ashton, paint-manufacturer. 

Crerrivicates.— Jo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Dec. 22, Baker, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, upholsterer—Dec. 20, 
Thomson, Berners Street, silvered-gls ware-manufacturer— Dec. 20, Smith, High 
Street, Shadwell, victualler— Dec. 20, White, Waterloo Road, straw-bonnet-dealer— 
Dec. 22, Edwards, Liverpool, builder— Dec. 23, Potts, Sunderland, ship-owner— 
Dec. 21, Hetherington and Co. Manchester, joiners. 

+ Dectararions or Divipenps.—Gibson, St. Alban’s, banker; second div. of 3s. 9d. 
Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Groom, Abchurch Lane— Douglas, 
Manchester, draper ; final div. of ls. 3d. Dec. 6, or any subsequent Tuesday; Lee, 
Manchester—Johnson, Stockport, publican; first div. of 4s. 6d. Dee. 6, or any sub- 
Sequent Tuesday; Lee, Manchester—Law and Co. Ramsden Wood, Todmorden, 
cotton-spinners; second div. of ls. 53d. Dec. 6, or any subsequent Tuesdays Lee, 
Manchester— Witty, Louth draper: cvcomd and fual ai¥. of lid. any Tuesday; Car- 
rick, Hull—t--taud, Hull, draper ; first div. of 7s, any Tuesday; Carrick, Hull—Rain- 
ford, Liverpool, cabinet-maker ; first div. of 12s. Dec. 7, or any subsequent Wednes- 
aay; Morgan, Liverpool. 

coTCH SeQuesTRATIONS.—Frazer, Irving, Ayrshire, merchant, Dec. 6—Boyle, 
Edinburgh, furniture-broker, Dec. 6—Brown, Laurance Law, Pennycuik, wright, 
Dec. 24—Murray, Castle Town, by Thurso, merchant, Dec. 9—Stewart, Dingwall, 

rocer, Dec. 12—Callander, Paisley, portioner, Dec. 9—Ferguson, Crieff, innkeeper, 

ec. 14—Cochran, Dundee, druggist, Dec. 9. 


























Friday, December 2. 

Parrnersnirs Dissotven.—Innes and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship-brokers— 
Williams and Roylance, Macclesfield, painters—Betts and Co. Stamford, corn-mer- 
chants—Colley and Coules, Cook’s Ground, Chelsea, millwrights—Leare and Turner, 
Eltham, Kent, brewers—Blenkin and Belt, Gilling, Yorkshire, farmers—Jefferies 
and Purser, Birmingham, brass-founders—G. and T. Clare junior, Clanfield, Oxford- 
shire, farmers--Bingley and Woods, Hammersmith, painters—Canton and Neill, 
Arbour Terrace, Commercial Road East, dentists—L. and G. Blumer, Hartlepool, 
ship-builders—Ford and Rice, Southampton, nurserymen—P.and J. Haworth, Man- 
chester, curriers—Heugh and Co. Sdiestee, merchants; as far as regards M.S. 
Riach— Green and Pepper, Shelton, Staffordshire, engravers—Scholefield and Co. 
Huddersfield, stone-masons—Naylor and Hardaker, Leeds, woollen-cloth-manu- 
facturers—Travis and Clegg, Crompton, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—Smith and 
Co. Nottingham, manufacturers of machinery; as far as regards J. T. Griffiths— 
Craven and Co. Blackburn, cotton-manufacturers—Snow and Co. Bristol, coal-mer- 
chants—Hodges and Co. Little ‘Tower Street, Eastcheap, hemp-merchants— Lam- 
bert and Cowgill, Bradford, joiners—Thompson, Hunter Strect, and Lester, Pocock’s 
Garden 
turers—Vizard and Leman, Lincoln's Inn Fields, attornies—Reade and Flick, St. 
Alban’s Place, Edgeware Road, lace-dealers. 

Baxxrvrts.—Lovisa Diesrrcker, Little Moorfields, dealer in French purses, to 
surrender, Dec. 9, Jan, 12: solicitors, Solomon, Fenchurch Street ; official a 
Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Jonunx James Hannis, Cranmer Place, W 
Road, brewer, Dec. 9, Jan. 12: solicitor, Neal, Austin Friars; offi 

















icial assignee, 
Johnson, Basinghall Street—Wi1L11aM Brown, Portsmouth, victualler, Dec. 1 
17: solicitors, Low, Chancery Lane ; Ford, Portsea; official assignee, Edwards, 
brook Court—WituiamM Anprew, High Street, Shadwell, baker, Dec. 9, Jan. 14: 
solicitors, Newbon and Evans, Wardrobe Place, Doctors’ Commons; official assig- 
nee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street-—Hveu WiitiaMs sen. and Jonn Wittiams, West 
Smithfield, tailors, Dec. 12, Jan. 7: solicitors, Sheard and Baker, Old Jewry; official 
assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Jonn Epwarp Crockrorp, Wendover, 
grocer, Dec. 9, Jan. 14: solicitors, Amory and Co. Throgmorton Street; Benson, 
Aylesbury; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street--Epwarp Cox, Great 
Queen Street, plane-manufacturer, Dec. 14, Jan. 10: solicitor, Greig, Gray’s Inn; 
official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Joun Wiis, Exeter, builder, Dec. 8, 
Jan. 11: solicitor, Fryer, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter —Evwarp E1a- 
pon and Henry Coates, Manchester, stuff-merchants, Dec Jan. 10: solicitors, 
Sale and Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 

Drivipenps.— Dec. 27, Wilkins and Evans, Trowbridge, woollen-drapers—Dec. 27, 
Berton, Princes Street, Hanover Square, tailor—Dec. 27, Graves, Edwards Street, 
Portman Square, saddler— Dec. 27, Willis, Trowbridge, wool-broker— Dec. 23, Wel- 
lington and Butterfield, Brighton, lacemen—Jan. 6, E. and E. F. English, Bath, 
auctioneers—Jan. 12, Davies, Aberavon, grocer—Dec. 24, Danby, Wellington, grocer. 

Certiricarrs.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Dec. 23, Pothecary, Martin, Wiltshire, sheep-salesman—Dec. 23, Joyce, 
Old Broad Street, merchant— Dec. 23, Baker, New Oxford Street, ironmonger—Jan. 9, 
Hunter, Leeds, chemist —Jan. 2, Collins, Chepstow, grocer—Dec. 28, Crute, Liver- 
pool, slater—Jan. 5, Reynolds junior, Fulford Halljarm, Warwickshire, sheep-sai 
man—Jan. 5, Reynolds senior, Wiggin’s Hill, Warwickshire, cattle-dealer—Jan., 5, 
Cresswell, Kidderminster, chemist—Jan. 5, Retchford, Nottingham, shoe-dealer. 

Decrarations or Divipenns.—Clark, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, dentist ; 
first div. of 20s. Dec. 3, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court 
—Cherrill, sgate, cabinet-maker ; first div. of 94d. Dec. 3, and three subsequent 
Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court— Bates and Hitechman, Addle Street, straw- 

lait-dealers ; first div. of 3s. 1d. Dec. 3, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Edwards, 

ambrook Court—Sherlock, Liverpool, wine-merchant ; second div. of $d. any Mon- 
day; Bird, Liverpool—Power and Wallace, Liverpool, wine-merchants ; first div. of 
4d. any Monday ; Bird, Liverpool—Cowie, Liverpool, ship-broker; first div. of 2s. any 
Monday; Bird, Liverpool—Mocatta, Liverpool, merchant ; fourth div. of 6 3-16d. any 
Monday ; Bird, Liverpool—Armitage and Sons, Almondbury, woollen-cloth-manufac- 
turers ; sec. div. of 3-16d. any Monday or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds— Yew, Halifax, corn- 
dealer; first div. of 4d. any Monday or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—Hirst, Kirkburton, 
Yorkshire, manufacturer; first div. of 3s.1d. any Monday or Tuesday; Hope, 
Leeds— White, Castelford, Yorkshire, linen-draper; first div. of 2s. 7d. any Monday 
or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—Walton, Northallerton, money-scrivener; third div. of 
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1, Tokenhouse Yard, mer- | 


congreve-manufacturers—W. and G. Ruddock, Bristol, tobacco-manufac- | 


9-16d. any Monday or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—Smith, South Shields, linen-draper; 
first div. of 8s. on new proofs, any Saturday: Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—R. and 
J. Bulmer, South Shields, ship-builders; div. of 10s. on new proofs, any Saturday ; 
Baker, weastle-upon-’ 

Scorcu * 
Edinburgh, writer to the signet, D 





ne. 
.UESTRATIONS.—M ‘Kenzie 


Dingwall, innkeeper, Dec. 12—Thorburn, 
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“PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes, Thurs. | lriday, 




































3 per Cent Consols.. ry 4 } 953 945 a 95 
Ditto for Account .... 95§ ; 9 | 915 |} of | 94g 
3 per Cents Reduced, 94} ; O48 939 934 93 
3] per Cents ..... 96g } 956 | 95% 958 9538 
Long Annuities ........ — } _ 3 5} 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent. 218 | 217 | 218% | 219 : 219 
India Stock, 10} per Cent ee — ij} } 253 | 2 3 | 2503 253 
Exchequer Hills, 2d. per diem . -| 5 pm. » @ - a io ‘ } 3 
India Bonds 3] per Cent..... ecccoceccesy SE | —— | ry 3 3 —_ 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
} Mexican ....cceeccceseseeed p- Ct. 243 

Mississippi ...... 6— 
New York....+++ 













Austrian... 
Belgian.... 
Ditto.. 

















Brazilian .. e | | 72 
Buenos Ayres . } _ 
Chilian .... } —— 
Danish . } ll 
Ditto.. 98 
Dutch 8 83.ex d. 
| i i 
| Ditto New fe 21 
| Ditto (Passive)... +} —_ 
| Vemezuela ......eseeeees — 


Massachusetts (Sterling) .! 





SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 



















































Rattwars— Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter . a —_— Australasian......++.++ St 
Caledonian....... 552 «| ~ British North American 644 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 63 § Golenial .cccoceseses eee 7 
Eastern Countics . ° +| 13 Commercial ef London... 32 
Great Northern ........0+0+ +e &5 ' London and Westminster ...... 38 
Great South. and West. Ireland. | 1034. | ~=LendonChartd. Bnk. of Australia 15 
Great Western ......+- ee 824 London Joint Stock... 26} 
Hull and Selby ....... ‘ ; 109 National of Ireland — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire on 66} National Provincial... ° —_ 
Lancaster and Carlisle .... . .} — Provincial of Ireland... 49) 
London, Brighton, & South C 97} Union of Australia, .. 75 
London and Blackwall...... al sq Union of London.. — 
London and North-western ......) 102 | Mines— 
Midland ] 62} Brazilian Imperial .....+++++e++ 53 
Midland Gr — |! Ditto (St. John del Rey) 37 
North British ....-..+eceeeseeees 31 Cobre Copper .....++. 45 
Oxford, Wor. and Wolverhampton 33 Colonial Gold .. eee 
Scottish Central.... Nouveau Monde, ....++0++ om ly 
South-eastern and Dover . 61} MISCELLANBOUS— 
South-western ee 764 Australian Agricultural .......- 4lj 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick.../ 65 Ca a. —_ 
York and North Midland ... - 48} ystal F 65 

Docxs— Generai Steam , 27 
East and West India.............| 1294 Peel River Land and ee 58 
London ....+.+. } il2 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam .! 72} 
St. Katheriz 93g | Royal Mail Steam.......sseceee 624 
Victoria ..... —_— South Australian ... 37 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 26th day of November 1553. 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issucd .ecccccceceseccee £28,394,025 Government Debt. 
Other Securities .... ee 2,954,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion ee 14,394,025 
Silver Bullion, .....ccececeeees - 


£28 ,394,026 


++ £11,015,100 











BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ......+.-+ £14,553,000 | Government Securities (in- 
MIGEE saneveceasece ee 3,184,137 | cludi: g Dead Weight Annuity) £13,489,037 
Public Deposits’. eccce 7,534,179 | Othe. Securities,........ «ses. 16,315,862 









Other Deposits . «+e 11,012,432 Notes . 7,049.5 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,267,037 Gold and 35: 696,061 


£37 550,785 | £ 785 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 











Per ton. 
600... 00 
817 6... 000 


BULLION. Per oz. METALS. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....43 17 9 Copper, British Cakes£12 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars... 
Mew Dellare cccccccccccece o 8 BI Lead, british Pig. 
Silverin Bars,Standard ........... 0 5 1% | Steel,Swedish Keg... 16 0 0., 0 0 0 











GRAIN, Mark Lane, December 2, 
& ‘s 





. s. j . ° 

Rye cecceses SStOd” | Maple..... 50to 52 
Barley ..... 28—32 | White. 56 — 60 
Malting .. 38—40 | Boilers ... 60—62 





Fine ..... 70—72 coscces 46—48 Potato ..4¢ 28-29 
| Indian Corn, 37 —42 Fine ,, 29-31 


Malt, Ord... 66—70 | Beans, Ticks. 42—44 | 
' 





Peas, Hog .. 46 —48 











AVERAGE PRIC OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending November 26, 
Wheat.... 7ls. 44. | Rye ....... 428. Id. Wheat.... 72s. Od. 4 
Barley.... 4 5 Beans ...... 49 4 | Barley ..... 41 9 

























Oats...... 25 3 Peas ....... 53 11 | Oats ....... 26 0 Peas.....+ 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made , seee+sper sack 75s. to 78s. Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds ..... 72 —75 Carlow, 4t. 16s, to 5/, Os. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 69 — 72 Bacon, Irish ...... «per cwt. 60s, to 0s. 
Norfolk and Stockton 66 — oY Cheese, Cheshire . coccee 6 — 8 
American — 40 Derby Plain .. coves 62 — 


Canadian .. 32 — 40 Hams, York ......... 
Bread, 9}d. to 11d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 



























Newoare anp LeaDENHALL.* Smiruriero.” Heap or Carrie at 
s. d 8s. @ 8. da. s. d. &. s. a SMirurieLp. 
Reef .. 2 8to3 4to3 8 2 8to4 dtod 8 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton. 3 4—-310—4 2 44—410—5 2) Bensts. 1,055 ..oee 4,589 
Veal .. 3 O—-4 0—4 3 6—4 4—4 8! Sheep . 3,970 ..00- 25,350 
Pork... 3 O0—4 0—4 44—4 &8—5 0 Calves, 278... 2 
Lamb,, 0 O0—0 0-0 Fas O— 0 O—C 0 Pigs... 240 sree atu 
o sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 
WOOL. r 
Kent Pockets...... .eeee 2108, to 252s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 16d. to 17d. 
Choice ditto . e+e 260 — 360 | Wether and Ewe.....+.-+.++++++ ub 
Sussex ditto . +» 200 — 240 | Leicester Hogget and Wether. 
eve 0 — © (Skin Combing........+++000+ 


Farnham ditto 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses. 


CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELS. Wuitecaarett- 





+1005. to 112s. .. -110s. to 112s 80s, to 106 
- 4 —90. - 8 — 9 e=- 
« O@ m= 8 « wwe O — O 50 — 80 
-. 120 —130 . cococe 124 —126 10 —126 





NET <cnsnsiverans: 20 "3D sree Oe 





GROCERIES 


OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | 
© © }Tea, Souchong, fine,per ib. 1s, 01. to > “ 
1 | 


Ketined . 6 Congou, TIME ..secceeecee 0 
Linseed Oil . 9 3 Pekoe, flowery....... wee ee 
*'In Bond—Duty 1s. 10/. per Ib. 


Linseed Oil-Cak ye | euten@ —— ee 
Candles, per dozen .. 7s. Od. to 7s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 
acne per dozen ., Os. Od. to 7s. 94. Good Ordinary .....+++++++ 465. — a Oo: 
Coals, Hetton. . Os, Od. | Sugar, Muscovado, per cw 24s. 134. 6a 
Tees. ...06 + Os. Od. | West india Molasses ..... 175.64. to 18s. 64. 


64s. to 94s. Od, 





- 
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December 3, 1853.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 


1167 





LYMPIC THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Atrrep Wiican 

| [Monrnay, Dec emper Sth, and during the Week, will be re- 
peated the Orig 1 Drama, in Three Acts, called PLOT AND 
PASSION. Principal characters, Messrs. F. Robson, Emery, 
Leslie, Cooper, White, and A. Wigan; Miss E. Turner, and 
Mrs. Stirling. After which, the introductory Extravaganza 
called THE CAMP AT THE OLYMPIC; in which will appear 
Messrs. A. Wigan, Emery, F. Robson, Cooper, and Galli, 
Mesdames Stirling, P. Horton, Chatterly, E. Turner, Wynd 
ham, and A. Wigan. To conclude with 1IHE WANDERING 
MINSTREL. Jem Baggs, Mr Robson Box office open 
from ll to 4. Doors open at 7, and commence at Half-past 




















Stalls, 5s. ; Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s. ; Gallery, Is 
) R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT 
BLANC WILL OPEN on Mornay Eventne, Sth Di 
CEMBER.—Stalls can now be secured at the Box-oftice every 
day between 11 and 4, without any additional charge 
ptian Hall, Piccadilly 
ere RES on ORNAMENTAL ART, 
by R. WORNUM, Esq. are delivered every Monpay 
at 9 o'clock, and repeated every av Arres 
noon, at 3 o'clock, at the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and 
ART, MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 
Greece, 5th and 6th December, 
Rome, )2th and 13th December 
Early Christian and byzantine Art, 19th and 20th Dec. 


Romanesque and Saracenic Art, 
Early Pointed Style, 9th and 1 
Gothic Decorated, 16th and 17 


2d and 3d January. 
th January. 
th January. 





The Renaissance, 23d and 24th January. 
The Cinque Cento, 30th and 31st January 
The Elizabethan and Louis Qu torze, 6th and Tth Feb 
Tue BIRMINGHAM CATTLE AND 
POULTRY SHOW.—The FIFTH GREAT ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of STOCK and DOMESTIC POULTRY will 
be held in BINGLEY HALL, Birmingham, on the 13th, ith, 
15th, and 16th of Decemurn The Entries of Poultry exceed 
Two Thousand Pens. The PRIVATE VIEW and ANNUAI 
DINNER on Teespay, Decemern 15th There will be Special 
Trains on all the principal Lines of Kailway: full particu 


lars of which will appear in the Advertisements and Bills 


of the several Companies 





‘\HESTER AND HOLYH 
WAY.—COMMUNICATION between 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, vid HOLYHEAD 
Notice is Hereby Given, that on and after the Ist Decem- 
ber 1*55, the Through Booking Arrangements for Passengers 
will be confined exclusively to the EXPRESS VESSELS of 
the CHESTER and HOLYHEAD COMPANY, which leave 
Kingstown at 9 a.m. and Holyhead at 5.30 p. m. 
ty order, ¢ 0. BINGER 
General Manager's Office, » Che ster, 2ith October 1853. 


OF FICE of ORDNANCE—| 
lst December 1853 


The Principal Officers of her Majesty's Ordnance do hereby 


SAD RAIL- 


ENGLAND, 























give Notice, that a quantity of Blankets, Artillery Clothing, 
Files, Harness, Serge, Canvass and Leather Cutti Junk, 
Wheels, Metal, Kellows, Zinc, Stecl, Tin, Shov Plank, | 
Slab, 5s Cords of Fir, and 34 Cords of Fire-wood, Bale Hoops, | 
Sand -Bags, and the standing crop of Peeds on the Ordnance | 
land below the Royal Arsenal, will be SOLD by PUBLIC 
AUCTION in the Koyal Arsenal, WOOL WICH, on Tuvaspay 





the 8th Decemernr, at 11 o'clock in the forenoon, precisely 
May be viewed from 10 till 4 o'clock, on the three days pre- 
vious to the Sale 
Catalogues may be had at the Ordnance Office, 
Tower of London, and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich 


Ly Order of the Board, G. BUTLER, 

romrirnwm,T 

Mate LIMONIAL INSTITUTION 
Founded in 1846.—This institution has been established 

many years with great success) as a medium for the introduc 
tion of parties unknown to each other, who are desirous of 
forming Matrimonial Alliances, but who, from some cause or 

other, cannot find partners in theirown circle of acquaintance 
suitable in position, &« The strictest honour secresy is 
ined in every case.—Trospectuses, application forms, 
nd every information, sent free to any name, initials, 





Pall Mall, 





Sec. 














dress,on receipt of twelve postag nps 
By order of the Directors, LAURE N CE ¥ UTHBURI 
12, John Stree Adelphi, London 





and NA- 





J] ONDON NECROPOLIS 
4 TIONAL MAUSOLEUM COMPANY, incorporated by 
Act of Parliament, with liability limited to the amount of the 
shares. Capital 250,900/, in 25,000 shares of lvl. each 
One half of the amount On the shares only will probably be 
required to be called 


Visitors appointed by Parliament 
Lord Lieut. of Middlesex The Lord Mayor of London 
Lord Lieut. of Surrey. The Chief Commissioner of 
Lord Bishop of London, | her Majesty's Woods and 
Lord Bishop of Winchester | Forests, & 

Trustees 

Sir James Duke, Bart. M.P. Kt. Hon. Sir J. Patteson, Kt 
Archi>ald Hastie, Esq. M.P W. A. Wilkinson, Esq. M.P. 


Directors 





Wm. Austin, Esq. 102, Great Russell Strect, B wsbury 
Hon. F. Henry F. Berkeley, M.P. Victoria Square, Pimlico 
Col. J.C. Cb rton, K.H. 14, Green Street, Grosvenor Sq 









*Alexander / us Croll, Esq. 42, Finsbury Circus. 
Thomas Dakin, Esq. 23, Abchurch Lane, City. 
*W. FP. A. Delane, Esq. Eaton Place South 
Samuel Hinds, Esq. 61, Port'and Pace 
Joseph Ivimey, Esq. Ampthill Square, ¢ 
John Jones, Esq. 8, Billiter Square, City 


mden Town. 


T.H. Massey, Esq. 4', Hamilton Terrace, St. John's Wood 
H, C. Rothery, Esq. 94, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park 
"Horace Wilkinson, Esq. Shortiands, Beckenham, Kent 


* These gentlemen have « 
posed tor election at the next of shareholders 

The existence of intramura! burials is a blot on the social 
system of this country, and it is on the point of being forbid 
den by law. This Company has purchased 2 


msented to act, and will be pro 

















king, in Surrey, at the low price of 2ol an acre. The 
ing cemeterics occupy a total areca of cres, the 
cost of which has been 480/. an acre From the chea 
and extent of its land, and from the low rate of char, 





thorized by its Act of Parliament to be paid 
Western Railway, this Company will shortly be 
to supply burial accommodation to the Metropolis at 
80 moderate as to insure to it a very large proportion of the 
burials which now take place in the London gt 
There are now about 40,000 annually (exclusive of the burials 
in cemeteries) ; and should only one-fourth part of these take 
Place in the Necropolis, a careful calculation shows that 24 
per cent would be paid on the share capital of this Company 
Should a larger proportion be obtained, a corresponding in 
crease would take place in the dividend, 
Upwards of 6806 shares have already been subscribed for by 
Fesponsible parties 
An entirely new oard of Directors will have the manage 
ment of the ( ompany ; and it has been decided to issue the re 
mainder of the shares, applications for which may be made in 
the annexed form— 
To the Directors of the London Necropolis and National 
Mausoleum Company 
Gentlemen—I request that you will allot me shares 
of 101. each in the above-named © ompany, and I undertake to 
accept the same, or such less number as you may allot to me 
to sign the necessary deed when required, and pay the de posit 
of 34. per share, Dated this day o 853. 
Name in full ose 
Profession or Business .,. 
Residence in full ...... 
A detailed prospectus may be obtained by applying in per 
Son, or by letter, to the office of the Company, 2, Lancaster 
Place, Strand. 








iweyards 








| = 
| 





. ¢ Be: ANK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s 
Place, Trafalgar Square, London.—PARTIES desirous 
of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan 
of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest may be 
obtained with perfect Security. Interest pryable in January 
and July. PETER MOKRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses free on application 


INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SSURAN 


] OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, lb and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi 
This Company is framed to mect the desire of those who seek, 
Without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large 
r small sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained 
from the public funds, and 
The capital of 250,000/ 


nas secure a basis 


for the convenience of 


is divided, 


investment and transfer, into M. shares, of which 10s. only 
will be called 

The present rate of interest upon the paid-up capital is 5 
per cent, which will continue to be paid until a higher rate 


can be judiciously declare 

The Directors are prepared to receive applications, between 
the hours of 10 and 4, at the Company's Offices, 15 and 16, 
Adam Street, Adelphi K. HODSON, Secretary 


| SOLICITORS Ss’ AND GENERAL LIFE 
SOCIETY 


ASSURANCI 
§2, Chancery Lane, London 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION 
Turis SocinrTy PRRsenrs THE xo A 
The security of a subscribed ¢ apltal ¢ f ONI 
Exemption of the Assured from all liability 
Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives 
Participating and Non-Participating Premiums 





VANTAGES— 
MILLION 


Inthe tormer EIGHTY PEK CENT or FOUR-FIFTHS of 
the profits are divided amongst the Assured triennially either 
by way of addition to the sum assured, or in diminution of 


Premium at their option 


No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for 
interest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other 
account 

POLICIES FREE OF STAMP-DUTY and INDISPUTA 
BLE, except in case of frauc 

At the General Meeting, on the 31s ots May last,a BONUS 


was declared of nearly Two rer Cent per annum on the 


mount assured, or at the rat if fr m > fae TY to upwards of 
SIXTY per cent on the Pr minms ) 
POLICIES share in the I's tits, even if ONE PREMIUM 


ONLY has been paid 
Next DIVISION OF 
The Directors meet on Tuvuxsp ys, at 2 o'clock. Assurances 

may be effected by applying on any other day, between the 

hours of 10 and 4, at the Office of the Society , where prospec 
tuses and all other — information can be obtained 
ARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary 


ROYAL CHARTER AND SPECIAL 


OF PAK — 
BRIT ISH NSURANCE 


PROFITS in 1856 


INCOR PORATED bs 


N°2® ‘TH 





COMYAN 
1, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY 
DPresident—Nis Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G 
Sir Peter Lauri« Alderman, Chairman 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUAL BONUS 
Policies effected before the 3lst of DECEMBER NEXT will 
share in the Profitsof SIX YEARS at the SEPTENNIAL 
DIVISION in 1858; and in the event of becoming Claims 
earlier, are guaranteed ina PROSPECTIVE BONUS of OND 
per CENT on the Sum Insured for each Premium pelt 
SPECIMEN OF THE RONUSES AVDED TO 
POLICIES TO 1501 
Date of Sum 
Policy. Insured Honuses Amount 
> ‘ £ s. ad, a s l 
1825 000 1926 2 4 6026 2 4 
1825 2000 770 9 @ ... 2770 9 9 
125 ek . O00 oe 1038 2 4 «.. 4038 2 4 
oe MPTION FROM STAMP-DUTY AND INCOMI 
r ‘ ure now issued by this Office Free of Charge 
and by the Act 16 and 17 Vic. ec. xxxiv. An 
s securing Life Assurances or Deferred An 


d by any person on his own life or on the lif> 
exempted from Income-tax 
, With Tabksof Kates, and full particulars, 
ined of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings 
London, or from any of the Agents of the Company 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
4, New Bank Tuildings 








J{CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
4 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. Established 
1823. Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William 1\ 


Directors 

The Right Hon. SirT. Frankland 

llenry Prederic Stephenson, 

A. Kingsford Barber, I 
Arthur Kett B 

Henry B arnett, 


M.P. Chairman, 
yw Chairman 

Bart 
Mw.’ 


Lewis, Bart 
Esq. Deput 
Alex. Duff Gordon 
Archibald Hastic, Esq 
John Mendham, Esq 
Robert I Charles Morris, Esq 
Thomas Edgar, Esq | William Routh, Esq 
Auditors 
spt 





4 Sir 





Esq | 





R.N 
Esq 


Robert Gordon, 
Gilliam Stilwell, 


Edward Charrington 
Ir 


Esq ‘ 
Esq Je 
Phys ‘ 
Jobn Ayrton Paris, M.D. Cantab. Ho 
Doves Street, President of the 
e Benjamin Travers, Esq 
Grosvenor Square 
—Henry Young, Esq. 12, Essex Street, Strand 
ictuary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R.A.S 
The advantages offer are— Economy com 
bined with Security Premiums than 
f any other sssured to partici 
any 





neis Dumergu 
L. Oxon, F.R.S. 27, 
xe of Physicians 
54, Green Street, 





Solicitor 


d by this Society 
and I Rates of 
Office which entitle the 
fits, and considerably lower than those of 
Assurance S 
WHOLE OF THI 
g the assured 
Fifth 
*articipating Seale, i 
n of profits 
tonus declared in 1849, (arising fror 
n the Mutual Principle, aver 
remiums received 
Number of Policies in force 


ywer 
those 


pate inthe pr 


other Mutual 
rhe 


ciety 
PROFITS are divided every fifth 
Honus is 
ial Premium, te 
a claim accrue 





the reon prior to 








the whole of the 
d 62) per cent on 








upe 


6400 





The Assurance Fund amounts to 1,225,000/ Income up 
wards of 200,000/. per annum 

No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeo 
manry or Militia Corps 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this 


resulting from low a division of thé 


« the 


premiums and 
vssured — 


Society, 
entire profits amo’ 











1852 





1852. 1853 1853 

a os ——_|————_— , —- — - ---— |—— 

£ sd £ 4 £ a & a a 
20 | 2115 10 | 1260 | 260] 108 50 63 «| 14I8 | M43) 
3 | 2613 5 | 1205 205 110 48 «660 «(1363 | 1375 
40,3319 6) 1M lao lls 45 | 57 (1303 | 186 
50) 45 6 8 | 1080 30 129 41) 61 | 1200 | 120 


The next division of Profits will be made in March 1854 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on appli 
cation to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Sec 


SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 

LIERS, LUSTKES, &c.—A large and choice assortment 
of the newest and richest designs, at moderate prices, always 
on view; also an extensive variety of glass ice dishes, ice 
plates, and every article in glass required for ice. A large 
stock of ornamental flower-vases, & Purnishing orders in 
glass executed with despatch F. and C. Oster, 44, Oxford 
St.; manufactory, Broad St., Birmingham. Established 1907 
an ECHI’S CHESSMEN, in Ivory, Bone, 
4 and Wood, 4, Leadenhall Street, London, the best and 
cheapest; which may also be said of his Backgammon, 
Draught, and Chess Boards, Cribbage Boards and Pegs, 
Cushioned Bagatelle-Tables, Pope Joan Boards, Work-Boxe 
Desks, Pocket-books, Writing and Envelope Cas Dressing 
Cases, Tea-Caddies, Table Cutlery, Sheffield Plated-ware, 
Penknives, Scissors, Clothes, Hair, and Tooth Brushes, Combs, 
Razors, Strops, &c. Quality of all articles first-rate. 


MESSRS. J NICOLL, REGENT STREET. 
a the best 


—In England, or from France and Germany, 
talent in cutting, workmanship, and materials, are secured 














for the use of gentlemen by this firm, who combine excel 
lence with economy, as illustrated in the PATENT TWO- 
GUINEA PALETOT, sold in the Country and Colonies by 


ONLY 
centre 


at 22, CORN- 


their recognized Agents, but in London 
IL of REGENT 


ad the Principal Depot in the 
, Viz. Nos. 114, 116, 115, and 120 


LLEN’S 1 





ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
ind description of up- 
manteaus, Travelling- 
bags, Ladies’ Portmanteaus, Despatch-boxes, Writing-desks, 
Dressing -cases, and other travelling requisites, forwarded on 
receipt of two stamps. Messrs. Allen's registered Despatch 

box and Writing-desk, their Tra velling- be with the opening 
1s large as the bag,) and the new Portmanteau containing four 
compartments, are the best articles of the kind ever produced, 

W. and T, Accen, 18 and 22, Strand 


PERDOE'S WINTER OVER-COATS 
the largest Stocks in London, of 


and CAP ES. —One of 

superior garments, at reduced charges, all possessing the dis- 
tinguishing important advantage of resisting any amount of 
rain without confining perspiration (the fatal objection to all 
other waterproofs) ; also of Shooting-jackets, Ladies’ Capes, 
Mantiles, && The well-known Ventilating Waterproof 
Light Over-coat, the Pallium, has long been reputed one of 


sa LOGUE, containing siz« 
wards of 100 articles, consisting « 











the most economical and valuable garments ever invented. 
Price 45s. W. Bexvor, 96, New Bond Street, and 69, Corn- 
hill; and nowhere else 


[] PAL and SON’S ILL USTRATED Ca- 


TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. Itcon- 
tains designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Be dstonww 
in Iron, Hrass, japanned Wood, polished Birch fob-9' 
Rosewood, and Walnut-tree Woods ; also ‘$ description 


{their new ware- 
of Bedding, Blankets, and Quil - > 
rooms enable them - keep stead of cach design Sized 


fer inspection, as rot an ¢ on nsive assortment of Bed- 
room F urniture * rniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, 
so as to re#uer their Establishment complete for the general 
furmioning rot Bedroo Hrat and Son, Bedstead and Bed- 
ding Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court Road 


TRE successful results of the 
century have proved beyond question that ROW 
LANDS’ MACASSAK OIL possesses singularly nourishing 
powers in the growth, restoration, and improvement of the 
human hair, and when every ther specific has failed. 
When regularly applied to the head of infancy, it insures a 
growth of rich, luxuriant hair. It is the friend of both sexes, 
for while it adds to the charms of female beauty, it enhances 
the graces of manhood—by 
and eyebrows. Price 3s, 6d and 7 
to four small) at ls, 6d.; and double that size Is 
wrapper of cach bottle are the words * Rowlands 
Oil,” in two words. Sold by A. Row ina S 
ton Garden, London, and by all Chemists 
. 
{ TKIN (SON and BARKER'S 
4 INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE.—M> 
druggist’s, and purchase a bottle of the 
medicine in the world for infants and y 
prevention and cure of those dist rders incident 
affording instant relief in cony ions, flautulency, 











last last half 


producing whiskers, mustachios, 
or family bottles (equal 
On the 





AN ne, 2 


fumers. 


ROYAL 
call at your 
above It is the best 
ing children, for the 
to infants; 
affections 











of the bowels, difficult teething, &c. & und may be given 
with safety immediately after birth. Itis no misnomer cordial 
—no stupefactive deadly narcotic—buta veritable preserya- 


Mothers would act wiscly in always keeping 
Prepared only by Ropexr Baawen, Bow- 
her Most Gracious Majesty 
jd. 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. each, 
“ Atkinson and Barker’ ’ 


tive of infants 
it in the nursery 
don, near Manchester, Chemist to 
Queen Victoria,) in bottles, at ls 
CAUTION,—Observe the names of 


on the Government stamp. 

\ ETCALFE and Co, ’s N 

* TOOTH-BSRUSH and PENETRATING 
BRUSHES and SMYRNA SPONGES 





EW PATTERN 
HAIR- 
The tooth-brush per- 


forms the highly important office of searching thoroughly 
into the divisions and cleaning in the most extraordinary 
manner; hairs never come loose Peculiarly penetrating 


whed Russia bristles, which 
Improved clothes. brush, 
usual time. The new 


hair- brushes, with durable unbl 
will not soften like common hair 
that cleans harmlessly in one-third the 


velvet brush; and immense sto-k of genuine unbleached 
Smyrna sponge, with every descript of British and Foreign 
Perfumery, at METCALIE, BING! > 4 and Co.'s only esta- 
blishment, 1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second an! third doors 
West from Holles Street Caution—Heware of the word 

‘ from" Metcalfe’s, adopted by some houses.—Metcalfe's Al- 


kaline Tooth-Powder, 2s. per box 


L LSOP P’S PALE 





LE. E.—The salutary 


properties specially belonging to the Ales of Messrs. 
aReopp and Sons have been indisputably vouched for by the 
following, amongst others, of the most eminent m edical and 


scientific authorities of the day 





Baron Leibig Js. R. W. Vose, M.D. 
fessor Graham, F.R.S Jolliffe Russell, Esq. Surg 

Professor Hofmann, Ph. D. Chris. Hunter, Esq. Surg 

F.R.S Thomas Davies, Esq. Surg. 
Professor Muspratt, F.R.S.E. Lieweln Jones, M.D 
Thomas Watson, M.D Rawson Senior, Surg. &. 
George Budd, M.D Wm. Maclaren, Esq. Surg. 
Marshall Hall, M.D. F.R.S Thos. Macaulay, Req. Surg. 
Benj. Travers, Esq. F.R.S Bed. C. Hill, Esq. Surg 
Wm. Ferguson, Esq. F.KS Wm. Gray, M.D. 
Geo. Rt. Rowe, Esq. M.D J. Teevan, Esq. M.R.C.5 
Banfield Vivian, Esq. Surg J. Hayward, Esq. ¢ - ae 


John Harrison, Su 
Prof. J H Pepper, t C.8. AC. 
KE. anc 
| Thomas ‘Inman, 


James Heygate, M.D. F.R.S 
Leman, Esq. Surg 
M. 4 


Fred 
bs. North Arnold, 





Geo. Fabian Eva 

Richard Formby, Sir Chas. Clarke 

Jas. Petre, M.D. The Sanitary Commissioners 
David Macrorie, M.D. of the Lancet, &c, 


Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER and EDWARD TWI- 

NING, 54, Pall Mall, late Hanaixoron Pager, call the at- 
tention of the Public to the special recommendation of AL) 
SOPP’S PALE ALE by the high authorities above given, and 
beg to state that they undertake to supply Messrs Allsopp’s 
Pale Ale (in which alone they deal) genuine as from the 
wery, and in the finest possible condition 

Prices—Quarts, 8s. per doz.; pints, 5s. per doz.; half-pints, 
3s r doz 

PARKER | and TWINING, Beer 7 ‘late Harrington 

Parker,) 5), Pall Mall. 
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: rene TESTIMONIAL FUND. 


NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
(Received at the Apartments of the Royal Geographical 
Society, 3, Waterloo Place, up to November 21st.) 






£. £ *. 
* by ee 4 Murchison, Fawckner, Mr.(Phoenix) 0 10 
».C.L. M A. F.R.S. V.- Fayrer, Com. Robt. R.N 

ion 2.0.8. Chairmen 25 0 TR.G.B. eee cee 10 

Aberdeen, Earl of, K.T. Ferguson, R. Esq. . 10 
P.R.S. F.R.G.S....... 25 re ee R. R 

aan, Sir T. D. Bt. M_P. Fr. -PR eescoee BS O 

i.S8. FR.G.S -MP.5 5 





Fowler, R.N. Esq. M.A 


hdaieomen, H. U. 
F.R.G.S 
Franklin Lady. 


Aitchison, Capt. . 
Alston, Mr. A. (Pheonix) 
‘Angerstein, Col. J. J. W. 
Anonymous,Lianelly, per 
Times newspaper .... 1 
Archer, H.M.8. Commr. 
Strange and Gun-room 





evee 
ce ecces © 





. 8. 
Gassiott, J.P. Esq. F.R.S. 5 
Gell, > siete aes 
Gloucester and Bristol, 


































































































































































Officers. 1 day's pay 3 16 6d. Kishop of......+..+... 5 0 
Arrowsmith, John, =. Glyn, G.C ~. M Pr. 10 0 
-RGS 01G rdon, Capt. G. T.R N. 1 
. . 2 2) Gordon, H. G. Ese 2 
Bacon, Thos. Esq. . +. 1 0} Gore, Rev. Geor, 0 
Baillie, Alex. Esq........ 5 0| Gowen, J. Esq. FR. 2 
Baillie, D. Esq. F RS. Graham, Kt. rg 
P.R.G.8. 000 5 ae bt. M.P. 
Baker, Capt. T. 1 G. 0 
Barnett, Capt. N. =“ rr ° 3 
.R.G.S..... ' tan. T. C. Esq.. 1 
Rarrow, Sir Geo. By iftith, ‘C. Darby.. 0 
Barrow, Henry, E ‘ }rosso, ‘Mr. RB nccces 20 
Barrow, J. Esq. F.R.S Gurney, Miss Anna, of N. 
FPR.GS eccceccecs +20 0 ecoee § @ 
-2 32 
0/ Makin, Com meaneer cL. 1 0 
Halford, Rev. Thos. M.A. 
Gs. 0 
Halkett, P. fe Esq. R. 9 
-R.S. F. 1 a Capt. W. H. R. 
Bell, J. D. Esq. . 1 F.R.S. FRG. 1 
Rest, << Hon. 1} Hamilton, Capt. ¥ 
Riggs, J . Esq. . 2 RN. F R. G.8. i) 
Bird, ¥ = Ww ilberforce. Hancock, E. T. Esq naan 2 
Esq. F 8 0} Hend, Capt. G. KN. 
Blair, Lt. x ‘ol. 1. 0 F.R.G.8 eee 1 
Borland, Dr. Insp. Ger on, 1 
of Army Hospitals.... 1 1 1 
Bowles, Vice-Adm. Wm. | Harris, Mr. (Pheenls). ++. 010 
C.B F.R.G.S... 5 0} Harris, F. Esq. F.R.GS. 1 1 
Bourdin, M..... 1 1) Hawley, Mr. _—- 2 0 
Royd, Mark, Esq.... 22 ag John Ht. Esq.. 3 
Brace — c. R. Esq. cece 1 
MR.G.B. cecscccccsese A 1 Herbert, ‘Rear-Adm 
Preadalbane, <¥ of, Thomas Py. Bd 
ron: Feat: F 20 0) F.RGS. ....+. 0 
— nao Po: Hicks, J. Esq. MR. 1 
vhos. Oe Ne. Higgins, M. J. Esq.. 0 
° . > ) 
Brisbane, Gen ‘ ot _ = harnix : 
Bt. G.C.B. P. R. 6. fe Hollatte 
Brock, Capt. T. R.N..... 010) F.R.S. r .o <) we 
Brockedon, Wm. Esq. Molman, Dr. (Phe 20 
F.R.S. F.R.G.8. . 5 0 Hopkinson, W. Esq.. 010 
Rn dy T. H. Ditto, for * the family ” "010 
P.B.G.S. coccccce + 0 Horner, Rev. John M... 1 0 
Brown, J. Esq. F.R.C 5 5/| Howard, Capt. Hon. B.. 1 
Brown, R. Esq. D.C Howden, Rt. Hon. eens 1 0 
F.R.S. P.R.G.S. .... "5 0} Hudson, ‘Capt. 1 
Browne, Maj.- -Gen. sir Hughes "Hughes, w 23q. 1 
Menry, K.C.H. ....... 0) Hurry, Edward, _— S 2 
Buckingham, J.8. hs Hutchinson, Col. i.. 10 
F.R.G. 1| Hutchinson, Hon. R. i. 1 0 
O\Ick, Rev. W. R. Sygles- 
2 thorpe eosccosse 2 O 
1 a %: . EB. A. 
- P.R.S. F.R.G.S8..5 0 
N. F.R.G.B. ...cc0000 3 8 Inglis, Sir R. H. Bart. 
Campbell, Major- Gen M.P. F.R.S. F.RGS. 5 0 
P. R.A....... 2 0 Irving, Dr. E. G. RN. 
Carr, € ‘ommr. Washing- F.R.G.8. 05 
ton, R.N. F.R.G.8..., 1 1) Irving, T. 0 5 
Cart, A. Esq. of Paris... 1 0| Jesse, Captain 11 
Cc. Cc. per Hoare and Co.. 5 0 Johnstone, Col. Ge 11 
Chamberlain, Commr.,. 1 1) Kaler, EB. Esq... 11 
Charlewood, Capt....... 1 1/| Ke nnedy, w. Esq. of the 
Chermside, Capt. R.A... 1 1 | Isabel . 5 0 
Clarendon, the Earl bors Knudtzen, Esq. 0 
K.G. F.2.G.8 +25 °| Laird, M'Gregor, 
Clerk, W. Esq.. 1 6: tree 
Clive, Hon. Robert, ™M. P. gf Marq. o' 0 
F.R.G.8. 00. .cc0c 0000620 0 | Lee, T. Esq. F.R.G 0 
Coffin, Capt. Crawford .. 1 1) Leigh, Rt. Hon. T.P....10 0 
Colchest rT, the Rt. Hon —. Peter, Esq. 
Lord, Captain R.N., P.R.G.S. 50.4. 0.00e.+010 0 
D.C.L. F.R.G.S....... 5 . Lindsay, H. H. Esq. -1 1 
Collier, C. Esq. .... Lloyd, —, Esq. 8 3 
Combe, Harvey, Esq. Lloyd, T. "D. he, erooe 2 1 
Commerill, Lieut. R.N, . ° | Londesborough, “Lord, 
Cooke, Commr. J. R.N, 1 F.R.S. F.R.G.S.......25 0 
Coote, C. Chidley, Esq. Luce, J.T. — 10 
FPR 1 | M‘Cormick, Dr iP harnix) 20 
uM‘ Donnell, Mr. ( Phenix) 1 0 
© | Maitland, Vice-Admiral 
‘ -2 0 } Mon. Sir Anthony. .. 5 0 
Cracroft, Miss Sophia.. 2 0} Majendie, A. Esq. F.G.8.5 0 
Cracroft, Captain R.N | Majendie, Mrs. Ashhurst 1 0 
R.G.8 .cocece ft 0) Malmesbury, Earlof.... 5 0 
Cracroft, Mrs Peter .... 2 2| Mangles, Capt. J. R.N. 
Craigie, % ‘apt. Robert... 1 1 | r z 5 0 
Cresswell, Lieut. R.N... 2 0 5 
Cumming, R. Esq.... 5 0 
Davis, sir J. F. | 1 
F.R.S. F.R.G.S...... 0 
Delafield, W. Esq.. | 0 
9 apt. the Hon. \3 0 
I-.RN.F.RGS...... 2 rdf 2 
Devonshire, Duke of ...25 0 1 
Dickinson, F. H, Esq. 1 
F.R.G.8 eerececeeee 0) 3 0 
Dilke, C. Wentworth, | Moorsom, Rear-/ 1 
Esq. F.R.G.S.. 5 5 | Morant, Geo. Esq. 2 
Dilke, C. Esq. F.R 33 en, Lieut. W. H. 
Dobinson, Wm. Esq.... 1 1} d.M.S. President 5 0 
Douglas, J 8. Esq......10 10) Adm. Sir Geo 
Douglas, Col. M. C. B. ..20 0M 
Dover, J. Esq. F.R.G.8.. 5 0 
Downe, the Viscount, 
(© eelieeengaeag. 0 
Drake, Capt. John, R.N. 1 


10 louaneen M. ¢. Esq... 

2) | Otway, Comr.R.J.R.N.10 0 

0 | Ocway, Sir Geo. Bart.... 1 1 

| Outram, Sir ah CR. 
RK 


Drummond, Mr. (Phoenix) 
Duff Gordon and Co. . ° 
Duncombe, Hon. A. R. N. 
Dundas, the Right Hon. 








~~ Neeo hada? 


Sir David, F.R.G.S... 5 0| F.RS. F 5 
ae. H. Esq. eccccece 1 | Ouvry, Fred. 1 ° 1 
Ed: Capt. % N. sccce 1) Overstone, Lord, . 
» is, t. He ..0.. 2| Pres. 8.8. F.R.G 5 0 
Eliott, ry he a George Owen, Mr. (Phoenix).... 0 10 
Angs, J. ae 0 Paget, Capt. Lord C. R. N. 5 0 


Ellesmere, the Earl ‘ot, 
he C.L. Pres. Roy. Geo. 
ciety .. eeeecees 
Ehiott, Lieut. 
(Phenix) . eseecee 
Evans, D. M. Esq. 
Evans, Capt. G. RN. 
Farley & Boyes, Messrs. 
Farley, W. Esq. Master, 7 .3 
R.N. Newton Abbot.. 1 0 | Pasley, Lieut. -Gen, sire. 
Faraday, M. Esq. F.R.S. 2 0 | RE. KCB. F.RS. 
Farrer, Jas. Wm. Esq... 2 0 PAR.G.S. .cccsesseeree & O 


Pakington, Rt. Hon. Sir 
J. Bt. M.P. FR. 

0} Pallinson, 1. L. F. 
| Palmer, Mr. (Phoenix 






<a 
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£ 8. 
Parr, Thos. C. Esq... coocee B *3| Smith, E. Osborne, Esq. 
Sir 8. | F.B.G.B. ccceseves eit 8 
oN. cccccccsess 1 ©} Smyth, Kear Admira 
Pe acocke, Col. Thos. 5 6 w. i D.C.L. 
Pearce, Stephen, Esq... 2 0) F.RGS ss . 
Perigal, F. Esq. ... .. L 1) Sotheby, Capt. E. 2 * 
Petrie, Samuel, Esc . 2 2) Spence, Wm. Esq. F. -5 0 
Phillips, T. J. Esq. 1 1| Spencer, R.-Adm 
Phenix, H.M. Steamer, | K.G. C.B. F.R.G 5 0 
ship’s crew .......+ 2 3 7d.| Stanton, George, Esq... 1 1 
Pinhorn, Wm. Esq.. 1 1/| Stanton, Mr. (Phoenix). 2 0 
Yr lay fair, Dr. Lyon, CB. | Stanton, C.H. E ++ O10 
PLR.G. covcces _ | Staunton, Sir € 6 0 
Pole, Major. Stecle, Lieut.-Col. Thom 
Ponza, Chas. Esq. PR.G.B. ..cccee 23 
Portlock, 1t.-Col. J. E. Stirling, Rear - Admiral 
R.E. F-R.S. F.R.GS.. 1 Sir J... 10 
Pottinger, Lieut.-Col.W. 1 1! Stokes, 
Powles, J. D. Esq. ...... 10 0| RN. FL} . 1 1 
Prescott, Rear-Adm. H. | Sykes, Vice-Adm. John. 20 
RBicccancesccesccccee 2 ham, Com. Edward.. 1 1 
a. n, Capt. Geo. R.N. 1 1 homas, Vice-Adm. R... 3 0 
Pynn, Maj. Gen. Sir H.. 5 ©| Thompson, Fred. Esq... 2 2 
Radstock, Rear-Admiral | er ——. o. F. 
Lord, C.B. F.K.G.S.... 3 3) BR ee 
Ri , : | -1i1 
| 1i 
. 110 
Kegist.-Gen. of Seamen. 
Renouard, Rey. G. C. 11 
B.D. FRAC : 
Renwick, Mr. narnix 7a @ 
Rich, Commer. H. KN . -2 2 
Ric hards, Mr. (Phaonix . 
Rodger, W. Esq 23 
Roget, Dr. P. .6 0 
F.B.G.B8. «000006 ee -2 32 
Roscow , Co: ymumande Pe 1 ©} Vaughan, Col. Wright.. 1 1 
Rous, Rear-Adm. Hon. | Vernon, John, Esq .....25 0 
H.J.F.R.G.S.........10 |“ Viventles Bellots".... 2. 0 
Koyal Artill. (Non-com- | Vyner, Robe A “ig -5 0 
sioned Officers employ- Waite, J.C. 7+ 
ed in Col. Sabine’s of- Waley 11 
fice.) One day's pay.. 2 10) Walker, Ca 22 
Russell, Lord Joba, Mi. r. | Walker, Capt. W.1 i 
PR -20 0) son, H.C.S. F.R.G.8S... 2 2 
" | Ww ashington, Capt. 
-3 Y F.RS. F.R.G.S.. 2 2 
. : 2 2 
G. .. 5 0 West, Adm.S8irJobn.... 5 0 
Pl ¥ Esq. “ the | Whiston, Rev. Robert.. 1 1 
ena mca yg Ww ilkinson, Conrad, Esq. 22 
ofthe Napoleon Mus.”.10 10| Wilkinson, Horace, Esq. 2 2 
Ditto,, towards the fa- Wilkinson, Norman, Esq. 1 1 
mily TUPd...cceceeee 10 10 | Wilkinson, Wm. Esq.... 1 1 
St. David's, Bishop of... 5 © | Williams, tev. D. D.C. ‘. 
Salomons, Mr. Alderman ¥.R.G.S. .... 8 8 
David, F R.G.S. .....- 25 od Willich, Chas. ™. "Esa. 
Bandwith, Lieut.-Gen. Fr. BB. cccee Ss 
PRBS. ccccsccses 1 | Winslow, *'Dr. "Forbes, 
Saurin, Re ar ‘Adm. 0 D.C.L. see 3 0 
Sewell, Fox, and Se weil, | Wood 5 0 
MeSsrs....+..+000: 3 3,Wy 
Simpkinson, ‘Laay 2 20 
Simpkinson, J. M. .-5 0 0 
Slade, Felix, Esq. . <2 9 
Smith, Newman, Esq... 2 0! RA. F.R 0 


*.” Subscriptions are received by Messrs. ieman, Bevan, 
and Co. 54, Lombard Street; Bouverirge, Murpock, and Co. 11, 
Moymarket Messrs. Guys, Mitts, “and Co. 67, Lombard 
Street s. Courts and Co. 59, Strand ; Messrs. Drummonpd 
and Co. 49, Charing Cross; Messrs. OmMmanney and Co. 40, 








Cc haring Cross ; Cocks, Ripputen, and Co. 43, Charing Cross 
asurers) ; and at the Apartments of the Roy al Geographi- 
ty 





cal Soci Waterloo Place. 








NE HUN DRED RIGHTS of CHOICE. 
The CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. On Tuvas- 

pay, the 15th Instant, in Freemasons’ Hall, after the routine 
business of the FIFTH QUARTERLY and FIRST ANNUAL 
EETING has been disposed of, at Three o'clock, Viscount 
RANELAGH in the Chair, the Thirteenth Public Drawing, 
for RIGHTS of CHOICE on the Estates bought for the Con- 
servative Land Society, will take place. On this occasion, 
One Hundred Numbers will be drawn, and Fifty will be added 
to the Order of Rights by Seniority. All uncompleted Shares 
taken prior to the final numbers being placed in the wheel up 
to the time of the Drawing, will participate in the advan- 
tages thereof. For Shares, Prospectuses, Rules, and Plans of 
Estates, apply at the Offic es, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, and 

to the agents of members, in town or country. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNBIGEE, 





Secretary. 


DREC ‘AUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 
—Places in gardens converted into comfortable Water- 
closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, 
with its self-acting valve, entirely preventing the return of 
cold air or effluvia. Any carpenter can fix it in two hours. 
Price VU. Patent Hermetically-sealed Inodorous Chamber 
Commodes, 11. 4s. 2/. 6s. and 3/.; also, Improved Portable 
Water-closets, with pump, cistern, and self-acting valve. A 
Prospectus, with Engravings, forwarded by enclosing two 
Stamps.—At Fyre and Co.'s, 2, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden. 


EL "2 , > WTTr 

] INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the 
most eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Apericnt, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
mbined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixxeronp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Helts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 


_— S IN THE BACK, GRAVEL, 


Lumbago, Rheumatism, Gout, Flatulency, Indigestion, 
ess, Headache, Vvousness, Debility, &c. DR. DE 
ROOS'S COMPOUND RENAL PILLS (as their name, Renal, 
or the Kidneys, indicates) have long been established as a safe 
and efficacious re medy for the above dangerous complaints, 
Possessing tonic properties, they agree with the most delicate 
stomach, strengthen the digestive organs, increase the appe- 
tite, and improve the general health, require neither confine- 
ment nor change of dict, and will effect a cure when all other 
medicines have failed. May be obtained of all Medicine 
Vendors in the World, Is. 14d. 2s 9d. 4s. 6d. Ils. and 36s. 
per box, with full directions for use ; or by post-office order 
to Dr. De Roos, 35, Ely Place, Holborn Hill, London. At 
home daily from 11 till 4, Sunday excepted. 


I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 


have effectually cured a Tumour in the Neck.—John 
Mason, residing in Frogmore Street, Bristol, had been in ill 
health for years, and always complained of a soreness in the 
neck ; he was seen by several medical gentlemen, but none 
were successful in affording him relief; however, after some 
time, a large tumour formed under his left ear, from which he 
suffered intensely, and tried remedy after remedy without ob- 
taining any benefit, until he made use of Holloway's Oint 
ment and Pills; these wonderful medicines svon reduced the 
tumour, and effectually cured it, and he is now in the enjoy 
ment of the most robust health. Sold by all Druggists, and 
at Professor Hottoway's Establishment, No. 244, Strand, 
London. 
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TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—AIl the 
best NEW WORKS may be had in succession from MU- 
DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers 
of Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospectuses apply to 
Cuartes Epwarp Morte, 510, New Oxford Street. 


r + 
TOW READY, GRATIS, AND POST- 
FREE.—A LIST of the PRINCIPAL NEW WOR 
and New Editions, recently added to MUDIE’S SELE 
LIBRARY. Also a List of Works withdrawn from circulation, 
and offered to the Librarians of Literary Institutions and 
others at greatly reduced prices for cash. Cartes Epwarp 
Mvoie, 510, New Gutecd Street. 


GALE by AUCTION. of ROBE RTS's 


“HOLY LAND.” 














SOUTHGATE and BARRETT beg to announce that they 
have received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Rooms, 22, Fleet Str London the 15th of Decemepr, 
and following evening, the en emaining copies of 
“ROBERTS'S HOLY LAND, EGYPT, NUBIA, SYRIA, 
IDUMEA, and ARABIA.” The Work is complete in Forty 
I and was published by Mr. Alderman MOON (who 
tired from business) at Forty-one Guineas, under 
which price it has never yet been sold. The Dk. AW INGS 
were made on the spot by DAVID ROBBER" R.A. and 
have been executed in the first style of Lithography by 
M. LOUIS HAGHE. They are accompanied by HISTORI 

CAL and DESCRIPTIVE Letterpress, written by the Rev. 
Dr. CROLY. The Artist, whose fame has mainly resulted 
froin pictures of this class, entered into the work with a deep 
and earnest love of his great theme. The subjects a 
every variety. Among the 2°0 Prints of which the Work 
composed, are found Views of JERUSALEM, the HOLY SE. 

PULCHRE, the MOUNT of OLIVES, BE THLEHE M, the 
SEA of TIKERI AS, LEBANON, TY RE , and other laces of 
interest in the HOLY LAND; of the RUINS of PETRA, 

MOUNT SINAI, &c. in IDUMEA ; andin EGYPT and NU- 
BIA, the reader is presented with the most faithful illustra- 
tions of their celebrated antiquities. The entire scries form 
a work of rare attraction, not only in point Of art, but afford- 
ing also a rich fund of enjoyment and instruction to all who 
regard those spots as hallowed with the scenes and recollec- 
tions of the past. The Artist has depicted the “ East” as it 
is Today. ‘These countries are becoming anew the centre of 
BE pean interest and anxiety, from the position of the 
stern Question,” and the Work about to be offered for 
sale comp: s undoubte dly the best, and, indeed, the only, 

complete series of pictorial illustrations relating to those lo- 

calities which have ever been the subjects of dispute, and 
even now threaten to be the seat of war. 

SOUTHGATE and BARRETT beg also to call PARTICU- 
LAR ATTENTION to the circumstance, that the copies 
which will be included in the forthcoming Sale, will be the 
LAST that can ever be obtained, as the DRAWINGS from 
which the impressions have been taken will all be erracrp 
FRoM THE sTONEs in the Rooms, and during the Progress of the 
Sale, thereby furnishing the only sure guarantee that no in- 
ferior impressions can ever be issued, and securing to pur- 
chasers at the Sale the rarity and enhanced value of the pre- 
sent copies. It is also further announced, that an entire SET 
of this beautiful work is now on view at the Offices of Messrs. 
Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 17, Gate Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London ; and that a Descriptive List ot 
the Plates (which will give Free Admission to visitors) may be 
obtained of Sovrncare and Barrett, at their Temporary Auc- 
tion Rooms, 393, Strand, London, who will be happy to far- 
nish any further information that may be required. In con- 
clusion, Sovrrcate and Barrett feel it a duty to urge their 
friends and the public not to lose the present and ON LY op- 
portunity of obtaining the above important and interesting 
work at a reduced price. Catalogues of the Sale (when ready) 
will be forwarded by post, on the receipt of Six Postage 
stamps. 


+ x , 
ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE- 
IRONS.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW.- 
ROOMS, 39, Oxford Street (corner of Newman Street), Nos. I 
and 2, Newman Street, and Perry's Place. They are the 
largest in — world, and contain such an assortment of FEN- 
2 VES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and , 
aRY, as cannot be approached else whe 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or pre mt te of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed ornaments and 
two sets of bars, 2/, lds. to Sl. 10s.; ditto, with ormolu orna- 
ments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 121. 12s.; Bronzed Fen- 
ders complete, with standards, from 7s. to 3/.; Steel Fenders 
from 2. 15s. to 6?.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
21. 15s. to 7/. 7s. ; Fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 4l. 4s. Syi- 
vester and all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth- 
plates. All which he is enabled to sell at these very reduced 
charges, First—From the frequency and extent of his pur- 
chases ; and Secondly—From those purchases being made ex- 
clusively for cash. 


] ISH- COVERS and HOT - WATER 


DISHES inevery material, in great variety, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 6s. 
the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. 2d. the set of six ; ele- 
gant modern patte rns, 32s. 3d. to 57s. 6d. the set; Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 73s. to 110s. 6¢ 
the set ; Shefticld-plated, 107. to 161. 10s. the set; Block Tin 
Iiot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 13s. to 19s.; Bri 
tannia metal, 20s. to 72s.; Sheffield plated, full size, 9/. 10s. 


y Y ~ y 
‘AS CHANDELIERS AND 
J BRACKETS.—The increased and increasing use of 
Gas in Private Houses has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON 
to collect from the various manufacturers all that is New and 
Choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to 
offices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, as wellas to have sore 
designed expressly for him; these are now ON SHOW in one 
of his TEN LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, 
variety, and purity of taste, an unequalle dassortiment. They 
are marked in plain figures, ‘at prices proportionate with those 
which have tended to make his Ironmongery Establishment 
the largest and most r able in the kingdom, viz. from 
l2s. 6d. (two light) to Sixteen Guineas. 


AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PAT- 


4 TERNS.—The es as well as the Choicest Assort- 
ment in existence of PALMER'S MAGNUM and other 
LAMPS, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERA- 
TEUR LAMPs, with all the latest improvements, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohem 
and plain glass, or papier miché, is at WM. 8. BURTO 
and they are arranged in one large room, so that the ps terns, 
sizes, and sorts can be instantly selecte 

PALMER'S CANDLES, 81d. a pound. —Palmer's Patent 
Candles, all marked “ Palmer.” d. 

Single or double wicks . 
Mid. size, 3 wicks..... 
Magnums, 3or4 wicks. - 0 ” 

English Patent Camphine, in : sealed c ‘ans. . 6 O per gallon 
Best Culza Oil .....- oo 4 8 —_ 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS T N LARGE SHow- 
ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the Shop, devote 
solely to the show of GENERAL FU RNISHING IRON MON- 
GERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japan- 
ned Wares, Iron and Brass Kedsteads,) so arranged and classi- 
fied that purchasers may easily and at once make their selee 
tions. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street); Nos 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE. 
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NEW WORK BY REV. ‘DR. ‘CUMMING. 

On December 5th, in feap. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HRIST OUR PASSOVER. By Rev. 
a Cummine, D.D. Uniform with “ The Fin; ger 


of G 
yal Hatt, Virtve, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


—— 





New and Cheaper Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
8vo. handsomely bound and gilt, price l/. 
ILGRIMAGES TO ENGLIS H 
SHRINES. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatr. With Notes 

and Illustrations. By F. W. Farrnott, F.S.A. 
Artuur Hatt, Virtue, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 
~ On December Sth, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth gilt, 
UTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
JERDAN: with his Literary, Political, and Social 
Reminiscences and Correspondence, during the last 
Forty Years. Volume IV. completing the Work, with 
a Portrait of Sir E. B. Lytton, and View of Kne bw orth. 
Artuur Hatt, Virrvr, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


“NEW WORK BY THE AU rHOR OF “ MARY 
VELL.’ 


This day is published, r- e 7s. 6d. cloth antique, 
HERRY and VIOLET; a Tale of the 
Great Plague. Uniform with * Edward Os- 
borne,” Xe. 
Axtuvur Hatt, Virtve, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 
MR. BARTLETT'S NEW WORK. 
On December 5, super-royal 8vo. price 12s. neatly 


bound, 
HE PILGRIM FATHERS; or the 
Founders of New England in the Reign of James 
i. By W. H. Barrrerr, Author of * Forty Days in 
the owt, ” &c. With 38 Illustrations on ‘Steel, and 
numerous Wood-cuts. 
ARTHUR Hatt, Virtve, and Co. P aternoster Row. 


ee “Now ready, price 1/. 1s. cloth gilt 

R. CUMMING’S DAILY FAMILY 

DEVOTION, or Guide to Family Worship; 

comprising a Hymn, a Portion of Scripture, and an 
appropriate Prayer for the Morning and Evening of 
every day in the year. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, 
D.D. of the Scotch National Church, Crown Court, 
Russell Street, Covent Garden, London. 

Vintvr, ‘Haut, and Virrvr, 25, Paternoster Row, 


TWO OF THE CHOICEST PRESENTATION 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
Now ready, in enamelled binding, price 7s. 6d. 


1. 
WRITTEN 


23, 





YRAY’S ELEGY IN A 
¥ COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. Illustrated on 
every page by Birket Foster, George Thomas, anda 


Lady. Crown 8vo. 
9 
And in cloth elegant, price 15s. 
HE BOOK of CELEBRATED POEMS; 
containing Forty-one of the most popular Poems 
in the English Language, unabridged. Illustrated by 
upwards of Eighty Engravings, from Drawings by C. 
W. Cope, Kenny Meadows, G. Dodgson, and J. Fer- 
guson. 


Sampson Low and Sox, 47, Ludgate Hill, London. 


NEW WORK “BY THE AU THOR OF “SICK- 
NESS,” Xe. 
In 12mo. price 1s.; or in cloth, 1s. 6d. 
ELP AND COMFORT FOR THE 
SICK POOR. By the Author of “ Sickness; 
its Trials and Blessings,” 
Rivincrons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 
1. The Fourth Edition of SICKNESS, its Trials and 
Blessings. 5s. 
2. PRAYERS for the SICK and DYING. 
Edition. By the same Author. 2s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME Or MR. ARNOLD'S TACITUS. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 5s. 
ORNELIUS TACITUS, Part II. 
bs - XI.—XVI. of the ANNALES.) With 
Englis Notes, translated from the German of 
Dr. Kart Niprrrvey, (with Additions,) by the 
Rev. Henry Browne, M.A. Canon of Chichester. 
(Forming a new Volume of Arnold's Classics). 
Rivinctrons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, with English Notes, by the 
ate Rev. T. K. Annoup, 
1. TACITUS, Part I. (ANNALES, Books I.—VI.) 6s. 
2. THUCYDIDES, Book I. 5s. 6d. (The SECOND 
BOOK in the Press.) 
In 3 vols. 12mo. (sold separately,) a New Edition of 
NHE YOU NG CHRISTIAN’S SUN- 
DAY EVENING; or CONVERSATIONS on 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY. By Mrs, Parry, of Bar- 
bados. 
The First Serres: on 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 6¢. 
The Seconp Series: on the FOUR GOSPELS. 
Edition, 6s. 
The Tuiep Serres: on the ACTS of the APOSTLES. 
Second Edition, 4s. 
Rivinctons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The INFANT CHRISTIAN’S FIRST CATE CHISM. 
Sixth Edition, price 3d. or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 


WORKS BY THE REV. HENRY ALFORD, B.D. 
Minister of Quebec Chapel, London, and late Fellow of 
[oN College, Cambridge. 

ERMONS.  8vo. 9s. 

2. The letslienees of the DIVINE CON- 
DUCT in revealing the DOCTRINES of REDEMP- 
TION : being the Hulsean Lectures for 1841 and 1842. 
2 vols. 8vo. 13s. 

3. FOUR LECTURES on the FIFTH COMMAND- 
MENT, as the great Moral Principle of Love of Coun- 
Hf and Obedience to Constituted Authorities. 8vo. 


4. The GREEK TESTAMENT, with Various Read- 

ings and English Notes. 
POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo 

6. “ne IONS FROM POET ICAL. i ‘ORKS. 

vo. &. 

7. PSALMS and HYMNS, Selected and Original, 
adapted to the Course of the Christian Year. 2s. 6d. 

8. PROSE HYMNS for CHANTING, uniform 
with the above. 2s. 
Rivixetons, Waterloo Place. 


Second 








the OLD TFSTAMENT. 


Third 








| ANDOR’S LAST 
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IGNOR GORDIGIANI’S ALBUM for 

1854 is published this day, beautifully bound, 

price 10s.6d. It contains 10 exquisite Ariette, Roman- 

zes, and Canti Popolari Toscana, forming the most re- 

cherché musical present of the season. To be had, 
postage- -free, of Boosey and Son, 28, Holles Street. 


M\HE HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS IN MUSIC that have appeared. Pre- 
pared expressly for this season, in gold enamel covers, 
gilt edges. 
lowing Orrras—La Sonnambula, price 5s.; Norma, 
5s.; Lucrezia Borgia, 5s.; and Don Giovanni, 6s.; for 
the pianoforte solo, without words. These Operas are 
far more valuable, interesting, and attractive than the 























ephemeral works produced to last for one season only. 
_Boosry and Soxs, 28, Holle s Street. 

que ENGLISHMAN’S AND FAMIL Y 
ALMANACK, for 1854. Price 1s, 

This annual favourite, besides the usual matter of an 
almanack, is enriched with a Chronological Event for 
each day, and contains the Public Offices, with the 
principal Office-holders in the manner of the Court 
Calendars, a Summary of the Acts of Parliament of in- 
terest passed in 1853, including those relating to the 
Tariff, Assessed Taxea, Stamps, Public Conveyances, 
&c. and much other useful information. 

London: Published for the Company of Stationers by 

_ Jose pu GREENUILL, at thei ir Hall, L udgate Street. 


(\OLDSMITH’S POCKET ALMA- 

1 NACK, for 1854. Price 6d. sewed. 

With 80 pages of Lette rpress, containing more useful 
and valuable matter for occasional reference than can 
be found in any other publication of the same size and 
price. 

Published for the Company of Stationers by Joszru 
Green, at their Hall, London. 

And may be had of all Book-ellers and Stationers, 





In roan tuck, gilt edges, interleaved... 2 0 
Morocco tuck 
Morocco, silver lock .........0.cc0s 
And in a varie ty of other bindin gs suitable for pre sents: 


iE dition, in miniature size » price 4s. 
pe C HRISTIAN LIFE: a Manual of 
Sacred Verse. By Ronerr Montcomery, M.A. 
Author of ** The Omaipresence of the Deity.” 
Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. 
NEW BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 
This ds _ 2 bp song 4to. handsomely bound in clo 
» price 18s. ; or morocco e xtra, 28s. 
per T HERED EAVOURITES 
Twelve Exquisitely Coloured Pictures of British 
From Drawings by Josera Wotr. 
Tuomas Boswonrn, 215, Regent Street. 


Birds. 
London : 


1 Saturday, price 

LETTER. TO IIs Gk ACE THE 
i ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, in reply 
toa REVIEW of VILLAGE SERMONS, which ap- 
peared in the “* Record” Newspaper of Nov. 10. By 
Joun Wittiam Coxenso, D.D. Bishop Designate of 

Natal. 
Grorce Bett, 
MILLAN and Co. 


186, Fleet Street. Cambridge: Mac- 


Norwich: 8S. Prresr. 

Just published, in crown 8vo price 10s. 6d. cloth, _ 
FRUIT OFF AN 
OLD TREE. 


Also, 
i. LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS 


OF GREEKS AND ROMANS. Crown 8vo. price 
10s. 6d. cloth. 
2. THE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LAN- 
DOR. In 2 vols. medium 8vo. price 1/. 12s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
Sixth Thous: and, (Re ised, ) price Is. 
ie RESULTS OF THE CENSUS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 1851; with a De- 


scription of the Machinery and Processes employed to 
obtain the Returns; also an Appendix of Tables of Re- 
ference. By Epwarp Cursuire, Fellow of the 
tistical Society, and one of the Secretaries of the 
tistical Section of the British Association. 
London: Joun W. Parkxsr & Son, 445, West Strand. 

*e* May be had through any Bookseller for ls. ; or 
direct by Post for 18 Stamps. — 


LUME FOR “DECE MBER. 
DARL OUR LIBRARY.—ARABELLA 
STUART. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Price ls, 6d. 
Volume for November. 
MORDAU NT HALL. By the Author of “ Emilia 
Wyndham,” &c. Price 1s. 6d. 
On the 15th of December. 
LADY BLESSINGTON’S CONFESSIONS of an 
ELDERLY LADY and GENTLEMAN. Price ls. 
London: Tuomas Hopeson, Publisher, 13, Pater- 
noster Row. Sold by all Booksellers and at every 
Railway Station. 


Li 


“The NEW NOVEIS on GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 
and Co.’s New System of one-fourth the usual price 
are— 

ALDERMAN RALPH. By A. Hornavck. 

PERCY EFFINGHAM. By H. Cocxron. 

SAVILE = SE. By A. Hint. 

. By James Grant. 
TREMENHERE, By Mrs. MAITLAND. 


MILES 
London: Gro. Rovrieper & Co, 2, Farringdon Street. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
| OGG’S INSTRUCTOR.—No. VI. for 
December, price ls. Conrarys: 1. Hugh Mil- 
ler, the Scottish Geologist—2. The Christmas Bride 
—3. The Lady and the Poet. By J. Stanyan Bigg 
—4. The Chinese Insurrection—5. Lawrence Cragie 
—6. The Three Genii—7. Memoranda by a Marine 
Officer. Supervised by Abel Log—8. Companion Pic- 
tures: Wellington and Napoleon—9. William Pater- 
son, founder of the Bank of England, and of the Scot- 
tish Colony of Darien—10. United Service Academy— 
11. Love in Idleness; or the Double Error, Part VI, 
—12. Current Literature. 
Edinburgh : J. Hoae. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
NY LOCKWOOD. By Mrs. CRoWE, 


“Author of ** Susan Hopley,” “ Night Side of Na- 











London : GroomBRipor and 


| MEMOIRS OF THE 


Sta- | 
Sta- | 


| 





Sons. 


A New and Beautiful Edition of the fol- | 


~ 





Just published, 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
HE DECIMAL COINAGE. A Letter 
to the Kt. Hon. the Chancellor of the Exche guers 
advocating, as a preliminary step, the Issue of a Five- 
Farthing Piece. By A. Mitwarp, Esq. 
_ London: Groncr Bewt, 186, Fleet Street. 


Also, just read 
HE WANDERINGS “of PERSILES 
and SIGISMUNDA: a Northern Story, by Mr- 
over pe Cervantes SAA Vepray. Translated from 
the Spanish bya Lady, Feap. $vo. in an antique bind- 
ing, 10s. 6d. 
SAMPSON Low and Sow, 47, Ludgate Hill, London, — 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 
HE SPIRIT OF THE BIBLE; or the 
Nature and Value of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures discriminated, in an analysis of their several 
books. By Eowarp H1cornson, 
London: E. w HITFIELD, 178, Strand. 


Th lay, Bvo. sewe d, 2s. with a Map, 
THE, "?. ARTITION OF TUR KEY, 
an Indispensable Feature of the Present Political 
Crisis; or a Series of Ideas, the Result of Experience 
gained by One who has been long Resident in the East. 
By Veritas. 
London: : CHAPMAN | and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Tue PRINCIPL ES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By J. R. M‘Cuttocn, Esq. 
New Edition (the Fourth). Corrected, enlarged, 
improved ; with a New Index. In 8vo. price 15s. 
A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh. Loxeman & Co. London, 
In two volumes, 5s. to lis, 
| IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
4 DAVID HUME, From the Papers bequeathed 
by his Nephew to the Royal Society of Edinburgh; 
and other Original Sources. By Joun Hitt Burror, 
Esq. Advocate. 
A. & CL Brack, Edinburgh. 








A 
and 


8vo. now reduced from V5 





Loxoman & Co. London. 





Price reduced from 4/. 4s. to 2/. 12s. 
YTLER’S HISTORY of 8¢ OTL AND; 
a New Edition (the Third), in Seven Volumes 
Svo. to range with other Historical Works in Gentle- 
men's Libraries. 
INDEXES to this and the previous Editions, 5s. 
A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh. Loneman & Co. London, 
In one very large vol. 8vo. formerly MV, 1s. now 12s. 
AMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTION- 
e ARY, Abridged by Joun Jounsroxe; contain- 
ing all the words in the Dictionary and Supplement, in 
4 vols. 4to. incorporated in One Alphabet; with the 
various Meanings and the Etymons; and embodying 
the Proverbial Sayings, and a brief Description of the 
Ancient Usages and Manners of Scotland. 
A.& C, Buack, Edinburgh. Lonoeman & Co. London. 


NOW READY. 


I. 
In 8vo. 
ANATOLIA; THE 
THE FAITHFUL. 
Frontier Lands.” 


12s. 
LAST HOME OF 
By the Author of * The 


u. 

In post 8vo. 10s, 61. 

LIFE OF THE 
PRINCESS PALATINE, (Princess of Bo- 
hemia) ; together with her Correspondence 
with the Great Men of her Day. Including 
a Memoir of the Court of Holland under the 
Princes of Orange. By the Baroness Biaze 
peé Bury, Author of “Germania: its Courts 
and Camps,” &c, &c, 

ul. 
THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 
2 vols, 8vo. with Illustrations and Map, 28s. 

THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN and theTURK : comprising Tra- 
vels in the Regions of the Lower Danube in 
1850 and 1851. By a British Resident of 
Twenty Years in the East. 

Iv. 
In 2 vols. 8v0, 25s, 


THE HISTORY OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIANS. By Sanu EL Exit, 


In Pind lds. 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE POET GRAY. Now first Published 


from the Original Manuscripts. Edited b 
the Rev. J. Mirronp, Author of “ The Life 
of Gray.”” 
vi. 
Small 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ETERNAL LIFE. By the Rev. J. 

Ex.ice, Vicar of Clothall, Herts. 
*,* This volume will be referred to with 
interest at the present moment, in conse- 
quence of the controversy between the Prin- 
cipalof King’s College,and the Divinity Pro- 
fessor. 
vu. 
Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

ARTIST LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

By James Smitu, 
viit. 
Price 5s. 

HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By 
Cuartes Lortnc Brace. Will form the 
New Volume of * The Parlour Bookcase.” 

Ricuarp Bentxey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 

Majesty. 
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TIONS from Designs by Brrker Foster and Jomn GILBert. 
Mr. Foster last Summer personally visited the District in which the Scenery described is situated, and his Illustrations embrace every Place 


of Interest noticed in the Poem, 


Extra Crorn, Gir Enaes, 18s. ; 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 
AY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, New Epirion, Dlustrated. 


the Author’s interleaved Copy, and containing his latest Corrections and Additions, 








(Saturday, 











Reprinted ‘from 
With ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRA. 


Morocco ELeGant oR ANTIQUE, Gitt EnGes, 25s. 


A. and C. BLACK, Edinburgh ; HOULSTON and STONEMAN, London. 





ADY OF THE LAKE, Srconp Eprttion, Illustrated. 


Copyright Notes, Various Readings, and Additions. 
including several Additional Designs. 


With the Author’s latest 


Profusely Illustrated by Brrxer Fosrrr and Joun GrILbert, and 


Extra Ciorn, Giur Engrs, 18s.; Morocco ELecant or ANTIQUE, Gitt Epaes, 25s, 


A. and C. BLACK, E dinburgh ; HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 


London. \ 








IBRARY EDITION OF THE 


taining a complete Novel or Novels. 
DYKE, 
Horsie y, &e. 


In Twenty-Five Vots. 





AMUSEMEN Ts FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


OUND GAMES FOR ALL PARTIES. 

A Collection of the greatest variety of Family 

Amusements for the Fireside or Picnic. With Illus- 
trations. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


D\g cng CHARADES; or Deeds not 
Words. A Christmas Game to make a Long 
Evening Short. By the Brothers Mayuew. New 
Edition, profusely Illustrated, 5s. cloth. 


CRACKER BON-BON for CHRIST- 
MAS PARTIES; consisting of Christmas Pieces 
for Private Representation, and other Seasonable Mat- 
ter, in Prose and Verse. By Roserr B. Broven. L- 


lustrated by Hine. 33. 6d. cloth. 
Davip Bocuse, Fleet Street. 

N ESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT 

(Successors to Mr. COLBURN) have just pub- 
lished the following NEW WORKS, 
F ORE 

By W. Ksiauton, M.A. 

2 vols. 21s, 


_— OF JOHN ABERNETHY, 
F.R.S 


it. 8. 
By Grorce Macitwatn, F.R.C.S 
Second Edition, revised, 2 vols. with Portr: ait, 21s. 
** This book is unquestionably one which will possess 
great attraction. The Memoir abounds in interesting 
matter.”—Eraminer, 


HE JOURNALS and CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of GENERAL SIR HARRY CAL- 
VERT, Bart. G.C.B. Adjutant-General of the 
Forces under H.R.H. the Duke of York. Edited by 
his son, Sir Harry Verney, Bart. 8vo. with large 








13, Great Marlborough Street. 





ST LIFE IN CEYLON. 


Maps, l4s. 
SKETCHER’S TOUR ROUND THE 
WORLD. By Roperr Ewes, Esq. Royal 8vo. 


with 21 Coloured Illustrations, from Original Drawings 
by the Author, 21s. bound, gilt edges, forming an ele- 
gant Illustrated Present. 


LADY’S VISIT TO THE GOLD- 
DIGGINGS of AUSTRALIA, in 1852-’3. By Mrs. 
Cuartes Ciacy. 10s. 6d. 

** Mrs. Clacy’s book will be read with considerable 
interest and not without profit. Her statements and 
advice will be most useful among her own sex.”— 
Atheneum. 


HE SONG OF ROLAND, as chanted 
before the Battle of Hastings by the Minstrel 
Taillefer. Translated by the Author of * Emilia Wynd- 
ham.” Smalldto. Price 5s. Handsomely bound as, a 
Christmas Present. (Just ready.) 
HE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, AND 
THEIR TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT; a 
Popular Manual of the Sciences. 
By 8. W. Futtom, Esq. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the King of Hanover. 
Sixth Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HE ROSES. By the Author of 


**The History of a Flirt,” &c. 3 volumes. 
“We are glad again to meet the author of ‘ The 


History of a Flirt.’ The interest of ‘ The Roses’ is 
thoroughly well sustained to the last.”— Atheneum. 
that has come before us this season.” — The Critic. 
I IGH AND LOW;; or Life’s Chances 
ILIEFORD; a Family History. 
By the Author of “ John Drayton.” 3 vols. 

‘John Drayton.’ It is a deeply interesting tale.” 
Britannia. 

HE HISTORY of HERBERT LAKE. 

By the — of ‘* Anne Dysart.” 


** Altogether ‘ The Roses’ is a better novel than any 
and Changes. Bythe Hon. Henry Coxe. 3 vols. 
*** Ailieford’ is the biography of the clever writer ad 
“A novel abounding in fascination.”— Observer. 
(Just ready.) 


7 


A 


| 





| and relating to the 





Just published, Third Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
YRLTICISMS By the Rev. Joun 
W. Lesrer, B.A. Incumbent of Ashton Hayes, 
near Chester. Containing Critiques on most of the 
leading Poets of the Present Century. 
L ondon : Lone MANS and Co. 








; the pres 
HISTOR y "OF THE FRENCH 
PROTESTANT REFUGEES, from the Revoca- 


tion of the Edict of Nantes to the Present Time. By 
Cuaries Weiss, Professor of History at the Lycée Bo- 
naparte. Translated, with the assistance of the Au- 


thor, by Freperick Harpmay, Esq. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
TATIONAL SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 
4 BY THE REY. DR. COLENSO. Just pub- 
lished, price Sixpence, a TEXT BOOK of ELEMENT- 
ARY ARITHMETIC, designed for the Use 
tional, Adult, and Commercial Schools. By J. 
Cotenso, D.D. Also, price Fourpence each, PRO- 
GRESSIVE EXAMPLES adapted to the same: Parts 
I. Il.andIIIl. KEY, ls. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lon GMANsS. 
Just published, ne is. 6d. post 8vo. 216 pp. with 
on Illustrations, 
a HUM AN HAIR, Popularly and 
Physiologically Considered, with special refer- 
and Adorn- 


ence to its Preservation, Improvement, 
ment, and the various modes of its Decoration in all 
countries. By ALexanpER Row.anp. 
London: Pirer, Broruers, and Co. Paternoster 
Row ; and all Booksellers. 
Now ready, Volume IL. of ae 
>) VELY N’s DL XRY .—Cheap Reissue. 


y To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes, at 
6s. each, bound. 

* We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and compact 
edition of Evelyn, one of the most valuable and inte- 
resting works in the language, now deservedly regarded 
as an English classic.” — Examiner. 

Published for Henry Cotsurn, by his Successors, 
Hurst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


se vols. royal 8vo. price 38s. the ‘ 
Third Edition of 


Now ready, 


ic E LAW OF CONTRACTS. By 
C. G. Apptson, Esq. Barrister-at-law. Comprising 
Contracts of Buying and Selling, Letting and Hiring, 


Borrowing and Lending, Mortgage and Pledge, Work 


“WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


This Edition is enriched with Portraits after ZuccuERo, Sir Goprrey KNELLER, 
Le Tocave, &c. and Illustrations by Witkin, Lanpseer, Friru, Warp, Pickerscitt, ELMore, Putiiips, Faxp, 


Demy 8vo. Crorm LETTERED, 
A. and C. BLAC K, 4 E dinburgh ; ; HOU LSTON and STONE MAN, London. 


of Na- | 
W. | 


and Services, Charter Parties, Bills of Lading, Bills of | 


Exchange, Promissory Notes, Bailments, Maritime, 


Fire, and Life Insurance, Agency, Suretyship, Partner- 
ship, Joint Stock Companies, &c. 
London: Stevens and Norton, Law Booksellers, 


Bell Yard, 


IMPORTANT WORK ON 
THE SEAT OF WAR. 
To be published on the 15th of December, 
Tove ; or a History of the Origin, 
Progress, and Decline of the Ottoman Empire. By 
oe & Fowxer, Esq. Author of “ Sovereigns of Rus- 
With Illustrative Notes by TreverHan 
Beneen, LL.D. M.A. of Gray’s Inn, Esq. Barrister-at- 
law. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. with Frontispiece and 
Illustrated Titlepage. 
London: Tuomas H. Rees, Aldine Chambers, Pater- 
noster Row; Messrs. Hore and Co. 16, Great Marl- 
borough Street ; and all Booksellers. 


SUPPLIED ONLY TO SUBSCRIBERs. 

In Course of Publication, in imperial Svo. illustrated 
by nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood, to be completed 
in about 36 Parts, price ls. each. 
\HEMISTRY, THEORETICAL, 
/ PRACTICAL, and ANALYTICAL, 

Arts and Manufactures. 

Sweripan Musprart, F.R S.E. M.R.1.A. Founder and 

Principal of the College of Chemistry, Liverpool ; Ho- 

norary Fellow of the New York College of Pharmacy; 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


NEW AND | TURKEY 





as applied | 
By Dr. | 


Fellow of the Royal Agricultural Society of England; | 


Membre de la Société d’Encouragement; Membre de 
l’Académie Nationale de France; Author of Outlines of 
Analysis, Chemistry of Vegetation, Influence of Che- 
and Editor of Muspratt’s Plattner on the Blow- 
pipe, &c. &c. Ke. Embellished with a Series of Por- 
traits of distinguished Chemists. Dedicated to Pro- 
fessors Dumas and Kane. 

Printed and published by Wittram Mackenzie, 48, 
London Street, Glasgow; 30, Chatham Street, Liver- 
ool; 5, Clerk Street, Edinburgh; 22, Paternoster 
ow, London; 64, President Street, New York. 





Each Volume con- 
VAN- 


112. 5s, 








Just publis shed, in 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 
N INTRODUCTION TO THE ELE- 
i MENTS of PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. By 
James R. Curistie, F.R.S. First Mathematical Master 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. : 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonemAns, : 
IRKS BY SAMUEL BAILEY. " 
‘HE * THE ORY OF REASONING. 
Second Edition. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
DISCOURSES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS read be- 
fore Literary and Philosophical Societies. 8vo. price 
8s. 6d. 
London: LonoMAN, 
~ PERIODICALS F OR DECEMBER. 


YLACKWOOD'S “MAGAZIN No. 
CCCCLVIIL. for December 1853. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 





Brown, Green, and LonoMANs. 









National Gallery. 

A Letter from the Boulevards. 

The Narcotics we Indulge In.—Part IIT. 

A Few more Words on University Reform. 

Rapping the Question. j 
Real and Ideal Beauty. 

The Quiet Heart.—Part I. 

Russia and Turkey. 


I. 

oes BOOK OF THE 

} DEN, Part XIV. price 5s. 

CONTAINING : 
Planting—Pruning and Training—The Apple— 

The Pear. 

With descriptive lists of the finest varieties of cach 
— 


JYROFESSOR JOHN NSTON’S CHEMIS- 
TRY of COMMON LIFE. No. I. price 6d. 
CONTAINING! 
THE AIR WE BREATHE, 
THE WATER WE DRINK. 
Prospectuses may - My ad of all Booksellers. 


LISON’S HIS TOR Y OF EUROPE, 
P PEOPLE'S EDITION. Part VIII. price ls. 
To be — od in 44 Parts. 


TORKS OF SAMU EL WARREN. 
Cheap Edition. Part IV. price ls. 
To be completed in about 18 Parts. 
Wiin1amM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

a PRESENT-BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
HE YOUNG VOYAGEURS; or Ad- 
ventures in the Fur Countries of the Far North. 
By Capt. Mayne Retp, Author of ** The Boy Hunt- 
=. "ae. W a 12 Illustrations by Winuiam Harvey. 

Fe ap. 7s. clot " 
\ DESE RT HOME; or the English 
Family Robinson. By Capt. Mayne Rew. With 
Third Edition. 


GAR- 





8 2 — tr: athens by Wittiam Harvey. 
. 7s. c lo 


pit BOY HUNTERS 


in Search of a White Buffalo. 


or Adventures 
By Capt. MAYNE 


Rem. With 12 ay ged by Witniam Harvey. 

Third Edition. Feap. 7s. clot 

| -PRINTS OF “FAMOUS MEN. 
Biography for Boys. By J. G. Epvcar, Author 


of “The Boyhood of Great Stee.” > With 8 Illustra- 
tions by Brrket Foster. Feap. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
pur BOYHOOD OF GRE AT MEN. 
By J. G. Epcar. With 8 Engravings by BingetT 
Second Edition. Feap. 3s. 6d. cl th. . 
iw BOAT AND THE CARAVAN. 
A Family Tour through Egypt and Syria. With 
Engravings. Fifth Edition. F¢ ap. 7s. cloth. 
paktou R MAGIC. New Edition, re- 


vised and enlarged, with the addition of several 
Messrs. Houdin, 


Fostr Rr. 


Tricks from the Performs ances of 
pn &e. 4s. 6d. 
HE BOY'S OWN N BOOK. A complete 
Encyclopedia of all the Diversions ~ Athletic, 
“and Recreative—of Boyhood and Youth. 
greatly enlarged, with numerous addi- 
tional Engravings. 8s. 6d. cloth. 
OBLNSON CRUSOE. Reprinted 
(with antique type) from Se Original Edition. 
With Illustrations by Sroruarp. 8vo. 78. 6d, cloth. 
Davip Bocve, Fleet Street. 


Scientific, 
New Edition, 








di- 








' 
' 
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PUBLISHED OCCASIONALLY. 
Murray's Railway Readina : 


Containing Works of SOUND INFORMATION and 
INNOCENT AMUSEMENT, printed in large Read- 
able Type, VARYING IN sIze AND Price, and suited 
for ALL CLASSES OF READERS. 





On December 6th, 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. G. 
WILKINSON. With 500 Wood-cuts. | 


Already Published, 
THE GUILLOTINE. An His- 


torical Essay. By Right Hon. J.W.Croxer. Is. 


A MONTH IN NORWAY. 
By Joun Grorce Horiway. 23s. 

WELLINGTON: 
+ —_ and Writings, By 


LIFE OF 


LOR BACON. 


NIMROD ON 
Is 





his Character, 


JuLES MAUREL. 


LORD CHANCEL- 


By Lord Carpet. 2s. 6d, 


THE CHACE. 


ANCIENT 


LADS. By J. G. Lockuarr. 


THE FALL OF JERUS 


By Dean Mirman. 1s, 
LITERARY ESSAYS AND 


CHARACTERS. By Henry Hatitam, 2s, 


MUSIC AND DRESs. 
Lady. 1s. 

BEES AND FLOWERS. By 
aClergyman. 2s. 


STORY OF JOAN 


By Lord Manon. ls, 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 


NINEVEH. By A. H. Layanrp. is, 


LIFE OF THEODORE 
ls 


SPANISH 


2s. 6d, 


BAL- 


SALEM. 


sy a 


OF ARC. 


HOOK. 


LUCAS’S 
TORY. 6d. 

A VISIT TO NEPAUL. By 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 2s, Gd. 


THE EMIGRANT. 


B. Heap. 2s. 6d, 


THE ART OF DINING. 


ls, 6d. 


DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. 


By Epwarp Girrarp. 2s. 6d. 


NIMROD ON THE 
Is. 6d, 

ESSAY 
TIMES.” 4s. 


THE “ FORTY-FIVE.” 


Lord Manon. 3s. 


WELLINGTON. 


Ettesmers. 6d. 


FABLES OF SOP. 


Tuomas James. 2s. 6d. 


NIMROD ON THE ROAD. 
ls 


ESSAY ON HIs- 


By Sir F. 


TURF. 
FROM “THE 
By 
By Lord 


By Rev. 


To be followed, 
BEAUTIES OF BYRON— 


PROSE AND VERSE. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
And to be obtained at all Booksellers, and Railway 
Stations, 


Clergyman’s Note-book. 





Just published, in royal 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


NORWAY AND 


ITS GLACIERS 


VISITED IN 1851. 


FOLLOWED BY JOURNALS OF 
BERNE, 


By JAMES D. FORBES 


Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, 


EXCURSIONS IN THE 
AND SAVOY. 
D.C.L. F.R.S.E. 


and of other Academies, and Professor of Natural Philosophy 


HIGH ALPS OF DAUPHINE, 


See. R.S. Ed. 


in the University of Edinburgh. 


With Two Mars, 


Ten L ITHOGRAPHIC Views Printed in Colours by Day and Son, and 


'wEenTYy-TWwo Woop ENGRAVINGS, 


Edinburgh : 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK ; 


London: LONGMAN and Co. 





Early in December, in small 4to. elegantly printed on toned paper, and appropriately bound, price 31s, 6d. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


TUPPER'S 


PROVERBIAL 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Designs by 


Cc. W. COPE, R.A. 

J. C. HORSLEY, R.A. 
JOHN TENNII L, 
EDWIN H. COR BOU LD, 
G. DODGSON, 
EDWARD DUNCAN, 
BIRKET FOSTER, 


JOHN GILBERT, 
j J. GODWIN, 
WILLIAM HARVEY, 
| W. L. LEITCH, 
| F. R, PICKERSGILL, 


nd 
JOSEPH SEVERN. 


The Ornamental Initials and Vignettes by HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS. 


London: 


THOMAS HATCHARD, 187, 


Piccadilly. 





WILLIAM and FREDERICK G. CASH 
Have lately Published the Sellewing Works. 


CURIOSIT LES OF LONDON LIFE; 
or Phases Physiological and Social of the Great Metro- 
ipolis. By Cuaries M. Surru, Author of * The Work- 
ing Man’s Way in the World.” Post Svo. cloth, price 
Gs. 6d. 


NTRIES; 


or Stray Leaves from a 
Feap 8vo. cloth, price 3s, 6d 


SISTER VOICES OF FIELD, FAC- 
TORY, and FIRESIDE. Edited by Etmv Bur- 
nitr. 18mo. sewed, and in packets, ls. each; cloth, ls. 6d, 

THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS IN- 
TOLERANCE IN SPAIN; or an Examination of 
some of the Causes which led to that Nation’s Decline. 
Translated from the original Spanish of Senor Don 
Adolfo de Castro. By Tuomas Parker. With a 
Portrait of the Author, 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 6d, 

THE HALF-CENTURY: its ae | 
Political and Social, (1800 to 1853 By WasutinoTon 
Witks. Witha chronological table of contents, and 
a tabular arrangement of the principal officers of state 
from 1800 to 1853. Second Edition, revised, and con- 
taining a Supplementary Chapter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 4s, 


ESSAYS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By the late M. Freperick Basriar. Capital and In- 
terest—That which is Seen: and that which is not 
Seen—Government— Whatis Money ?—The Law. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


HISTORY OF THE ANTI-CORN- 
LAW LEAGUE. By Arcninatp Prentice, one of 
its Executive C ounc il, Author of ** Historical Sketches 
of Manchester.” The Second and concluding Volume 
will be published in July. 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, 
price l4s. 

JUVENILE 
Condition and Treatment. By 
Author of the “* Reformatory Schools.” 
price 6s, 

“1793 and 1853.” By Ricnarp Con- 
pEN, Esq. M.P. A handsome Library Edition, with 
a Preface by the Author. 8vo. cloth, price ls, 6d.; in 
paper cover, is. 

A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ALLEN, 


F.R.S. By the Rev. James Suerman, of Surrey Chapel. 
Post 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


THE PASTOR'S WIFE. A Memoir 
of Mrs. Sherman, of Surrey Chapel. By her Husband. 
With a Portrait. Tenth Thousand, feap. Svo. cloth, 
price 5s, 

AUNT JANE’S VERSES FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By Mrs. T. D. Crewpsonx. Illustrated with 
twelve highly-tinished Engravings, from Designs by H. 
Aneley. Royal l8mo. cloth extra, price 3s. 6d, 

A KISS FOR A BLOW. A Collection 
of Stories for Children, showing them how to prevent 
Quarrelling. By H. C. Wuicur. A New Edition, beau- 
tifully Illustrated with Eight Wood-cuts, from Draw- 
ings by H. Aneley. 16mo. cloth extra, price 4s. 6d. 

THE WORKING MAN’S WAY IN 
THE WORLD; or the Autobiography of a Journey- 
man Printer, Post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


MORNING DEW-DROPS; or the 
Juvenile Abstainer. By Mrs. Ciara Lucas Batrour. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 5s. 6d. 


THE SILENT REVOLUTION ; or the 
future Effects of Steam and Electricity upon the Con- 
dition of Mankind. By M. A. Garvey, LL.D. of the 
Middle Temple. Feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

ROGER MILLER; or Heroism in 
Humble Life: a Narrative. By Grorok Orme. A 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. ; sewed, ls. 6d, 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
GEORGE WILSON, a Foundation Scholar. By 
Grorees Grirrirn, Author of the ‘* Free Schools of Wor- 
cestershire.” Post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. with Illustra- 


DELINQUENTS: 
Mary CARPENTER, 
Post 8vo. cloth, 


tions by Gilbert and Aneley. 
i 


London: 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 


their 


BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
HRISTMAS AT THE HALL, and 
other POEMS. By T. J. Texriveron, Author of 

* Welton Dale.” Crown 8vo. ae 5s. 

“Undoubtedly a poet. The general strain of the 
pieces is excellent, pure, and elevated, with a constant 
tinge of philanthropy.” —Christian Wi‘ness. 

* Belonging to a still better class is ‘Christmas at 
the Hall’ and other Poems. They have something like 
a character of their own.” —Crific. 

“So poetically and picturesquely does the author 
describe the beauty of the country and the happiness 
of the inhabitants that we almost persuade ourselves 
he has actually witnessed such.”—New Quarterly Re- 
rrew, 

| “Leaves no doubt as to the reality of its author's 
| poetic genius.”— Hull Packet. 

LonGMaAN and Co, London. 

NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. 
CHAMBERS, 
Price 5s. strongly bound in le ather, 
| ATIN DICTIONARY. — Part L 
4 LATIN-ENGLISH. New Edition. Forming 
one of the Volumes of the Latin Section of 


CHAMBERS’'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 


“AND R. 


rice 2s. "cloth ke lette 

"GRAM M AR. am COMPO- 
SITION. New Edition. Forming one of the 
olumes of 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


ENGL Ish 
Vv 





Pri ce 7d. sewed, 
\HAMBERS ‘8S EDINBURGH JOUR- 


NAL. Part CXIX. for December, 


e 1s. fancy boards, 
YHAMBERSS REPOSITORY OF 
INSTRUCTIVE -. AMUSING TRACTS, 

Volume VII. 
No. 49. A Visit to Belgium. 
50, Story of the Good Knight Bayard. 
51. Mathilde: a Tale. 
2. Lace and Lacemaking. 
53. IListory of the Mormons. 
54. The Rock Republic: a Tale. 
55. Miguel de Cervantes. 
56. Spirit of the Jerusalem Delivered. 
Also, Part XIV. containing Nos. 53 to 56, 5d. sewed, 
Engraved Title and Contents of Vols. I. to VII. may 
be had of the Booksellers, pris e One Penny each. 


(\HAMBE RS oi POCKET MISCEL- 
LANY. Volume XXIV. 
Now completed in Twenty-four Volumes. 


\ITAMBERS'S "s DIN iB 0 RGH 
Jj NAL. Part CXIX. for December, 
CONTENTS: 


No, 514. 


per cover 


JOUR- 


Laird Nicky. 
Approaching Revolution in Agriculture. 
i A Deer-hunt in a “* Dug-out a Tale. 
Is the Divining-rod a Fallacy? 
A Peep into an Italian Interior—4th Article. 
Poetry and Melnetnan a. 

No. 515 
The Sea-side Resorts of the Londoners. 
A few Jottings about Maps. 
Trouble-the-house : a Legend of Livonia. 
Present Aspects of Life-Assurance. 
Poetry of Trees. 
Alligators of the Valley of the Amazon. 
Miscellanea. 


No. 516. 
The Crystal Palace at Sydenham—Ist Article. 
The Feast of the Ingathering: Tale. 
How Bogs are turned into Candles. 
Books of the Hour. 
To be Continued. 
A Peep into an Italian Interior—5th Article. 
Poetry and Miscellanea. 

No. 517. 
Baggs of the Post-oftice : his Tour in the Highlands. 
A Conjuror and a Quac k of the Olden Time, 
The Crystal Palace at Sydenham—2d Article. 
Dorthe: a Tale. 
Poems of James Russel! Lowell. 
Things Talked of in London. 
| Miscellanea. 


W. and R. Cuamuens, 3, Bride Court Passage, Fleet 
| Street, London, and 339, High Street, Edinburgh ; and 
| sold by all Booksellers, 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, December 1853. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





FOR DECEMBER. 


LIFE IN ABYSSINIA ; 


During a Three Years’ Residence and Travels in that Country. By 
MANSFIELD PARKYNS, With Illustrations. 2 vols. Syo. 
(On the 10th.) 


2. 


HISTORY OF 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, TO THE 


PONTIFICATE OF GREGORY THE GREAT, a.p. 590: a 
Manual for General Readers as well as for Students in Theology. 
By Rey. J. C. ROBERTSON. 8yo. (On the 8th.) 


SIX MONTHS IN ITALY. 


By GEORGE HILLARD. 2 vols. Post 8vo. (On the 8th.) 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE: 


with Supplementary Chapters on the Literature, Art, and Domestic 
Manners of the Greeks. By Dr. WM. SMITH. With Wood- 
cuts. Post 8yo. 


LIFE OF HORACE. 


By Dean MILMAN. A New Edition, with Wood-cuts and Coloured 
Borders. 8yo. (On the 12th.) 


WELLINGTON’S SPEECHES IN PAR- 


LIAMENT. Collected and arranged under the sanction of the 
Duke himself. 2 vols, 8vo. (On the 12th.) 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 2 vols. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE AN- 


CIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir J.G. WILKINSON. With 500 
Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. (On the 12th.) 


Foolscap 8vo. (On the 10¢h.) 


SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF 


COUNTRY LIFE. By EDWARD JESSE. Third Edition. 
Wood-cuts. Foolscap 8yo. (On the 7th.) 


ESSAYS ON AGRICULTURE. 


By the late THOMAS GISBORNE, M.P. Post 8yo. 5s. (Ready.) 


Contents : 
I. CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
II. AGRICULTURAL DRAINAGE. 
Ill. ANCIENT AGRICULTURAL LITERATURE. 
IV. HIGH FARMING. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF THE 


LATE FRANCIS HORNER, M.P. _ Edited by his Brother, 
LEONARD HORNER. Second Edition, enlarged. Portrait. 
2 vols. 8Svo. (On the 12th.) 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 


OF BYRON—PROSE AND VERSE. By a Clergyman. 
Foolscap 8vo. (On the 10th.) 





THE LAWS OF ARTISTIC COPY- 

RIGHT, AND THEIR DEFECTS. For Artisrs, ENcravers, 

and Printsetters. By ROBERTON BLAINE. 8vo. 3s. 64, 
(Ready.) 


HANDBOOK OF FAMILIAR QUOTA- 


TIONS, chiefly from English Authors. A New Edition, with an 
Index. Foolscap 8vo. (On the 10th.) 


STORIES SELECTED FROM THE 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FOR CHILDREN. Cheaper Eidi- 
tion. Illustrated with Wood-cuts. 16mo, (Om the 12h.) 


16. 
HIMALAYAN JOURNALS ; 
or Notes of an Oriental Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikhim and 


Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia Mountains, &e. By Dr. J. 
D. HOOKER. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8yo. (On the 22d.) 


17. 
FOR JANUARY. 
TREASURES OF ART IN GREAT 
BRITAIN—being an Account of the chief Collections of Paintings, 


Sculptures, MSS. Miniatures, &c. in this Country. By Dr. 
WAAGEN, 3 vols, 8yo, 


~ . 
SILURIA ; 

or a View of the Silurian and other Primmwval Rocks, and their Im- 

bedded Remains, By Sir RODERICK MURCHISON, With 
Plates. 8vo. 


19. 
TLISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY ; 
including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. Py 
Rev. H. H. MILMAN, D.D. Dean of St. Paul's. 3 vols. Syo. 


18. 


FARINT'S HISTORY OF ROME. 


Translated under the Superintendence of the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P. Vol. IV. 8vo. (Completing the Work.) 


21. 
HISTORY OF YUCATAN, 
from its Discovery to the Close of the 17th Century. 
JOHN FANCOURT. With Map, 8vo. 


By C. ST. 


22. 
4 9 oY T MIN (A 
KUGLER’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 
(The German, Dutcu, Fremisu, Frencu, and Spanisu Scuoots.) 
Edited by Sir EDMUND HEAD. Illustrated Edition. 2 vols. 
Post 8vyo. (Uniform with Kvexer's Irarian Scuoors.) 


23. 
r , “~\ al . 
WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITI: 
a New Library Edition, now first printed from the last editions 
which passed under the Author's own eye. Edited by PETER 
CUNNINGHAM. 4 yols. 8vo. 


SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST: 


or Practical Lessons from the Lives of Good Men ; a Sunday Book 
for Children. ByaTady. 16mo. 











London: Printed by Josern Cxayron, of 320, Strand, in the seat, of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joseru CLayron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St- 
by the 


Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London; and Put 
t..e County of Middlesex.—Sarurpar, 3d Decemper 1853, 
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Supplement to the Spectator 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1853, 


No. 1327.) 





(Gratis with Tur Weex’s Spectator, 





BOOKS. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF FUROPE.* 

Tuts second volume of the History of Europe from the fall of Na- 
poleon the First to the accession of Napoleon the Third is superior 
to its precursor. Although there is still a superabundance of dis- 
— when Sir Archibald falls in with Democracy, Currency, 

inking-fund, Free-trade, and his other hobbies, there is more of 
narrative and of action. The direct revolutionary revolts in Spain 
and Italy, the widely-ramified conspiracy in Russia under Alex- 
ander, which broke out on the accession of Nicholas, the formation 
of the Holy Alliance, the political contests in the French Assem- 
blies, and the D’Angouléme triumph in Spain, form the leading 
Continental topics. At home, the reader is carried over events 
that stirred their contemporaries to fever heat,—as the distress and 
widespread dissatisfaction which culminated in the Manchester 
Massacre and the “Six Acts,” the Trial of Queen Caroline. The 
efforts of Lord John Russell and others in favour of Reform and 
Catholic Emancipation, the first signs of the downfall of strong 
old Toryism in Peel's Currency Bill, some small beginnings 
towards Free-trade and Law-reform, are among the leading poli- 
tical events. More connected with the chronicler than the his- 
torian, are George the Fourth’s coronation and his visits to Ireland 
and Scotland. Passing from life to death, the period witnessed 
the decease of Napoleon, Alexander, Louis the Eighteenth, the 
Due de Berri, the Duke of Kent, Caroline of Brunswick, George 
the Third, and among subjects Lord Castlereagh. 

The plan or arrangement of the work is good, and calculated by 
its arrangement to impress the topics broadly upon the reader's 
mind. The volume opens with the affairs of Spain, the events 
connected with the return of Ferdinand, and the atrocious tyrann 
of which he was guilty,—not suppressed by Sir Archibald, but less 
forcibly dwelt upon than the crimes of democratic ambition and 
military revolt. Italy comes next, and is treated in a similar 
spirit. Then there is an elaborate chapter on the reign of Alex- 
ander, extended to the suppression of the conspiracy that broke 
out on his death and the establishment of Nicholas on the throne. 
French affairs follow, and British to the death of Castlereagh. 
Europe generally is then handled, in consequence of the connexion 
or complexity of matters which led to the Congress of Verona. 
The French invasion of Spain, and Canning’s “calling a new 
world into existence to redress the balance of the old,” terminate 
the volume. By this method, not only are events distinctly 
brought before the reader, but something of a national character 
is imparted to several of the sections. The execution, however, is 
not equal to the plan; for the parts are rather a series of long 
articles in a periodical than a history. 

Questions now pending bestow the greatest interest upon the 
Russian section ; and perhaps it is the best treated, or, the subject 
being less hacknied, it seems so. Sir Archibald, it is true, in- 
dulges in rhetoric and amplification ; but the subject admits of the 
former, and to magnify the greatness and power of the Emperor is 
a common enough error; though Circassia, the effort of the last 
Turkish war, the severe contest maintained by the Poles, and the 
general reports of travellers who have seen more than the garrison 
of St. Petersburg and the got-up military displays, might have 
shown the unwieldly and therefore not readily usable nature of 
his force. That Russia is powerful against invasion is undoubted ; 
for there is nothing but bare and thiuly-inhabited districts to in- 
vade. Reach Moscow, or even Novgorod, and burn them down; the 
whole result is the destruction of so much individual property ; the 
— householders are injured, but the state is hardly touched. 

this, however, is the consequence of barbarism, not of power. 
Where there is nothing, you cannot destroy. Wherever Russia at- 
tempts or (chiefly by means of Recheank attains civilization, she 
is assailable,—as at Sebastopol, Odessa, Cronstadt, St. Petersburg, 
and less important places of the Baltic. She is assailable, too, 
through her exports, and, from their nature, perhaps to a more 
damaging extent than nations that furnish a greater variety of 
commodities. Such things should have been noted by a writer 
professing to write a history. 

Sir Archibald Alison, however, is impartial in a certain way. He 
can see a thing when it is shown to him, and judge of it; nor 
does the idea, whatever it may be, suffer in his hands from want of 
expression. This is a striking picture of the results of despotism. 

“It is not merely that the Czar is despotic, that his will constitutes law, 
and that he is the master without control of the lives, liberties, and fortunes 
of all his subjects—the same system is continued, as is always the case in such 
circumstances, through every inferior grade in society. What the Emperor 
is in his council or his palace, every inferior prefect or governor is within the 
limits of his territory, over his vast dominions. Despotism is the general 
system, force the constant weapon of authority, fear the universal basis of 

* History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the Accession of Louis 
Napoleon in 1852. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., Author of the “ History of Europe 


from the Commencement of the French Revolution in 1789 to the Battle of Water- 
loo,” &c, Volume Il, Published by Blackwood and Sons. 








government. Gross acts of maladministration, indeed, are often made the 
subject of immediate and terrible punishment ; the efforts of government are 
unceasing to find them out, and the justice of the Czar implacable when 
they are clearly established. But it may easily be conceived that in a countr 
of such enormous extent, where the machine of government lneocometinnted, 
and no free press exists to signalize its abuses, these instances are the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Power is, in general, undetected in its abuses, or sup- 
ported in its measures. So universal is the dread of authority in Russia, that 
it has moulded the national character, determined the national tastes, and 
even formed the national manners. Obedience is universal, from the Em- 
press on the throne to the humblest serf in his log-house. All do not what 
they like, or what they would have themselves chosen, but what they are 
ordered and expected to do, Dissimulation is universal: if they are not 
happy, they pretend to be so, to avoid the reality of sorrow which awaits ex- 
pressed discontent. The present Empress—a woman of high spirit and the 
most captivating manners—is sinking under the incessant labour of amusing 
and being amused ; the fortunes even of the greatest nobles or highest func- 
tionaries are wasting away under the enormous expenses im on or ex- 
pected of them by the Court. All must exert themselves incessantly, and to 
the uttermost, to keep up with the demand of authority, or conceal the 
ennui or discontent which in reality is preying upon their bosoms. 

“Clark, the celebrated English traveller, says that there is not a second 
in Russia, during the day or night, that a blow is not descending on the back 
or shoulders of some Russian peasant. Notwithstanding a considerable soft- 
ening of manners since the time when the description was given, it is still 
precisely applicable. Corporal chastisement of their slaves is permitted to 
masters, without any other authority but their own; and, except in the 
classes in the Tchinn who are exempt from that penalty, it is the great en- 
gine of authority with all intrusted with judicial power. The punishment of 
death is abolished by law in all cases —~ high treason ; but such is the 
severity of the corporal inflictions authorized, that it would be a mercy if it 
was restored. When a man receives the sentence of abovea hundred strokes 
with the knout, the executioner understands what is meant; by striking at 
a vital place, he in mercy despatches him at a third or fourth. The police- 
officers lay hold of disorderly persons or malefactors in the streets, and beat 
them, without the formality of a trial, in the severest manner, without their 
cries exciting any attention among those who witness it; who, glad that the 
tempest has not fallen on their shoulders, =y | pass by without either ob- 
servation or surprise. The nobles and higher classes of the Tchinn are ex- 
empt from such chastisement; but Siberia is constantly hanging over their 
heads, the most effectual of all bastinadoes, to the mind ; and the prisons re- 
sound with the cries of those upon whom the punishment of flogging for 
crime, or at the instance of their masters, is inflicted. The frightful screams 
of the sufferers under these inflictions leave the most melancholy impression 
on the minds of such as have heard them; they recall the horrors of slavery 
among the boasted republican institutions of America, 

“Tt is this constant recurrence to force, and the frequency and severity of 
corporal punishments in Russia, which has imprinted at once its regular me- 
thodical aspect on the march of government, and their supple character and 
extraordinary powers of dissimulation on the people. Like a well-disci- 
plined regiment, in which the lash is the constant object of apprehension, 
everything goes on silently and smoothly in Russia. Nothing retards or 
checks the machine of government ; riots or disturbances of any sort are un- 
known ; resistance is never thought of, or, if attempted, is speedily sup- 
pressed by the strong arm of power. The country resembles rather a vast 
army obeying the directions and coerced by the authority of a single general- 
in-chief, than a great community actuated by separate interests and im- 
pelled by various poe As a necessary consequence of this irresistible 
force of power and necessity of submission, the character of the Russians has 
been modified in a most essential degree. Originality or independence of 
thought is in a great degree unknown ; where these qualities exist, as doubt- 
less they must in many breasts, they are carefully concealed, as the most 
dangerous qualities which the possessor can discover.” 

Anything connected with the essential characteristics of St. Pe- 
tersburg is just now of interest. Here is an account of the inun- 
dation of 1824, which nearly destroyed the city. 

“* The Emperor had just returned from a visit to Orenburg and the South- 
eastern provinces of his empire to his palace at Tzarskocelo near St. Peters- 
burg, when a terrible hurricane arose, which, sweeping over the whole of 
the Baltic, strewed its shores with wrecks, and inflicted the most frightful 
devastation on all the harbours with which it is studded. But the catas- 
trophe at the capital was so frightful that for some hours it was menaced 
with entire destruction, and all but accomplished a remarkable prophecy 
made to Peter the Great when he commenced its construction, that it would 
one day perish under the waves of the Baltic. ; 

“ To understand how this happened, it is necessary to obtain a clear idea 
of the local cireumstances and situation of St. Petersburg. When Peter se- 
lected the islands at the mouth of the river Neva, which, descending from 
the vast expanse of the Lake Ladoga, empties itself in a mighty stream into 
the Baltic, for the site of his future capital, he was influenced entirely by 
the suitableness of its situation for a great harbour, of which he severely 
felt the want, as Archangel, on the frozen shores of the White Sea, was the 
only port at that period in his dominions. Carried away by this object, 
which, no doubt, was a very important one, he entirely overlooked the pro- 
bable unhealthiness of the situation, where a metropolis rested like Venice 
on marshy islands, the highest part of which was only elevated a few feet 
above the branches of the river with which they were surrounded. . 

“ The original danger, arising from the lowness of the situation and its 
liability to inundations, still continues. Great as it is, the power of the 
Czar is not so great as that of the Baltic waves. From the main channel, 
where the Neva majestically flows through superb quays of granite, sur- 
mounted by piles of palaces, branch off, as from the great canal at Venice, 
numerous smaller streams, forming by their intersection so many isles, some 
covered with streets, and forming the most populous quarters ; others adorned 
by beautiful villas and public gardens, the recreation of the citizens during 
their brief but brilliant summer. But these canals open so many entrances for 
the floods of the Neva or waves of the Baltic, to penetrate into every part of 
the city. None of it is elevated in its foundations more than a few feet 
above the ordinary level of the water; and the spectator shudders to think 
that the rise of the flood, even in a small degree, may threaten the entire 
city with destruction. 
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“ This was what in effect happened at this time. On several former occa- 
sions the river had been much swollen; once, immediately before the birth 
of the present mperor, it was ten feet above its ordinary level. But this 
was. as nothing compared to the terrible inundation which uow presaged his 
death, All the 19th of November the wind blew from the South-west with 
terrifio violence, and brought the Baltic waves in such a predigious mass to 
the mouth of the Neva that its waters were made to regorge, and soon the 
quays were overflowed, and the lower parts of the city began to be sub- 
merged. ‘This at first, however, excited very little attention, as such floods 
were not uncommon in the end of autumn; but the alarm soon spread, and 
terror was depicted in every visage, when it rapidly ascended and spread 
over the whole town. By half-past ten the water in the Perspective Newski 
was ten feet deep; in the highest parts of the city it was five. The Neva 
had risen four fathoms above its ordinary level, and, worse still, it was con- 
tinuing to rise. The whole inhabitants crowded to the upper stories of the 
houses. Despair now seized on every heart; the reality of the danger came 
home to every mind; the awful scenes of the Deluge were realized in the 
very centre of modern civilization. At Cronstadt a | of the line was lifted 
up from a dry dock, and floated over the adjacent houses into the great 
square. At eight in the morning the cannon of alarm began to be dis- 
charged. ‘The terrible warning, repeated every minute, so unusual amidst 
the ordinary stillness of the capital, proved the terror which was felt by Go- 
vernment, and augmented the general consternation. Ships torn up from 
their anchors—boats filled with trembling fugitives—stacks of corn borne on 
the surface of the waves from a great distance-—cattle buffeting with the 
torrent, intermingled with corpses of persons drowned, or at their last gasp, 
imploring aid—immense quantities of furniture, and moveables of every 
description—were floated on to the most intricate and secluded parts of the 
city. The waters continued to rise till four in the afternoon, and every one 
imagined that all who could not save themselves in boats would be drowned. 
The rush was dreadful, accordingly, into every vessel that could be seized 
on, and numbers perished in striving to get on board. At five in the even- 





ing the wind fell, and the water sunk as rapidly as it had risen, and by the 


next morning the Neva had returned to its former channel. 

The great conspiracy to overturn the empire and establish a re- 
ublic is well told. At the close of the narrative is a trait of 
icholas, on the fate of those ladies who accompanied their hus- 

bands to Siberia. 

“The Emperor behaved generously to the families and relations of such as 
had suffered either death or exile for their political offences, So far from 
involving them in any species of responsibility, he in many cases did much 
to relieve them from the consequences of that which they had already un- 
dergone in the punishment of those who were dear to them. He gave 
50,000 rubles (2500/.) to the father of Pestel, with a valuable farm on one 
of the domains of the crown, and appointed his brother, a colonel in the 
chevalier guards, one of his own aides-de-camp. He was extremely anxious 
to relieve the distresses of Ryleif’s widow, who had been left in very desti- 
tute circumstances, and sent repeatedly to inquire into her necessities: but 
this highminded woman, proud of her suffering, refused all his proffered 
kindness, and said the only favour she asked of him was to put her to death, 
and lay her beside her husband. Unknown to her, he caused relief to be 
conveyed to her children, with whose maintenance and education he charged 
himself. But to the women who had accompanied their husbands into exile 
he showed himself inexorable : 
adopted their crimes, instead of extenuating it by the opposite virtues. After 
undergoing fifteen years of exile in their appointed place of banishment, the 
Princess ‘Troubetzkoi earnestly petitioned the Emperor for a removal, not 
into Russia, but to a place where the climate was milder, and she might ob- 
tain the rudiments of education for their children, and be near an apothecary 
to tend them when ill. She wrote a touching letter to the Emperor, which 
concluded with the words, ‘I am very unhappy; nevertheless, if it was to 
do over again, I would do the same.’ But her petition was sternly refused. 
*T am astonished that you venture to speak to me,’ said he to the lady who 
ventured to present it, ‘in favour of a family which has conspired against 


One of the foremost of the conspirators in point of courage and 
character, and one of the five who suffered death, was Ryleif. 

** He was a man of fine genius. In his remarkable poem, entitled Joina- 
rofski, he expressed his firm confidence in the irresistible march of Freedom, 
in these words, which he put into the mouth of an Ataman of the Cossacks— 
‘That which in our dream seemed a dream of heaven, was not recorded on 
high. Patience !—let us await till the colossus has for some time accumu- 
lated its wrongs—till, in hastening its increase, it has weakened itself in 
striving to embrace the half of the earth. Allow it: the heart swollen with 
— parades its vanity in the rays of the sun, Patience !—the justice of 

Teaven will end by reducing it to the dust. In history, God is retribution : 
He does not permit the seed of sin to pass without its harvest.’ ”’ 


KNIGHTON’S FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON.* 


Mr. Knienton has somewhat marred the description of his resi- 
dence in Ceylon by forgetting “ the rule of not too much.” His 
style is not exactly verbose, but there is an effect of verbosity 
from the minuteness of his accounts of sayings and doings. Some- 
thing like half a dozen pages, for example, are devoted to tell how 
he tried, and the rest of the passengers tried, but unsuccessfully, 
to make out Ceylon when the captain pronounced it in sight. His 
stories are not perhaps too many, but they are told at too great 
ength. The dilemma of a gentleman, who going out to dinner 
took a bath en route, and had his clothes carried off by monkies, is 
spun out through twenty pages. The mishap of a “ griffin,” who 
on his first trial of elephant-shooting killed a tame elephant fast- 
ened to a tree, at a cost of seventy pounds, is also pes the most 
of; though, besides the fun, it has variety of incident. But the 
most objectionable feature of the book is the introduction of occur- 
rences in the hacknied form of the “sketch,” with tales too much 
in the manner of the feuilleton or cheap-newspaper style. What- 
ever these may be in their proper place, they diminish the 
literary attraction of a book when they form a part of what pro- 
fesses to be a real narrative, at the same time that they throw a 
doubt over the actuality of the life they are mistakenly designed 
to exhibit in a more effective form. That they have a basis of 
reality—‘“ founded on fact”—is nothing to the purpose. A ro- 
mance may look like truth, but truth should not be made to look 

like a romance. 
* Forest Life in Ceylon. By W. Knighton, M.A., formerly Secretary to the Cey- 


lon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. In two volumes. Published by Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Mr. Knighton’s first vocation in Ceylon was that of manager 
and part proprietor of a coffee-plantation formed by his uncle, a 
meetient of Colombo. The best and most solid portion of his book 
relates to this estate ; the matter connected with it being presented 
briefly and plainly. Planter’s life, with the personal and domestic 
character of several planters, officers, and natives, is introduced, 
as well as forest sports, and sundry excursions to Adam’s Peak and 
the antiquities of the island; the mistaken plan, as we think it, 
of dressing them up in a half-dramatic form, being generally 
adopted. They are accompanied by chapters of compilation, from 
nals sources, on the Fire-worshipers and the Budhists, with fie- 
titious lives of a Parsee and a Singalese, designed to show the in- 
fluence of European ideas upon the native mind. 

The prosperity of the Ceylon coffee-planters was nipped in the 
bud by the Free-trade system of Sir Robert Peel, oot under cir- 
cumstances of hardship, if it be true that the planters had been 
encouraged by Government and paid money for theland. Whether 
the planters were not too soon panic-stricken, and sacrificed their 
estates to men who are now doing well with them, is not clear; 
but our author being an M.A. and holding the pen of a ready 
writer, was to a certain extent independent of planting; when the 
panic took place he became the editor of a Ceylon newspaper. 
Of his experience in this line, however, we have no account. 

It is possible that ignorance of their trade, as well as free trade, 
had something to do with the failures of the first planters. In the 
course of the following good account of the formation of a coffee- 
plantation, it will be seen that the rather important matter of qua- 
lity was lost sight of by many planters. 

“The coffee-plant does not grow well in low situations, and is therefore 


| cultivated on the sides of the mountains, between fifteen hundred and four 


he thought that by so doing they had , 


thousand feet above the level of the sea. Nor will it thrive on table-lands, 
although they may be of the requisite elevation, as it requires shade and 
shelter both from sun and wind, in order thoroughly to develop its best 
qualities and to bring it to perfection. In Ceylon, indeed, scientitic con- 
siderations, and, in many instances, the experience of all other countries, 
have been so completely ignored and neglected that the qualities of the 
berry produced are as various as the situations in which the plant is reared, 
and the amount of attention paid to its wants and requirements. The best 
and the worst descriptions that find their way into the English market have 
been equally shipped from Ceylon, when a little care and attention on the 
part of the cultivators would have removed the bad specimens altogether, and 
thus given the island a better name as a coffee-producing country. 

“In opening an estate, the situation of the land, the directions of the 
monsoon winds, the amount of shade available, and the probable supply of 
moisture from the neighbouring heights, should all be taken into considera- 
tion; the best estates having been invariably those which, well sheltered 
and shaded, are situated in such an amphitheatre-like depression on the side 
of a lofty mountain, as insures a rich soil—the accumulations of ages washed 
down from the hills above—and a plentiful supply of moisture even 
in the driest part of the year. This moisture may not always consist 
of streams or mountain torrents, but merely of the dews or of the clouds 
condensed on the hill-top, and constantly percolating through the hill-side 
to the soil beneath. Much have Ceylon planters been laughed at for assert- 
ing that abundance of rocks was almost indispensable to the proper growth 
of the shrub, and that no plantations should be formed where rocks do not 
abound; yet there is truth in the observation when properly understood. 
The soil between the large rocks, so plentiful on some hill-sides, is of the 
richest possible description, and plants placed in it are sure to thrive, just as 
the forest did before, if in other respects the situation be favourable. But 
when people couple their observation about the rocks with another, that the 
coffee-shrub loves a poor soil, they are altogether mistaken, as experience all 
over the world proves. 

** Clearing the ground of the forest is an arduous undertaking, requiring 
the most unremitting care on the part of the superintendent to have it pro- 
perly done. The trees on being felled are not lopped into convenient lengths 
for burning, as in America, but are merely deprived of their branches, al- 
lowed to dry for some time and then set fire to, the large charred stems 
being subsequently laid in convenient rows, between which the young plants 
taken from the nursery are planted. When the hill-side is steep and a large 
mass of the forest thickly fills the air, it is sometimes sufficient to notch the 
trees half through on the side turned away from the valley beneath. This done, 
a few of the largest trees at the top are simultaneously cut through and allowed 
to fall with all their weight on those half-notched immediately below them. 
These fall with the momentum of the others, and in their turn weigh down 


| the line immediately below ; and so it proceeds until the entire vegetation of 


the hill-side lies shattered and fallen in the most frightful confusion. This 
operation is accompanied by quick rapid reports from the crashing timber, 
that reverberate round the hills and vallies like the irregular discharge of 
cannon; the neighbouring echoes taking up the sound, till it is lost in the 
distance, when all is again still for a time.” 

A hint to the housewife on the art of making coffee ; an art 
which seems to be practised almost everywhere but in England. 

‘“« Even the coarsest-grained native coffee is by no means so inferior in fla- 
vour to the finest peaberry as people in England suppose. The great differ- 
ence generally consists in the way in which the beverage is prepared. As 
soon as the operation of roasting is completed—an operation which requires 
care and attention not to have it overdone—the coffee should be ground at 
once and diluted. The subtile aroma which resides in the essential oil of the 
berry is gradually dissipated after roasting, and of course still more after 
being ground, In order to enjoy the full flavour in perfection, the berry 
should pass at once from the roasting-pan to the mill, and thence to the cof- 
fee-pot ; and again, after having been made, should be mixed, when almost 
at a boiling heat, with the hot milk. It must be very bad coffve indeed, 
which, if these preeautions be taken, will not afford an agreeable and ex- 
hilarating drink. Two great evils are constantly perpetrated in England in 
its eee which are more guarded against in almost all other countries, 
and which materially impair its flavour and strength,—keeping the coffce a 
considerable time » & roasting or grinding, by which its strength is di- 
minished and its delicate and volatile aroma lost ; and mixing the milk with 
it after it has been allowed partially to cool. Experience taught us to avoid 
these errors in the jungle ; and it was not till Mr. Pinto had repeatedly made 
both kinds in perfection that I began to discover the difference between the 
exquisitely delicate flavour of the peaberry, or finest description, and the 
coarser, equally strong, but less delicate taste of the larger, rougher, and 
more unsightly qualities,’’ 

It may be remarked in opposition to our judgment on the 
fiction, that Mr. Knighton’s plan was to exhibit Ceylon society in 
a dramatic form ; and he certainly embraces what we may suppose 
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to be its leading phases. There is an able intellectual planter, of 
uncertain will and short-lived resolution, who neglects an amiable 
wife in pursuit of convivial pleasures and forest sports; there is a 
lowminded villanous planter, of the Legree stamp, with another 
villain in the rank of magistrate, who winks at his friend's pro- 
ceedings as they are not officially brought before him; there is also 
a cultivated native gentleman, smarting under the degradation of 
his country ; with a variety of other characters appropriate to the 
district, and doubtless representing classes. Still. we cannot but 
think they interfere with the matter-of-fact reality on which the 
book professes to be founded. Neither is the tone or style of the 
dramatic parts of the best class. 





MAURICE’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE FIRST SIX 
CENTURIES.* 

Amone the many and various qualities of Frederick Denison 
Maurice, the most rare and remarkable is a power of seeing the 
actual life as it once existed in long since defunct systems, and 
of recognizing the vital truths which lurkedin many forms and 
theories in the main false. 
intellect could not attain. 
an earnest love of truth, and a widespread sympathy with hu- 
manity, such as the old Roman dramatist described in his “ Homo 
sum.” And it is this quality, doubtless, which gives the [late] 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King’s College his influence 
over many minds, especially of the rising generation, and among 
a class where divine: seldom penetrate. To those who look upon 
the church, not as ar institution to improve men in this world and 
_—— them for another, but as 2 something to maintain abstract 

ogmas and mysteries which reason cannot solve, this earnest love 
of truth wherever it is found, and the consequent disposition to do 
justice even to an enemy, is suspicious if not odious. To see life 


and goodness where the whole army of jogtrots and formalists see | 


nothing but dry bones, or nothing at all, is heterodoxy of the 
worst kind. 

This survey of the Philosophy of the first six centuries of the 
Christian wra, rewritten from an early work published in the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, well illustrates the great peculiarity 
of the writer. On the one hand, the expositor deals with 
heathen philosophers, from Seneca and Epictetus in the Apos- 
tolic times, till Boethius arose to connect the Middle-age and 
Classical world, and Justinian in the sixth century closed the 
schools of Athens upon the mystic seven; and on the other 
hand, with the most eminent Fathers, from Ignatius to Gregory 
the First. He is therefore continually encountering heathen 
opinions which the mass of us not only look upon as false but 
dead, or doctrines which Protestants consider as idle or supersti- 
tious; yet Mr. Maurice continually penetrates below the surface 
to revive the life which the opinions possessed at the time, to 
rescue from contempt or indifference the truth which they con- 
tained, and to show (with less continuous success, perhaps) the 
bearing they had upon the philosophy of the middle ages, and 
upon modern thought, language, and opinion. If his commenta- 
ries on the character and productions of the principal men of 
action or speculation, We emperors, philosophers, or theo- 
logians, did nothing more than this, the Philosophy of the First 
Six Centuries would be curious and interesting. The work, how- 
ever, is further entitled to great praise as a picture of the political 
changes of the Roman rulers, so far as they were compelled into 
a certain course by the opinion of mankind, an essential exhibi- 
tion of the character and opinion of the leading philosophers of 
the epochs, as well as the temper and doctrines of the Fathers, 
and of the manner in which Pagan and Patristic speculation 
sometimes reacted on cach other. In addition to the forceful and 
lifelike manner with which this is generally done, and succinct 
notices of the most remarkable works as well as the most remark- 
able writers of the period are given, the reader has the whole 
presented to him, not in a series of parts where each is successively 
worked up for effect on the same scale to the same importance, but 
as a representation of the actual. In this representation he will 
probably see that one man, of an unpopular name in our day, pre- 
served Christianity from the lifelessness of Arianism on one side 
and the equal coldness of a vague and philosophic mysticism on 
the other: and that man was Athanasius. 

_ To enter into anything like an account of the different specula- 
tions or theories that the survey of Mr. Maurice successively un- 
folds, would require a space almost equal to his own ; for the ex- 
position is brief in st ve. and generally close in ideas, unless 
now and then where the notions cannot be briefly explained,— 
though this feature is oftenest shown in specimen quotations. An 
idea of the book will be best conveyed by some leading extracts. 

We begin with a celebrated name, whose apparent contradictions 
of conduct and profession, whose wader wa life and philosophic 
death, may have more conduced to his celebrity than his own 
writings. In Seneca, however, our author can sce a consistency 
which escapes other men. 

“There was much in his education which might have led him to think 
the enlargement of his fortune and the study of words the main business of 
life. But Seneca became a Stoic. He proposed to himself the acquisition of 
inward contentment and self-satisfaction as his end ; he looked upon philo- 
Sophy, not the courts, as the means to that end. He was, however, 
a Roman before he was a Stoic. A pedantic contempt for wealth 
formed no part of his profession; if he could make it minister to his 
Main object, he was quite willing to hold it and increase it. It separated him 
from the vulgar ; it allowed him leisure for self-cultivation. He was as little 

* Philosophy of the First Six Centuries. By the Reverend Frederick Denison 
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This is a faculty which mere reason or | 
It requires, with some imagination, | 


anxious to alienate the other part of his patrimony from any notion that bar- 
renness and dryness of style are necessary or becoming in the seeker of wis- 
dom. He early found that the forum was not the place in which a subject of 
the Cwsars was likely to realize the blessings which he especially desired ; 
but the gifts which qualified him for the forum might, he thought, be ap- 
plied advantageously in the closet. eee : 

“The contemporaries of Seneca, of course, were quick in detecting what 
seemed to them the gross contradiction of a Stoie dwelling in some of the 
finest gardens in Italy and patronized by an Emperor. Later times have 
been more busy in their complaints of Seneca for his points and antitheses. 
Neither, we conceive, have been just to him. He worked out the problem 
which Zeno had set before his disciples, with as much consistency as any of 
them had ever done. But he worked it out in new circumstances. He tried 
to show that the material objects in which other men placed their happiness 
did not necessarily hinder a philosopher from attaining that which specially 
belongs to himself; that equanimity was possible in the midst of a society 
liable to hourly changes from the will of a tyrant. Tis style may be called 
artificial, but it is the perfectly natural expression of the mind of the man 
| who used it. No other could enable us so well to understand the continual 
effort which he was making to keep himself steady while all was reeling 
about him; the skill with which he availed himself of all resources for this 
purpose ; the degree in which he was able to subordinate all other purposes 
to it. If self-concentration, independence of mere circumstances, independ- 
ence of other men and their interests, an assertion of the position of the phi- 
| losopher as immeasurably higher than that of the ordinary man, be stoical 
aims and characteristics, Seneca was in the very strictest sense of the word a 
Stoic. He was a Stoic, too, in his reverence for physics. A brilliant essay- 
ist and historian of our day has alleged him as the most damning proof of the 
inutility and barrenness of moral studies; his Treatise on Anger being con- 
trasted with those beneficial investigations of nature which have led to the 
construction of various necessary and marketable articls. Seneca himself 
might have been quoted in support of this opinion ; though he exalted natural 
above human studies not on the ground of their utility but their sublimity. 
He valued even the knowledge which he could acquire of meteors and volea- 
noes above all theories about Indignation and Consolation. It may seem 
| strange that so prolific a writer on ethics, and one who connected ethics so 
much with the practice of life, should have taken such a view of the relative 
worth of these pursuits. But, in truth, Nature furnished him, as well as 
other Stoics, with their ethical standard. How nearly they might approxi- 
mate to its fixed order—how far they might cast aside the disturbing forces 
of impulse and affection was their question. Seneca went farther in finding 
the answer to it than any of his predecessors. His Treatise on Anger is no 
mere collection of well-turned sentences; it exhibits an ideal of character 
which he set before himself habitually, and which it cannot be denied that in 
a great measure he realized. The miseries and oppressions of the earth did 
not disturb his peace. The crimes of the palace never led him to dream, as 
an old Athenian might have dreamt, of Harmodius; or to pray, as an old 
Roman might have prayed, for a divine avenger; or to mix, like his kins- 
man Lucan, reverence for Pompey and Cato with adulation of Nero. Ile was 
not inspired, as Juvenal was in a somewhat later time, by mere indignation 
to pour out verses. He did not brood, like Tacitus, over the inevitable fall 
of his country’s glory when its virtue had departed, nor anticipate the possible 
greatness of the untamed tribes in the forests of Germany, because traces of 
old Roman virtue were to be seen in them. Seneca was as much offended as 
so mild a man could be by the dangerous sentiment of Aristotle, that anger, 
though a bad master, is a good servant. It is bad, he said, altogether. He 
disposed rapidly and decisively of the objection that moral evil ought to ex- 
cite the displeasure of a philosopher, by urging that the —— in Rome 
who began to act upon that maxim must be displeased all day long.”’ 

An instance of the critically descriptive account of ancient 
writings may be taken from the Emperor Julian’s Festival of the 
Cesars. 

** The Cwsars of Julian were written during the Saturnalia. He is not 
given to joke, he says, but since he wishes to preserve the rites of that sea- 
son, he will try to compose something which shall be profitable without being 
too grave. He fulfils his promise. His humour, though not rich or various, 
is easy and pleasant. The different Caesars of the old time are invited toa 
feast with the Gods—Quirinus and Hercules introducing them. Some two 
or three are rejected as too odious even for the lowest places at such a repast ; 
the others are encouraged to produce their different merits, that the Gods may 
judge between them. Silenus sits by, acting the licensed fool at the divine 
court, and suggesting various topics of accusation against the past lives of the 
Emperors. By special favour, Alexander is allowed to appear, that Greece 
may have its own representative. The acts of the candidates are first pro- 
claimed, Silenus always reminding them of some that had escaped their 
memory. But the Gods observe that acts may be owing in a great degree to 
fortune ; the purpose of the actors is far more important. Alexander is 
asked what he thought the most excellent of all things, and to what intent 
he worked and suffered. ‘* That he might bring all things into subjection,’ 
he answers. Mercury asks him whether he thinks he succeeded. Alexander 
believes he did. ‘ Ah, no!’ says Silenus; ‘ my daughters, the grapes, con- 
quered you.’ 





Alexander, being well skilled in Aristotelian logic, replies that 
his battle was not with inanimate things, but with the race of beasts and 
men. ‘ Consummate dialectician! in which class do you place yourself,’ in- 
quires the scoffer. ‘ Are you one of the inanimate things? For you were 
beaten continually by yourself, by your own anger or grief.’ ‘ I was not 
thinking about myself,’ says Alexander. ‘ When you talk of con- 
quering yourself, you use an equivocal expression.’ ‘ Capital logie 
again,’ cries Silenus; ‘but that Indian who wounded you, had not 
he the better of your’ ‘Stop,’ cries Dionysus, seeing that Alexander 
is becoming furious, ‘or he will deal with you as he did with Clitus,’ 
Upon which Alexander is so abashed that he retires from the contest, 
Each of the Romans gives an answer different from that of Alexander, 
but in the same spirit: a slight cross-examination demolished it. No one 
comes off so badly as Constantine. His highest ambition, according to Ju- 
lian, was to get many things to himself, then to give many things away; 
ministering first to his own lusts, then tothose of his friends. But when 
Marcus Aurelius was called, he answers that the purpose of his life was to 
imitate the gods. He is asked what that imitation consisted in. He answers, 
‘to want as few things for himself as possible, and to do as much good as 
possible to the greatest number.’ Silenus raises the usual objections ; valid 
ones on the ground of his indulgence of Faustina and Commodus, which 
Marcus rather sophistically takes off. Another, on his little care for his own 
body, he atlirms to be part of his imitation of the gods. 

** We have given a summary of Julian’s best work, not only for the sake of 
doing him justice, but because it throws a light upon his scheme of life. 
Marcus was to be his model. J/e had sought to preserve the Empire by ex- 
alting philosophy against Christianity ; Julian would make the same experi- 
ment. He had motives of indignation which Marcus had not. He had seen 
Christians tried in a new position, and had reason to know how large a por- 
tion had disgraced themselves in the trial. Iamblichus and Maximus were 
greater than any of the Stoics who surrounded Marcus. Besides, they had 
been proved in this very contlict.” 

| The book closes with a sort of defence of Gregory, to which a 
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remark by Mr. Hallam gives rise. This is the last part of Gre- 
gory, and of the book—the utility of the Romanist use of Latin. 

* Finally, when we speak of the one language which Gregory, by the 
forms of devotion which he sanctioned, and by the general character of his 
missions, did so much to establish as the organ of spiritual communication in 
the world over which he reigned, we must crave liberty to notice one or two 

ints which Protestant polemics and classical scholars are disposed to forget, 

ut which for our purpose (and, we think, for theirs also) require to be se- 
riously considered. 

“ It was the existence of a language which did not belong to the market ; 
which represented higher thoughts and feclings than those with which men 
were commonly occupied, that made the tribes of modern Europe conscious 
of their spiritual necessities, and of the powers which there were in their own 
Native tongues to express them. The idea of a school—of instruction and 
education at all in the higher sense—was inseparable from the existence of 
such a medium. Moreover, the Latin operated continually as the third power 
which mediated between two contending tribe languages, and ultimately en- 
abled to mingle in some higher. The law courts and the palace did not suc- 
ceed in making the French of the Normans or the French of the Plantagenets 
triumphant over the Saxon of our people. The ecclesiastical Latin was a 
common object of reverence and fear to oth. Ultimately, it helped to bring 
the strong elements which suited the immature life of our forefathers into 
an organic English. Its despotism, then, however severe, however mis- 
chievously protracted, was not really injurious to any people who had native 
strength to encounter it : their old language received its impression, and 


The “fragment” on High Farming, though in type, “had not 
been fully approved by the editor of the Review,” and pay 
might not have been, for (1.) its rather too jocose attacks upon 
some statements and opinions of two such Em agricultural 
authorities as Mr. Pusey and the Reverend H. Huxtable, and (2.) 
the substantial reason that its minuteness and its spirit are in 
parts too controversial. The subject, however, is one of the greatest 
importance. In reality, it raises the question whether the opinion 
of Ricardo, on which he rested his theory of rent, is true or not— 
that after the spontaneous fertility of the soil is developed, succes- 
sive additional applications of capital to the soil are followed by suc- 
cessively diminishing returns. This theory has been disputed; and 
unquestionably the mere returns to an wndiained retentive soil can- 
not be considered the development of its spontaneous fertility. There 
is no such allusion to Ricardo by Mr. Gisborne as even to show that 
the theory was present to his mind, but he seems to reach the con- 
clusion. The essay is in fact a caution against high farming, or 
very increased outlay, without you make sure of a proper return. 
The writer docs not deny that this return may be obtained under 


| favourable circumstances, though he apparently has “his own 


| opinion” even upon that. 


grew to be a living one, adapted for the highest moral and intellectual pur- | 


poses, by means of it. But what chiefly concerns us is this: it was the 

revalence of this school language, though uncouth, distasteful to the mo- 

ern man of refinement, hard to manage even by those who wielded it as 
their ordinary instrument—nay, by reason of these very qualities—which 
determined the peculiar direction of the philosophy of the Middle Ages. The 
familiaritity with which we speak our own dialect makes us forget to ask 
ourselves about its words—to inquire how far they are distinct from the 
visible things or the invisible realities which we connect with them. They 
become dangerously identified with that which they express at one time, 
dangerously separated from it at any other. But we do not question them to 
know how they are related, or how they are separated ; we can scarcely put 
them at a sufficient distance from us ever fairly to present the puzzle to our- 
selves. The schoolmen of the Middle Ages had these questions thrust upon 
them ; they could not evade them. After ages might laugh at their folly for 
raising he | doubts; but they did not raise them. There they were, de- 
manding resolution. To pass them by would have been ignominious cowardice ; 
they could have no satisfaction on other points till these were settled. And 
they had this compensation for the sneers of their descendants: they were 
contributing in innumerable ways to clear difficulties out of our way ; to 
make it unnecessary that we should often travel the ground which they ex- 
plored ; to point out the track when circumstances call upon us to revisit it ; 
to make it possible that we should enter upon inquiries of which they knew 
nothing, and yet which they fancied they could settle by their methods. We 
apprehend that our obligations to them for the clearness and precision which 

ey have been the instruments of giving to discourse—for the hints which 
they have supplied us <? pery the laws of thought—for showing what they 
could and what they could not Reardon - be as cheerfully and cordially re- 
cognized by our learned and honoured countryman Mr. Mill as by the most 
fanatical reviver of mediwval notions and practices.” 





GISBORNE’S ESSAYS ON AGRICULTURE.* 

THREE out of these four essays originally appeared in the Quar- 
terly Review. The article on Drainage was soon after its appear- 
ance published in a separate form, and quickly ran through two 
editions ; having besides received the approval of the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. The unpublished paper on High Farming was intend- 
ed for the same periodical, but was only in part revised by Mr. 
Gisborne when death overtook him. The whole four are now 
reprinted as he left them, in compliance with an intention which 
the author was understood to entertain; his editor adding nothing 
but useful analytical tables of contents, with an occasional note, 
and a good explanatory preface. 

The essays are worth republication ; and they not only form a cre- 
ditable specimen of the ability and acquirements of their author, 
but reflect credit on a class of men whom it is the fashion of 
“wits” to depreciate unduly. These papers display a quiet hu- 
mour, though sometimes pushed a little too far: they show a 
competent acquaintance with classical as well as general litera- 
ture; the Greeks and Romans having been read, in their rustic 


and agricultural descriptions, with the eye of a practical agri- | 


culturist: the style is clear, racy, and sufliciently animated. The 
great merit of the book arises from substantial qualities connected 
with the matter in hand. Mr. Gisborne brings to his work a long 
and thoughtful experience of the subjects on which he treats, as 
well asa knowledge of modern theories and experiments in agricul- 
ture. He has qualities still more valuable—a judicious and sen- 
sible mind. He has no sympathy with bigoted adherence to rou- 
tine, or practices obviously bad, or the sloth which calls upon Ju- 
piter or conjures up a lion in the path. On the other hand, he is 
not too much swayed by temporary success; and not only ob- 
serves the slackening of supposed improvements when their com- 
bined sustaining causes have ceased, but he traces the failure to its 
true source. In fact, the mind of the author hits the happy me- 
dium between dogged inertia and that credulous enthusiasm which 
looks for miracles. 

The paper of most proved popularity, and perhaps of the greatest 
importance, is the essay on Draining. It is at once a scientitic 
and a practical treatise; clearly showing the principles on which 
the necessity of draining depends, the Armed 


necessity of deep | 


| 


draining—from four to five feet, and the best mode of practising | 


the art. The paper on Ancient Agricultural Literature is a 
very capital review; bearing full testimony to the superiority 
of the ancient authors, and pointing out the essential distine- 


tion between the end of ancient and modern farming. Still it 
is a review; the matter derived from books, and not always 
at first hand, though actual knowledge is brought to illustrate 
these books, while original ideas are occasionally thrown out. 


® Essays on Agriculture. 
Staffordshire. Published by 


tf the late Thomas Gisborne, Esq., of Yoxall Lodge, 
urray. 





But the drift of his treatise is to warn 
farmers to look to all their expenses, and to ascertain that at all 
events they get back their outlay. He affirms, what we have long 
since intimated, that a revolution is going on among British 
farmers, and that the smaller and weaker must be replaced. He 
requires no fewer than five desiderata to render arable farms likely 
to pay; and intimates doubts whether Great Britain is among the 
“ most favoured nations” for wheat. 

“Fine wheat appears to us to be in Great Britain a forced produc- 
tion, and very ungrateful for the sedulous care which we bestow upon 
it. We select seed with the utmost attention, we create and import 
varieties, we invent implements expressly for the culture of wheat, we 
write more on the culture of wheat than on that of any other 
grain; and when we have done all, the random cultivation of Poland and of 
many other countrics leaves us far in the rear in quality. The Times, con- 
taining a return dated ‘Corn Exchange, Monday, March 17, 1851,’ is now 
before us, and it presents the following results—The highest price of any 
British wheat is 45s. per quarter. The highest price of Dantzic is 48s. The 
highest price of Lincdinshire and Yorkshire wheat is 38s.; of Rostock and 
Wismar, 45s. ; of Pomeranian, 43s.; of Ubermark, 42s.; of Silesian, 40s. ; 0 
Hamburg, Bremen, Holstein, and Lower Rhine, 40s. ; of Brabant and Lou- 
vain, 40s.; of Flemish and Zealand, 42s.; of French, red, 40s. ; white, 42s. ; 
—a sufficiently discouraging result. And be it remembered, that the highest- 
priced Lincolnshire and Yorkshire wheat is probably fresh threshed, whereas 
all these foreign wheats have probably been some time in warehouse, and 
have certainly been subjected to a much longer sea voyage than the English, 
and are necessarily more stale and in inferior condition. Flour tells the same 
tale. Both the French and the Americans deluge us with flour of finer qua- 
lity than any which can be produced by British millers from British grain. 
Any one who has seen the white breads of the Continent—of Paris, of Turin, 
and of Florence—and the macaroni of Naples, must be aware that it would be 
vain to expect such products from British flour; and when he compares the 
cultivation of those countries with that of England, he may well be surprised 
at such results. The fact is, that the guality of wheat depends much more 
on climate than on culture. When we look to barley we find exactly oppo- 
site results. We quote from the same document. The finest British barley, 
28s. per quarter; the finest Saal, 25s.; Danish, 2ls.; Baltic, small, 18s. ; 
Baltic, large, 21s. ; and the only foreign barleys which are quoted as of malt- 
ing quality are the Saal and some Danish chevalier. The case of oats is 
similar to that of barley. The finest British oats, 21s. a quarter; the finest 
foreign, 18s. Thus in barley and oats we distance our competitors as 
much as they distance us in wheat.” 

The essay on Sheep and Cattle will probably be the most gene- 
rally a treatise of the set. It bears quite as closely upon 

ractical farming as any of the others, but the subject itself is 

ased upon life: the author’s method furnishes appropriate occa- 
sions for the introduction of pictures of cattle, men, and landscape : 
he considers a very curious subject—native races, and artiticial 
breeds the products of crosses. His conclusion is, that in all points 
of importance, save one, the artificial breed falls below the natural 
race: that one point, however, is the important one of cheapness. 
In appearance, in activity, in endurance, in quality of meat, the 
race has the advantage over the breed. Neither can you maintain 
the artificial characteristic of full flesh without continual atten- 
tion; even at last you may be defeated by barrenness. 

‘“* Our lamented friend, Mr. Edge, of Strelly, having shaped in his imagi- 
nation a breed of cattle formed on his own model—great size, symmetry, and 
a propensity to — no expense to realize his vision. Aided by a 
most correct eye, and with no prejudices, personal or local, he selected at any 
cost, and from any quarter in which he found them, the animals, both male 
and female, which he thought likely to answer his expectations. Nor was he 
disappointed in the qualities of their offspring. But after some years, when 
he seemed to have attained, or to be on the point of perfection, he came to a 
dead lock ; his females, though much solicited, refused to give him produce. 
On this ground, and on this only, we believe, he broke up his herd and dis- 
continued the pursuit. Lord Spencer, an enthusiastic advocate of short- 
horns, admitted in more than one public speech, that in his herd fecundity 
had diminished to an inconvenient degree, and was only maintained by a 
degree of care and attention which could hardly be extended to the general 
breeding-stock of a kingdom. We know the ready answer—The females are 
too fat. But that is not the whole question. We lately inspected a herd of 
Herefords, the property of a distinguished and (we speak on the authority of 
his farming accounts) very successful agriculturist. The breeding cows and 
heifers, living solely on crushed gorse, were considerably above the point of 
marketable beef in fatness. We have no doubt they would be very bad 
milkers. The bulls were loaded with fut. But there was no deficiency of 
calves ; the drafts on account of barrenness were very few. The expression 


| of the owner was, ‘I have no trouble on that score.’ Twins were by no means 


unknown in the herd. Since short-horns have been very generally intro- 
duced into the Midland Counties, barrenness has been a great * trouble’ to the 
cheese-making farmer.”’ 

These are the tests of natural breeds and artificial races. 

“* Where we find much uniformity of size and shape, a self-colour, and a 
similarity of disposition and aspect, recurring generation after generation, 
and even remaining after the external circumstances of the animal have been 
materially changed, we have reason to conclude that these distinctive marks 
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have been produced by natural causes; in short, that Nature without the in- 
terference of man has produced a race of cattle: and further, we shall be 
confirmed if we find that this race does not require the assistance of man to 


e it from deterioration. Should history, ancient painting or sculpture, | 


or even reasonable tradition, give evidence that animals having the same 
distinctive marks existed at a remote 
ceived still further confirmation. 

“These breeds never have become, and probably never would become, 
races. We have abundant evidence that their distinctive qualities can only 
be maintained by the sedulous care of man. When Devons or Herefords 
are transplanted from the banks of the Exe and the Wye to those of the 
Hawkesbury, their offspring continue to be Devons and Herefords. 
short-horn, under similar circumstances, resolves himself into his elements ; 
and distinct traces of all the mongrels out of which he was concocted re- 
appear within a few generations. In Midland dairies short-horns have nearly 
supplanted all other breeds, No one can move among them without ob- 
serving how very inferior they now are to what they were ten years ago. 
When they came from the North they had all the merits which belong to 
the breed. Under the ordinary care of the dairy-farmer they have deteriorated 
rapidly. Several large farmers have iqoeiiel to the North again, and have 
procured bulls of undoubted blood (whose dams and sires were No. this, that, 
and the other, in the herd-book) without producing any very satisfactory 
results.” 

ARNOLD’S POEMS.* 

Mr. ARNOLD has collected from two volumes published in 1849 and 
1852 those poems of which his maturer judgment approves, and, 
with some others not before published, has formed a into the 
single volume now given to the public with the author’s name. 
We find neither in reperusing the poems on which this journal has 
already passed some opinion, nor in reading those that are new, any 
ground for modifying our general judgment. “Sohrab and Rus- 
tum,” the longest of the new contributions, is mainly characterized 
by a studied sobriety of colouring, and a revival of the formal 
simile-making of the olden epic, which, with its quaint iteration of 
“ As when,” Xc. occurring at almost every slight change of action or 
feeling, gives it even more the air of an intentional imitation than 
perhaps really belongs to it. Apart from its form, it does not 
paint scenery or represent character and passion with sufficient 
power, or abound in single thoughts and images of sufficient beauty 
or depth, to induce us to change our opinion that Mr. Arnold has 
culture rather than originality, writes verses because he has read 
the poets rather than because Nature has given hima creative 
faculty and bound him to the necessity of uttering his knowledge 
and experience in song. The Church of Brou, the only other no- 
velty of considerable length, falls below most of the compositions of 
this volume, though the Schiller-like ballad forming the first part or 
canto is not amiss as an imitation of Schiller. “ Empedocles en Etna,” 
which gave its name to the volume published last year, the author 
has omitted, not because, as he says, “ I had in my own opinion 
failed in the delineation which I intended to effect,” but because 
the delineation of mental suffering which finds no vent in action, 
and is unrelieved by incident, hope, or resistance, is one from 
which, however accurate, no poetical enjoyment can be derived, 
and is therefore esthetically faulty. Mr. Arnold states his reason 
for excluding Empedocles, because he is anxious to protest against 
an opinion which he attributes to “many critics of the present 
day,” that poetical subjects should not be chosen from distant 
times and countries. As he accompanies his protest with a quo- 


tation from our journal, and makes it the text for a preface of | 
thirty pages, we are bound in courtesy and by inclination to touch | 


lances with him in this quarrel, and at least to clear up some mis- 
apprehensions into which he appears to have fallen as to the bear- 
ing of the passage he sclects in illustration of the false criticism 
of the present day. 

**The poet,’ it is said, and by an apparently intelligent critic, ‘who would 
really fix the public attention must leave the exhausted past, and draw his 
subjects from matters of present import, and therefore both of interest and 
novelty.’ Now, this view I believe to be completely fulse.”— Arnold's D’re- 
Face, page ix. 

Mr. Arnold argues, that “ the modernness or antiquity of an 
action has nothing to do with its fitness for poetical representation ; 
this depends upon its inherent qualities.” Citing “ Achilles, Pro- 
metheus, Clytemnestra, Dido,” he asks— 

“What modern poem presents personages as interesting, even to us mo- 
derns, as these personages of an ‘ exhausted past’? We have the domes- 
tic epic dealing with the details of modern life which pass daily under our 
eyes; we have poems representing modern personages in contact with the 
a of modern life, moral, intelle etual, and social: these works have 

eu produced by poets the most distinguished of their nation and time; yet 
I fearlessly assert that Hermann and Dorothea, Childe Harold, Jocelyn, 
The Excursion, leave the reader cold in comparison with the effect produced 
upon him by the latter books of the Iliad, by the Orestea, or by the episode of 
Dido. And why is this ?—simply because in the three latter cases the action 
is greater, the personages nobler, the situations more intense ; and this is 
the true basis of the interest in a poetical work, and this alone.” 

Much of this is so obvious, that we rather wonder Mr. Arnold 
should have supposed an “ apparently intelligent critic” capable 
of denying it, or have thought it necessary to his own case to make 
an extremely unfair comparison between the acknowledged master- 
pieces of acer sEschylus, and Virgil, and certain modern 
poems, which, whatever may be their merit, neither belong to the 
same class as those with which he compares them, nor are, in two 
of the cases at least, the grandest works of their authors, and 
certainly fall immeasurably short, in respect of epic and dramatic 
qualities, of many works of English, German, and French litera- 
ture. Such a comparison betrays in Mr. Arnold a desire to win 
an argumentative victory, rather than to arrive at truth. Were we 
arguing with Mr. Arnold the relative merits of ancient and 
modern poetry, we should “ fearlessly assert” that Othello, Ham- 
let, Lady Macbeth, and Juliet—all, be it remembered, the crea- 
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period, our conclusion will have re- | 
* 


But the | 


tions of one genius—would outweigh in interest “to us moderns” 
the four eminent personages he calls into court; we should fear- 
lessly assert that the “ Paradise Lost” was as grand and interest- 
ing an epic as the Iliad; that Dante was as profound as Aschylus, 
Shakspere as calm, wise, and genial as Sophocles; that “ The 
Excursion” was as good philosophic poetry as the “De Rerum 
Natura,” which is its nearest ancient analogue, though far enough 
from resembling it either in treatment or subject. But such a dis- 
cussion would be unprofitable in itself, and would have, besides, no 
bearing on the question standing for settlement, which is not 
| whether modern or ancient society has produced the greatest poets 
| and the finest poetry, but whether the poet of the nineteenth century 
should seek the subjects of his art in the facts he gathers out of an- 
cient Greek books, rather than in the world of his own experience, 
action,and emotion. The passage we have quoted from Mr. Arnold 
argues against us, as if we could have meant to make the poetic 
fitness of a subject depend on mere dates; as if we had asserted 
that great actors, grand characters, forms of beauty or of terror, 
lost these qualities by the simple fact of having been manifested 
two or three thousand years ago, or that these were not the sub- 
jects on which the poet’s imagination was to be primarily exercised. 

We meant, of course, to make no such assertions; but noticing 
a variety of small poems, in which several of the subjects were 
drawn from common historical incidents such as poetasters use for 
Annuals, or from occurrences with which the present age has little or 
nothing in common, we laid down the general maxim that the poet 
must seek such subjects as both he and his audience could realize 
vividly and distinctly, and which dealt with ideas and feelings suffi- 
ciently akin to those of our living world, to be not only grasped by an 
act of intellectual apprehension, but appropriated by an act of moral 
sympathy. And such subjects we conceived, and still do conceive, are 
to be found in modern times more easily and more abundantly than 
in ancient times; not that the question is at all one of dates, but 
of changes of thought, feeling, and manners, that the lapse of time 
has brought with it, and also of the destruction and passing away 
of that ancient life of which fragments indeed have floated down 
to us, but of which we have the extremest difficulty in forming a 
full adequate conception, such as alone can satisfy in a poetic re- 
presentation. 

Mr. Arnold, however, differs from us in this opinion, and asserts 
that, though the modern poet cannot know the “ externals of a 
past action with the precision of a contemporary,” he can know 
“ its essentials.” Mow entirely Mr. Arnold confuses the real dis- 
tinction implied in our use of the words past and present is seen 
by his saying—“ The outward man of (2dipus or of Macbeth, the 
houses in which they lived, the ceremonies of their courts, he can- 
not accurately figure to himself; but neither do they essentially 
concern him: his business is with their inward man, with their 
feelings and behaviour in certain tragic situations which engage 
their passions as men; these have in them nothing local and 
casual; they are as accessible to the modern poet as to a contem- 
porary.” Because the historical Macbeth lived a thousand years 
ago, Mr. Arnold classes the Macbeth of our great dramatist as a 
subject of the past, in the same sense as the mythic legend of @- 
dipus, which belongs to an epoch of religion, social relations, and 
philosophy, diflicult to apprehend even by close study of its frag- 
ments, quite impossible to present to oneself as a concrete and 
living whole. With the exception of the objective form given to 
| the temptings of Macbeth’s ambition, nothing in the thought or 

passion of the play is alien from the spirit of modern life: the tra- 
| ditions of our own history enable us without difficulty to realize 
even the externals of the action exactly as they were imagined by 
the poet; and the existence of witches, if it has generally departed 
from among us as an actual belief, has darkened too many pages 
of our own history, has furnished too many familiar tales of horror, 
is too closely akin to many superstitions still rife, and even re- 
viving, among us, to render the active belief of these powers of 
darkness any obstacle to our full enjoyment of and undoubting 
acquiescence in the situations and motives of the play. Thus, 
Macbeth and every other poem which is raised upon a moral and 
intellectual groundwork of feelings and ideas, the same as that on 
which the life of the audience to which it addresses itself is based, 
appeal to conceptions and sympathies already in existence and in 
daily exercise. The effort required for receiving the full impres- 
sion of the poet’s representation is not mainly, if at all, an act 
of intellectual analysis and patient reconstruction of parts, each 
of which being unfamiliar demands separate study for its real- 
ization, but a delightful activity of the whole man in presence of 
a great object which is sufficiently familiar, and has elements 
enough in common with his actual life to raise his sympathies, 
and at the same time is individualized and heightened by the 
genius of the poet so as to powerfully excite the intellectual appe- 
tite, and by thus blending the old and new, the like and the un- 
like, leaves no faculty of the man inactive, vacant, or undelighted. 
But all this is changed when a poem is presented to an audience 
with whose actual life it has but faint anc feeble elements in com- 
mon, and much that is utterly alien and unaccustomed. And this 
seems tous the case with the poetry of ancient Greece, and that public 
the best means of fixing whose attention is the point in question. 
For again, in following Mr. Arnold, we have been led rather to 
discuss the capacity of the moderns to enjoy ancient poetry than 
the capacity of ancient subjects for modern poetic treatment. Even 
to enjoy ancient poetry, a modern has to become familiar with and 
to breathe freely in a moral atmosphere so different from his 
own, as to involve a total and essential change of religion and 
worship, with all their concomitant sentiments and ideas; a vast 
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succeeds in representing no human passions at all, but abstract 
moods of mind if anything; and in the earlier of his two principal 
Greek poems, “The Stray’d Reveller,” so thoroughly succeeds in 


change in the relations of the sexes, with corresponding change in 
the whole range of ideas and sentiments connected with this as a | 
centre, and ramifying through all social and individual life; an al- | ; er,” g 
most entire reversal of the estimate and interest attached to political his attempt to get rid of all that his life has taught him, that an 
and private life ; manifold changes resulting from physical organiza-  0xford wit aptly characterized the poem, when, by a very slight 
tion, and sensibility to external objects; a totally dilferent political change of letters, he called it the Stray Driveller. There is lesson 
system ; these, and countless other differences the man who would awe witticism, though a somewhat bitter joke for Mr. Arnold’s 
enjoy Greek poetry as he enjoys the of his own and palate, 
an pant pee only un end big A with his intellect, The truth is, that when a poet seeks for subjects as far removed 
and be able to construct out of them an objective representation of 28 possible from the region of his own knowledge and the life of 
Greek life, but must so by effort of imagination and constant his times, it already indicates weakness of the imaginative faculty 
habit imbue himself with Greek ways of thinking and feeling, as 204 the moral sympathies which supply that faculty with its ma- 
that his loves and his hates, his hopes, fears, and desires, sway to terials. He turns from that which lies before his fe et, and which 
and fro under the influences of objects presented in poetry just asan he is placed in the world to know, because he has not the insight 
Athenian’s would have done. To accomplish this self-abnegation, that can comprehend its significance. He turns to the dim past, 
and this power of putting on for a time another existence, to the oF to the dimmer future, not because he comprehends their signifi- 
full extent is impossible; it is very hard to do it sufficiently to cance more clearly, or finds richer food there for his elementary 
rid oneself of a sense of coldness and mere scientific interest in P4@Ssions, for his true humanity, but because there he can be vague 
Greek poetry, except indeed in isolated passages which are com- 2d dreamy, and indulge his self-will, without being brought into 
mon to all iime, beeause they deal with passions common to all comparison with facts. Mr. Arnold speaks with self-satisfied irony 
times and all countries, and of which the modes of expression do of those who talk of their mission and of interpreting their age. 
not materially alter. Allowing, however, the largest possible These phrases, like all others that have a meaning, may have 
latitude to this exception, does Mr. Arnold think that the public passed into cant, and be used, as he says, in the merest delirium 
whose attention is to be fixed has gone through, or is likely to go of vanity. Will he call it cant if we suggest to him, that the 
through, the preliminary process requisite for any considerable en- | ™Ssion | of genius is to do the special work of genius; and 
joyment of representations of ancient life, even as it is presented that this special work consists in discerning the elements of 
in the masterpieces of Greek poetry? And if not, to come at last beauty and of grandeur that the spirit of man can develop 
to the real question between us, does Mr. Arnold think that he or today, under the conditions of today, not in vain attempts to 
any modern can present Greek life truly, and yet invest it fly from those conditions into the primeval forests of old Grecee, 
with a more profound interest for the general English public, | 224 recreate the life of Dryad and of Faun. That, even could it be 
than the old Greek poets have done? ‘This is the form in which | done successfully, would be to neglect the work of the world for 
we would ask him to put the question to himself. For, of course, beautiful dreaming. And when Mr. Arnold asks what special 
the question is of the presentation of Greek life with its essential fitness the present age has for supplying poetical subjects, and 
modes of thought and feeling, not of selecting Greek names for ®28wers his own question by calling it an age wanting in moral 
his heroes, and Greek scenery for his background, and putting the gtandeur, and an age of spiritual discomfort, it might be sufficient 
nineteenth century into masquerade. This is what most poets to reply, that an age of spiritual discomfort needs more than any 
have done when they have selected ancient subjects. Those other its interpreter, who shall declare its sickness and point out 
ts who are thought to have succeeded with subjects chosen its cure; and that, specially fitted or not to supply poe 
tom an age remote from their own, and demanding the representa- subjects, it is here, in the midst of this age, that his Maker has 
tion of manners and types of character not to be found in the world am him, for the — purpose, if he really possess poetical 
about them, are in the first place men of quite exceptional genius; faculties, of showing how man conquers circumstances, and is 
and, in the second place, have shown their capacity to write fine in his own spirit the fountain of beauty and strength and all 
poems conceived in the spirit and embodying the ideas of their that makes the elements of poetry. What a mean and cowardly 
own times. We do not presume to limit the power of imagination mood it is, this scorn and dislike of one’s own time !—a transparent 
in extraordinary men, but to point out certain difficulties that lie ¢xcuse to one’s own conscience for not labouring in the post to 
in the way of poets of average faculty, if they determine to select Which one is appointed, as Plato has it; a thin veil for that 


ancient rather than contemporary life for the = of their art, practical atheism and despair which thinks there is no order, 


If Mr. Arnold will first write Othello and Twelfth Night, he shall 2° law, no good, because one happens to have the stomach-ache. 
We have no doubt that Mr. Arnold is in his own person as 


free from this taint as the son of his father ought to be, and that 
the expressions in which he seems to indulge the mood have but 
fallen hes his pen in a natural eagerness to defend his own prac- 
tice in poetry. We believe from his poem of “ Tristram and Iseult,” 
that if he would utterly abjure for the future all attempts to repro- 
duce Pagan Greek poetry, and would write what he himself feels, 
knows, and has seen and experienced in life, he might write 
poems not indeed of the first rank, but quite worth writing, and 
quite sure to be read. Nay, if he would study the life of the 
men and women around him, and find out the real poetry of 
that, it is not unlikely that he would be the better able, 
should he still hanker after it, to give us something more of 


have carte blanche to select his next subject from Lempriere or 
Smith’s Biographical Dictionary. Or, let him only make out of a 
fresh subject a fine poem that shall stir the heart, nourish the 
reason, and gratify the taste, and he shall have henceforth, we will 
warrant him, the most perfect liberty to range Parnassus and scale 
Olympus, and no critic shall presume to question his judgment or 
to call for his passport. 

Mr. Arnold seems to us to have first confounded the pleasure he 
himself, after long study, is capable of receiving from Greek 
poetry, with an assumed capacity in the public, after no study, for 
the same enjoyment ; next to have confounded the capacity of en- 
joying ancient “sagan with the faculty of producing poems similar 
in tone on similar subjects. He seems to forget that Greek life is 4 t ) I 
not presenting to us moderns its living forms, its graceful move- the poetry, in other words of the reality, of that old Greek life, than 
ments, its deep musical voices, its myriad-minded activities and he has yetdone. But we suspect that he would find that he had 
susceptibilities, its ebb and flow of thoughts and feelings about life opened a richer vein, and would be in no hurry to desert it. Mr. 
and death, about the earth and the gods, about men and women and Arnold has doubtless read Alton Locke. There is a speech of 
children. It told its message to the poets, and they have told it to Sandy Mackaye which will serve to clinch all that we have been 
us : but to us it speaks no more, gives us nothing new that we can saying. When the young tailor reads to the old Scotchman his 
tell to others ; only what it told to poets who listened to its living poem about the Pacific Islands, Sandy bursts out— _ 
utterances can we interpret with diffculty back aguin from words °C Iluie, Haste! What do ye ken, about Paco) Aras 
into what words stand for and help to preserve the memory of. It | “OC*H*Y OF @ © — papery hee pe ’ ° 
is of course a question of degree ; some faint echoes we can catch “e Wher des pony og ‘Mackaye?” caked T with a doleful and disap- 
of that world of thought and action that has passed away, but too | pointed visage. 
vague, too low, for the melodies that are to stir the hearts, too thin | ‘* Mean !—why, if God had meant ye to write about Pacifics, He'd ha’ put 
for the harmonies that are to penetrate and temper the souls of a . o- ; ren bag — 2 e Leathe mpm toon, He's put 
modern people. The scholar in his study may rejoice to listen to a y . signet ge. ser , 
them is the deme silence of his solitude the Ae may not unfitly | — —— philosophy a to La ~, alee ¢ 
blend them with the rich full tones of the living world that supply Po oe WER atl — a at i thet i ¢ eth “ee 
the substance of his song ; but since the sounds were uttered, of a ae “7 ysees, we might ps ’ . - th all 
which they are the echoes, the world has gone on changing for two | “ere 38 the pee —e peege_ ow what three tl —- - 
or three thousand years—has changed its religion, has changed its | Y°°"S 98° os . us of - : eo to say aye po fo of 
social life, has changed its political system, its philosophies, its | 97° oo ae ee Seer ae apes Se somes Ik t fe ilo 
sciences, its material arts. _ idle would be the attempt to re- | Mr. Tennyson's genius make safe rules for lesser folk to follow. 





call any of these, though the study of them as stages in the | 7 7 ae 
world’s progress, as having alike in their birth and death witnessed P UBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
to and nourished the great life of humanity, = and ever will be A Narrative of Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro; with an Ac- 
profoundly interesting and instructive. It is so, too, with the poetry count of the Native Tribes, and Observations on the Climate, Geology, 
of the past; involving all these other elements, changing as they and Natural History of the Amazon Valley. By Alfred R. Wallace. 
change, perishing as they perish, only to pass into new forms. Idle, | With a Map and Illustrations. : 

History of the Constituent Assembly (1789.) By Alphonse de Lamar- 


ten, & the attempt to sevive it, Itke all euch attempts; ending in the | tine, Author of ‘‘ The History of the Restoration of Monarchy m 


composition of amummy, not the creation of a life. ‘ And so Mr. | Panes” Weheel 
Arnold, attempting to revive Greek poetry, and resolving not to be Rambles in Germany, France, Italy, and Russia, in Search of Sport. 
the Englishman that God has made him, ends in being nothing, By the Honourable Ferdinand St. John. 
neither Greek nor Englishman ; and, forgetting that the elemental The Principles of Currency and Banking : being five Lectures delingsed 
passions, though not to be confounded with their local and casual in Queen's College, Cork, in Hilary Term 1853, to the Students ind rts 
odes, yet t be exhibited in s ode, and d ae of the third year. By Richard Horner Mills, A.M., Barrister-at-law ; 
Pate tt En we Stine Mnedh, One SoterteenS Bes | Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in Queen’s College, 


to represent them in the English mode, which he knows and feels, | Cork. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 7 





The Institutes of Justinian ; with English Introduction, Translation, 


and Notes, by Thomas Collett Sanders, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel Col- | 


lege, Oxford. 


7 and Violet; a Tale of the Great Plague. By the Author of 
“* Mary Powell.” 





Horsemanship ; or the Art of Riding and Managing a Horse, adapted 
for the Guidance of Ladies and Gentlemen on the Road and in the 
Field. With Instructions for Breaking-in Colts and Young Horses. 
By Captain Richardson, late of the Fourth Light Dragoons. 

[Plain, well-arranged directions to the student in horsemanship, from 
mounting up to hunting, and to —— breaking-in a horse. Every page 
shows the experienced horseman, who handles nothing but what is actually 
necessary, and to attain that disregards repetition or minuteness. The book, 
however, seems rather designed to assist than to teach. There are full di- 
rections to mount, to hold the reins, to sit, walk, trot, canter, gallop, and 
leap, but not how to ride—that is for practice, not for book learning: you 
must keep your seat as you can. 

In buying a horse, the ne plus ultra is to go to a respectable dealer: he 
has greater variety, and is much honester than any gentleman jockey, pri- 
vate “‘ party,” or horse-selling “‘friend.”” One opinion of Captain Richard- 
son will scarcely meet with general equestrian concurrence—that French- 
men ride better than Englishmen; an alleged fact which seems to have 
been one reason for writing the book. The weight of numbers is against the 
Captain ; but perhaps he means military riding only,—a point that his late 
comrades may settle with him.] 

Biography for Boys. Footprints of Famous Men, designed as Incite- 
ments to Intellectual Industry. By John Edgar, Author of “ The 
Boyhood of Great Men.” With eight Illustrations by Birket Foster. 

There is no very remarkable “incitement to intellectual industry” either 
in the selection of the subjects or the mode of treatment. Nineteen eminent 
— are exhibited in classes: Men of Action—among whom figures orator 

kine ; Men of Letters—embracing David Hume, Dean Milner, Southey, 
and Moore; Artists—Reynolds, Chantrey, Wren; and Men of Science— 
Hunter, Black, Brindley, Watt, and Adam Smith. So many biographies 
doubled up in so small a space cannot be full’; but they are not curt. The 
plan of Mr. Edgar is to notice events rather than to describe them: by this 
means, he rapidly presents the outline of the life; though he might have 
put more facts into his book, had he been less free with his own fancies. ] 

The American Aboriginal Portfolio, By Mrs. Mary H. Eastman. Il- 
lustrated by S. Eastman, U. §. Army. 

(This is a good-looking book for the drawingroom-table, from the Quaker 
city of Philadelphia. It deals with American-Indian customs, costumes, and 
characteristics,—“ fire-water,” pipes of peace, “the White Man,” the 
“Great Spirit,” “‘the home of our forefathers,” &c. &c.; with mild inter- 
mixtures of a missionary or religious tea-party tone. To the curious in such 
matters it may afford some amusing information ; which can be found else- 
where, however, more vividly and strongly presented. What degree of at- 
tention the authoress may have devoted to the subject, or what facilities she 
may have possessed for personally noting the matters of which she speaks, is 
not stated ; and the engraved designs, wanting in both the art of the artist 
and the detail of the student of minute facts are similarly unvouched.} 

Lily Gordon, the Young Housekeeper. By Cousin Kate, Author of 
* Margaret Cecil,”’ &c. 

ae wee duties, and their importance upon the daily comforts or indeed 

e happiness of Jife, are the subject of this volume: and very pleasantly that 
subject is developed. The leading action is the transformation of Lily Gordon, 
the amiable but thoughtless daughter of a Scotch laird, from a careless for- 
getful person in small matters to a steady and regular head of her father’s 
widowed house. With this principal subject is connected a variety of family 
or parish episodes, very naturally painted, and all bearing in some way upon 
the importance of daily duty. Perhaps there is more than enough of ser- 
vants and meals: but they are serious matters in the twenty-four hours; 
and it is all done gracefully.] 

The Autobiography of a Five-Pound Note. By Mrs. J. B. Webb, Author 
of “* Naomi,” &c. (Run and Read Library.) 

A Bundle of Crowquills; dropped by Alfred Crowquill, in his Eccen- 
tric Flights over the Fields of Literature. 

The Warriors of our Wooden Walls and their Victories. 
shawe Walker. 

[We know not whether Mrs. Webb’s agreeable sketches of the character of 
persons, with incidents in their lives, through whose hands a tive-pound 
note may be supposed to pass—some thirty tales or sketches by Alfred Crow- 
quill—or Bradshawe Walker's rapid summary of our naval history, with 
notices of the principal commanders—are altogether new ; but they are cheap ; 
eighteenpence for the five-pound note, a shilling for each of the others.] 

An Introduction to the Elements of Practical Astronomy. By James 
. a F.RS., First Mathematical Master at the Royal Military 

cademy. 
[The distinguishing feature of Mr. Christie’s Introduction to Astronomy is 
its mathematical character. Most of the elementary publications on the 
sciences go upon the principle of “ astronomy made easy,” if not on the 
notion of a royal road. After a brief description of some of the essential 
aspects of the solar system, Mr. Christie sets the pupil to demonstrate ques- 
—_— in more “ popular” books are described and must be taken on 


By J. Brad- 


The Botanist’s Word-Book ; an Etymological and Explanatory Voca- 
bulary of the Terms employed in the Science of Botany, for use in 
Colleges, Schools, and Private Study. By George Macdonald, Esq., 
Fellow of the Royal Educational Institute of Scotland; and James 
Allan, Ph.D., A.M., &c., Professor of Chemistry in the Royal School 
of Medicine and Surgery, Pine Street, Manchester. 

[A very useful little pocket-book, of thirty-six pages; which will greatly 
iacilitate the study of botany, by rendering its terms intelligible, not only in 
regard to their botanical but to their original meaning. | 

Round Games for All Parties : a Collection of the greatest variety of 
Family Amusements for Fireside or Picnics; consisting of Games of 
Action, Games simply taxing the Attention, Games of Memory, Catch 
Games, depending on the Assistance of an Accomplice or Secret Know- 
ledge for the purpose of Mystification, Games requiring the Exercise 
of Fancy, Intelligence, and Imagination; Directions for the Crying of 
Forfeits, &c. For the use of Old and Young; and adapted to the un- 
derstanding of Children from the ages of seven to seventy. 

[As may be gathered from a perusal of the title, “‘ round games”’ does not 
mean any of those games at cards which, requiring less atteytion, permit 
more approach to pleasantry than whist. The book gives directions for pas- 

such as hunt the slipper, blind-man'’s-buff, forfeits, and others; some 
of which may seem trifling or rustic to “particular people.’’} 

Sermons on various Subjects and Occasions. Witha brief A pendix, on 
the Modern Ae ag of Unbelief. By the Reverend , - Sher- 
gold Boone, M.A., Incumbent of St. John’s, Paddington. 

[A series of Sermons of solid merit, sometimes rising to a close and powerful 
style, especially when the subject bears upon the condition of contemporary 


i ro of mechanical art with literature both popular and stan 
“ 


life. The majority of the discourses, however, treat of doctrinal not to say 
theological topics,—as the Personality of the Godhead.) 


The most timely reprint is Messrs. Black’s beautiful edition of “The Lay 

of the Last Minstrel” ; forming a gift-book which unites the very highest 

dard. Like 

he Lady of the Lake” of last year, it is bound with a richness and solid- 

ity combining the qualities of mediwval and modern art. The very numer- 

ous wood-engravings are in themselves remarkable as specimens of the ex- 

cellence which that art has reached, besides being in Sone of landscape 

real illustrations of the text. The paper and typography are alike choice ; 

and, though last not least, it contains the latest emendations of the author 
from an interleaved copy. 

The “ History of England” by Sir James Mackintosh is a library edition 
of the work originally written for Lardner’s ee bringing down the 
subject to the end of Elizabeth's reign. As regards narrative, it wants ‘the 
careless, the inimitable graces’? of Hume, and makes no pretension to the 
ere or pictorial style which grew into fashion after the manner of 

ackintosh was fixed. It may in fact be called a disquisitional history ; 
and as such, it is entitled to a high if not the highest place. Perhaps no 
other work can be pointed out in which so much of judicious commentary is 
found in so comparatively small a space, and with so little sacrifice of essen- 
tial facts, though they may not be presented in the most effective manner. 

The revised and doo. Fa edition of Robert Montgomery's ‘*‘ Poetical 
Works” forms a goodly volume in double columns—the last testimony of 
es approbation in these days. The complete edition of ‘“ Young’s 

Vorks ’—poetry, dramas, and — writings—from Mr. Tegg, fills two 
good-sized volumes. Of the life, by Dr. Doran, we can say nothing, for both 
our volumes are second volumes. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With all 
his Introductions, and the Editor’s Notes. Illustrated by one hun- 
dred Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Birket Foster and John 
Gilbert. 

The History of England, from the Earliest Times to the Establishment 
of the Reformation. By the Right Honourable Sir James Mackintosh. 
A new edition, revised by the Author’s Son, R. J, Mackintosh, Esq. 
In two volumes. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Montgomery, M.A., Oxon. Collected 
and revised by the Author. 

The Complete Works, Poetry and Prose, of the Reverend Edward 
Young, LL.D., formerly Rector of Welwyn, Hertfordshire, &c. Re- 
vised and collated with the earliest editions. To which is prefixed, a 
Life of the Author, by John Doran, LL.D. With eight Illustrations 
on Steel, and a Portrait. In two volumes, 

New SeEriazs. 

Orr’s Circle of the Sciences. No. I. 

[Messrs. Orr intend to begin the new year with a om | extensive speculation, 
embracing a vast circle of science, art, and practical pursuits; for the exe- 
cution of which they have enlisted eminent men, including, among others, 
Owen, Jardine, and Ansted; while, to follow the fashion of the day, each 
number will be cheap—only twopence a week. The “ Introductory Trea- 
tise’ before us contains a rapid review of the leading subjects that will 
hereafter be expounded in their divisions. There are those sciences whose 
laws cannot be other than they are, according to our compen 
mathematics, and its branches or cognates, logarithms, arithmetic, algebra, 
Then come those sciences whose laws could not have been discovered 4 priori, 
and which when discovered might, so far as we can see, have been contrary 
to what they are,—as chemical properties. Physiology, natural history, 
geology, mineralogy, are touched upon; nor are pursuits or whatever they 
may be called connected with social economy forgotten,—as statistics, educa- 
tion, &c. The essential points of these different subjects are expounded skil- 
fully, especially in reference to the objects of the prospectus, which the intro- 
duction really is. An animating principle of the whole series will be the 
acknowledgment of a Supreme Intelligence for a tirst cause ; eschewing the 
irreligious tendency of a certain modern school of philosophy.} 

The Chemistry of Common Life. By James F. W. Johnston, M.A., 
F.R.SS. and E., &e. ; Author of “ Lectures on Agricultural Chemis- 
try and Geology,” &c. No.1. The Air we Breathe. The Water we 
Drink. : 

[An interesting work. The leading facts connected with air and water, as 
well as directions for early experiments, are presented in a style of much 
lucidity and neatness. In addition to its own interest, the book, when com- 
plete, seems likely to serve as a popular introduction to the study of 
chemistry.] 

Chemistry, Theoretical, Practical, and Analytical, as applied and rela- 
ting to the Arts and Manufactures. By Dr, Sheridan Muspratt, 
F.R.S.E., M.R.LA., Founder and Principal of the College of Chemis- 
try, Liverpool, &c.; Author of “ Outlines of Analysis,” &c. Embel- 
lished with a series of Portraits of Distinguished Chemists. Part I. 

ALMANACKS. 

The Literary and Scientific Almanack, for 1854. By J. W. G. Guteh, 

M.R.C.S.L., F.L.S., Foreign Service Queen’s Messenger. E 

[If this “literary and scientific” pocket-book has not grown larger, it has 
grown closer and fuller in_ thirteen oe All superfluous fat and moisture 
are got rid of, while Mr. Gutch “abhors a vacuum” as much as Nature was 
held to do under the old system of philosophy. Such a collection of general 
and special information arranged in distinct divisions, and directed even in 
its most popular subjects to scientific ends, was never before got together, we 
imagine. The person who should determine to really master the contents of 
this almanack would be a learned man by the time he had done.]} 

The Illustrated Family Friend Almanack and Housekeeper’ s Guide ; @ 
Year-Book for 1854. i 

[Family information in cookery, viands to be cooked, ailments to be cured, 
with hints on gardening and other home matters, is the primary object of 
this almanack. It also contains a good deal of other useful information, 
among which, that connected with the month itself is conspicuous. } 

Music. 

The Universal School of Music. A Manual for Teachers and Students 
in every branch of Musical Art; with additional Notes, a special Pre- 
face, and Supplement to the English edition ; by Dr. Adolph Bernard 
Marx, Professor at the University of Berlin. Translated from the 
fifth edition of the original German, by A. H. Webrhan, Editor of Dr. 
Marx’s ‘School of Composition,” &c. 

A Treatise on the Science of Music. By Daniel M. G. 5. Reeves. 

The Creation, an Oratorio, composed by Joseph Haydn, and first per- 
formed in the year 1798. A new edition, with an Accompaniment for 
the Pianoforte or Organ, arranged by John Bishop, of Cheltenham. 

Hamilton's Modern Instructions in Singing. Containing a complete 
Compendium of the Rudiments of Music, full directions for the Culti- 
vation and Management of the Voice, numerous Exercises and Exam- 
ples on Vocalization, with aeons Sy Rossini and C, M, Sola, and 
a Selection of Celebrated Songs. T edition. 








8 SUPPLEMENT TO [Saturday, 


Hamilton's Modern Instructions for the Pianoforte, enlarged and im- | tify his wounded vanity, and his hatred to a particular man, chooses to 
— bape 5 5 — p yaw gp Pans a on the | indulge in purely gratuitous suspicion, and to act upon it as if it were 
Pri r D r F usic, | ry ae > c. b z justrate i % Fane Ap oe | ascertained fact. What right has Mr. Cookesley to make the editor of 
Christian Pil a “t pe ~eight rr 4 ti ants, t 4 the Spectator, whether he will or not, the confidant of his malice and 
Barker’s “ ~y pie ile, Neem ed end Gagesed caguenty for anger against Dr. Donaldson? Such confidence is unsought, is tho- 
this work by Charles Czerny. Forty-eighth edition, roughly unwelcome, and, in the position of the two parties, is an out- 
Cael | rage and an insult. No doubt, Mr. Cookesley thought he was safe in 

soma, writing to the editor of »wspaper what he would have scarcely ven- 

The Partition of Turkey an Indispensable Feature of the present Politi- hams kang - De. Son yet aoe person. But we oy hs _ 

6 veh ney Med —_ ¢ a. gained by cided objection to be the wall from behind which Mr. Cookesley is to 
The C he . we i me ay vere = . which shoot the shafts of his vulgar abuse at any gentleman whom he fancics 

Rraan y 4 An ‘he Prive age ag —. > coy — jt have injured him. We might, however, have shrunk from stimulating 

Butler B.A., Scholar of Trinity - A aa » Sy spencer *ercival 4 war of invective between two clergymen, had the attack upon Dr. 
Russia a the Ri nts ante Oude Sid 8 f the Turkish Questi ByJ Donaldson been confided to our private ears alone; but the letter in the 

Moseley, BCL. ’ e Miher wide of the Aurkish Question. “Y/- Standard completely alters our relations with Mr. Cookesley, and not 
The fd oo ean Crisis eiewed in tte velation te Preok A only justifies but demands the publication of his letter to us, that the 

Sermon preach oA before the nthe pee ‘Fo undling- Hospital public may understand the motive with which Dr. Donaldson's orthodoxy 

London, on Sunday, October 16; and also before the Grand Lodge of has been called in question, and that angry fools may be taught a lesson 

Freemasons of the Province of Warwickshire, in the Parish Church f discretion. AL 

of Leamington, on Wednesday, October 19, 1853. By the Reverend | Mr. Cookesley’s Letter to the Editor of the Spectator. 

Lewis Page Mercier, Grand Chaplain of the Province. | , R ‘ees Fw College, Nov. =. 
ari , ee tee & Sin-I sent you a copy of my second edition of Pindar’s Pythean Odes, and I told 
oe | yee John Warden on the Administration of Justice in on that T should be gratified by pon noticing it in the Gpastaten. It a pay 

° a little ungenerous on my part to find fault with you for having complied with my re- 

A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, in Reply toa | quest. But 1 feel that I should be wanting in regard to myself if I did not remonstrate 
Review of Village Sermons, in the Record Newspaper of November © the tone of the article you have printed. The reviewer may think as meauly of 
10, 1853, By John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop Designate of Natal. | ™¢ ** he pleases ; but surely I have said nothing in my book that puts me out of the 


- Pag te ee pale of the courtesy due to a gentleman. 

Observations on the Injustice, Incquatities, and Anomalies of the present The reviewer has no right to form any conclusion about the scholarship of Eton, 
System of Taxation on Stage-Carriages, in England, Scotland, and from anything that J publish; any more than I should have a right to infer the clum- 
Wales. By J. E. Bradfield. Third edition P siness of all scholarship in the boys at the school of Bury St. Edmund's from the 

“7 Se : oe | extraordinary clumsiness of Dr. Donaldson's scholarship. I have always regarded 

Railway Dangers : Wow to Avoid them. By William Peters. | the criticisms in the Spectator as particularly valuable because they were so fair : 

but I say, without fear of refutation, that the criticism on my work was dictated by 

7 r + : | a spirit of malignity, envy, and detraction. 

DR. DONALDSON, MR. COOKESLEY, THE SPECTATOR, | Had you employed a person who, having himself published a contemptibly bad edi- 
AND THE STANDARD. tion of Pindar, was furiously angry with a scholar who had succeeded better—a person 

A fortnicht si + P ° i whose arrogance and conceit have made him the laughingstock, as his insolent 
ortnight since we published an article on classical teaching in Eng- brutality has rendered him the disgrace of classical literature; a person who, basing 

land, suggested by a school edition of Pindar’s Pythian Odes, sent to us plundered another scholar’s book of its brains, without acknowledging his theft, h 

by the editor, the Reverend W. G. Cookesley, one of the Masters of Eton, then the cffrontery to deny it when charged with it,—had you ane such a per- 
: sos * saw ~ ‘a aR son as this to review my book, I should not have been surprised at his reviewing it 

with the oounee hat unusual addition of & priv ate letter particularly Te- in such amanner. I really am sorry to see the Spectator lend its columns to a writer 
uesting that his book might be noticed in the Spectator, and indicating who, under pretence of reviewing a book, has disgorged the “ sweliering venom” of 
the line he wished the notice to take. But for this request, the book aqpeneter malice and rece angen Sa oe a ee ee ee 
i is a ; na ° . am, perhaps, not in a condition—aiter writing you this lette:— to ask a favour; 
would probably have been dismissed with a simple announcement ; but we nevertheless, I venture to request you to hand this letter on to the author of the 
were induced to bestow more attention on a work thus forced upon our | seview. 
notice, and the result was an article on the ordinary English method of | _ I believe there is only one man in England capable of having written that review. 
teaching classics, of which Mr. Cookesley’s Pindar was taken as a fair I am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. G. Cooxrsiey. 
illustration. Mr. Cookesley appears to have been highly incensed at the Perhaps, now that Mr. Cookesley is informed that Dr. Donaldson had 
result to which his request had led: he addressed to us an abusive letter, 8 much to do with the Spectator’s notice of his Pindar as the Archbishop 
charging the review upon Dr. Donaldson of Bury, and vituperating that of Canterbury had—and no more—he may alter bis opinion of Dr. Do- 
gentleman in language which we should not have thought a scholar and naldson’s scholarship and personal character. If our disavowal should 

a clergyman would in these days dream of using. We hesitated what lead to so happy a result, we shall be rejoiced at having done what lay in 

course to pursue with respect to Mr. Cookesley. On the one hand, it ap- our power to soften the resentment of a scholar and a clergyman towards 
ared an act of kindness to rid his mind of the groundless suspicion that & brother scholar and clergyman of the same church. Whether we suc- 

is reviewer was a rival editor of Pindar, a rival schoolmaster, or a rival cced in this object or not, we have no doubt that we shall have taught 

“professor of the ancient languages,” and so to do what lay in our Mr. Cookesley a lesson in manners, not unneeded; and that if he ever 

power to assuage his frantic exasperation against Dr. Donaldson. On the again write toa newspaper editor a letter such as he addressed to the 

other hand, the editor of a journal ought to be very careful how he en- editor of the Spectator, he will conceal his name under an alias befitting 
courages the tendency of angry authors to attribute unfavourable such an act, even at the expense of depriving his malice of the heightened 
notices of their books to particular persons, by entering upon any Pleasure of bravado. ; 

private explanations in the shape of avowals or disavowals. It is a We have yet a word to say to the editor of the Standard. Te at least 

gross impertinence in authors to infer corrupt motives from critical knows enough of newspaper management to be aware of the 

strictures; but it is a grosser impertinence to level at the editor, groundless and absurd reports circulated about the authorship of 
responsible for whatever appears in the journal over which he pre- articles; and we should have thought that he would have required some 
sides, imputations that thus become personally offensive. Still, some evidence, before he allowed even a correspondent to use his columns 
allowance may be made for angry men ; and we should probably have to asperse the orthodoxy of a Doetor of Divinity. We say nothing 
decided, from mixed motives of tenderness to Mr. Cookesley and justice to of the insult to ourselves, implied in the suspicion that we should 

Dr. Donaldson, simply to clear the latter gentleman of all share in or allow the merits of a book sent to us for review to be pronounced 

knowledge of the offcnding article. But on Tuesday last the following upon by one who has a personal interest in what may be thought a rival 

letter appeared in the Standard evening newspaper. publication,—though any notion of rivalry between an almost unknown 
To the Editor of the Standard. master of Eton and the author of “The New Cratylus” and “ Varroni- 
$1r—The world has lately been amazed at learning that an article, “On Church @2US” is, to those competent to judge, ridiculous. Our own rule on this 

Parties,” which appeared in the last number of the Edinburgh Review, was the pro- point has been strictly and uniformly observed; but we cannot pretend 

separa rhage oy — Ube! and nn get _— been written | to feel much hurt at the suspicion, as we are aware that some journals 

del, one would have been surprised; bu re fac jat it Was written . iffere Nei i » SN are 

by a clergyman is indeed an alarming proof of the danger to which the Church is now are conducted wees 8 diffe rent principle, and the editor of the ese 5 

exposed. That danger consists in the unfaithfulness of her own clergy. may be far from intending an insult in presuming the possibility of 1a- 

6 aoe draw your —— to — case of a similar character to thatof Mr. | yourable and unfavourable notices of books in the Spectator being dic- 

onybeare. An article on classical education appeared in the Spectator of November ote . Awe) > . * iv. Such 

19. The authorship of the article has been universally, and, { believe, with perfect tated respectively by the authors of the —e el = > 

justice, attributed to Dr. Donaldson, Head Master of Bury St. Edmund's School. In | things, no doubt, occur in English journalism, an e Standard may 

that article I find the following sentence—‘ Eminence in classical scholarship was | take a more lenient view of such transactions than we do. Nor are we 

Meer ol asanes Jo pay sn tad oo — a ae ee ee concerned to defend our opinions on the Athanasian Creed from the ob- 

yi a y shops probs owed their mitres to an insightinto | «4: a e a ’ . sir ca- 
the mysteries of Greek metre, and choric cnieien, as to domestic servitude inthe | Jections of the Standard’s correspondents, nor to write down to their - 
families of noblemen who could ask favours of a Prime Minister, or to the faculty of | pacity. It would perhaps be as well that the editor of a London journa 
|e pepe the ae human wenn with, say *The Athanasian Creed.’” | should be sure that he apprehends the meaning of a sentence, before - 
will not stop to criticize the structure of this singularly sprawling, irregular, and, a hi A idic i le imse 
awkward piece of English; nor will I stop to notice the compliment evidently | °XP8€S himself to ridicule by calling on a ——— hed —— — 
intenced for the present Bishop of London, who is a native of Bury, and was taught of heresy on the ground of that sentence. That, however, concerns 
**an insight into the mysteries of choric meaning” at Dr. Donaldson’s school; but | editor of the Standard more than it does us. 
I wish to draw public attention to the fact, that the author of the article sneers at 











the Athanasian Creed as being inconsistent with human reason. That creed sets . ee 

forth, in the language of the scholastic philosophy in vogue at the time when the | fj ur 1 rts 

creed was drawn up, the great doctrine of the Trinity. Besides this, it defines and , 7 ‘ 

declares the doctrine of the incarnation, the atonement, and a future judgment. WOLF’S FEATHERED FAVOURITES.* 


These are the doctrines which the author of the article sneeringly implies to be con- - R : ae : ral 
trary to human reason, placing the faculty of proving the reasonableness of the Creed, This volume is an exact companion, in illustrations, type, and gene 


as a motive for giving a clergyman a mitre, on a par with the claim which a man | getting-up, to the “‘ British Song-Birds,” which appeared about the same 
wouk! put forth epee eee — servitude in the family of anobleman, who time last year That was a charming gift-book ; this is even better for 
Was mean enough to ask favours of a Minister. +. “cent r : 

Now, Sir, a aclergyman is charged with having published such a sentence as the exquisiteness of the designs, and the increased beauty of colour and 
I have quoted, it is only kindness to him togive him an opportunity of clearing him- | tone with which the still continuous advance of the chromo-lithographie 
self. Will you, therefore, allow me, through your colunms, to ask whether it be rocess endows them 
true that Dr. Donaldson considers the Athanasian Creed to be contrary to human P Mr. Wolf is one of those artists who seem born with a special faculty— 


reason, ani therefore false? lam, Sir, your obedient servant, | h 4 : ° * very de- 
November 25. A Cuvurcuman. a peculiar bias to some minute study which they present with every 


[We feel that we are rendering Dr. Donaldson a service in giving him an opportu. | tail of form and character, and make their own not less by aye 
nity of denying the charge contained in this letter. We shall be happy to insert his | delight than’by intimate acquaintance, With him this special faculty 
denial in the Standard.} | exercises itself upon birds; he appears to have an innate idea of birds. 

Now it seems to us that, whatever notice Dr. Donaldson might conde- | He knows, and renders, as no one else does, the sidelong pose or quick 
scend to take of the impudent assertion and more impudent demand of the jerk of the head, the twittering chirp, the jaunty assurance with which @ 
writer of this letter, we are called upon at once to unmask the author | small bird perches and plumes itself, and the cozy softness of the nested 
and the motives of what is at best an unprovoked and malignant attack | domestic circle. We include points of momentary action, and even of 
upon a clergyman, We recognize no valid claim to the protection| , Feathered Favourites. Twelve coloured Pictures of British Birds, from Draw~ 
awarded to private communications in this case. Mr. Cookesley, to gra- | ings by Joseph Wolf. 
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sound, advisedly ; for, although of course Mr. Wolf cannot delineate them, | other rivulets, which, three miles below, issue from the Glaciers de Boissons 


he does express them. And this he does with and through the extremest 
literality of design. No one more prosaically exact to the conformation, 
True, there 
He enters into | 


no one more delicately sensitive to the life, of the creature. 
is generally a certain smallness in Mr. Wolf's style. 


bird-life almost in the spirit of a bird, which identifies itself with the 
thing represented, rather than of a man, which observes and reports it. 


The cock- 
bird perches outside an ivied nook of a brick wall, within which sits the 
hen, cyeing or pecking at a moulted feather which clings amid the foliage. 
The Blackeap, within the 
The 
Swallow skims a stream haunted by ancestral heron, and graced by 
swans; along whose banks the sunset amber glows upon the trees, and 
lights up the windows of the castle beyond. This is especially complete 
The Woodpecker is of course at his 
titular occupation, very methodical and persistent ; while his companion 
The Water-wagtails are ca- 
pital ; their feet paddling in the shallows of a river, and with the upward 
Perhaps, as there are two together, the dis- 
tinotive characteristic of the bird might have been more clearly expressed 
had one tail been up and one down; yet somchow the notion of the thing 
is conveyed. The Tit-mice are clinging to the scantily-leaved boughs of an 
autumn-reddened tree powdered with the first snows, and relieved against a 


Hc has less grasp than intensity. 
The House-sparrow affords the frontispiece to the volume. 


The Wren is admirably small and satisfied. 
luminous green hawthorn-shade, brings building-stuff for his nest. 


in subject and sweet in colour. 
lurks ensconced in the hollow of the tree. 


sipping action of the head. 





| 


| 


sky whose red is indicative of the season, but which has something wrong in | 


the texture. The same point is to be remarked of the next plate—the King- 


fishers; indeed, we fancy that there is some failure here in the colour- | 


printing. 
resting subjects, both for design and colouring. 
a blossomed apple-tree. 


brace of moor-fowl glide before the sailing swan. 


In other respects, this is one of the most beautiful and inte- 
The Wood-lark sings on 
The Swan is the perfectest thing in the book ; 
deliciously sweet in its twilight blue, with the thin mysterious water- 
rushes, the long parallels of ripple, and the gleaming dusk in which a 
A peculiar and beau- | 


tiful action has been selected—that of the ruffled semi-opening of the | 


wings, which form an arch to the couched head. 


mately numerable among “ feathered favourites.” 


year. 
cubation under green waterside covert. 


Such, accompanied by poetical extracts, not on the whole of more than 
an average quality, are the contents of as delightful a gift-book as the 
season will produce—loving studies from some of the sweetest texts of 


Nature. 





Literary Gleanings. 


Royat GAME-DEALING AT Municn.—The King has an establishment, 
composed of large cool halls, where the game is kept for sale; and as the 
I have | 
strongly advise any 
He will see such a quan- 
tity of wild boar, red-deer, fallow-deer, and game of all sorts, as, 1 will ven- 


price is inferior to that of butcher’s meat, it is easily disposed of. 
eften strolled through the establishment, and woul 
traveller passing through Munich to do the same. 

ture to say, is not to be found in any other capital. Every animal killed on 
the Crown lands, far or near, was sent to this building. 
saw, in addition to the game I speak of, a wolf and a very large eagle, be- 


sides other rare specimens of birds of prey.—S¢. John’s Rambles in Search of 


Sport. 


Propante Centric Crviization.—The Romans found Gaul a country 
of large farms, (latifundia,) in which various agricultural appliances quite 
unknown to themselves were habitually practised. The Romans were ig- 
norant of the general use of lime in agriculture—they learned it in Gaul. 
They found chalk beneficially applied to corn-growing, both in Gaul and in 
Britain. In both countries various marls were applied to various descrip- 
tions of soil with scientific discrimination. In Britain, a particular descrip- 
tion of marl, which was used as a top-dressing to land, was got by pits ten 
yards deep. This circumstance is very significant. Every one conversant 
with under-ground work will be aware that it implies some power of freeing 
the works from water, and some scientific mode of ventilating them. The 
heavy expense of such an improvement is justified by the statement that 
the benefit endured for eighty years, and was only repeated after the expira- 
tion of that period. That circumstance, again, implies a settled state of 
society and great security of property. A Roman writer is not likely to 
have invented these matters, and we attach much more weight to inferences 
justly deducible from them, than we do to Cwsar’s vague statement, that no 
family ties existed in Britain, and that the connubial arrangements were 
analogous to those of the poultry-yard and sheep-fold. The case of agri- 
cultural implements is still stronger. Pliny states that the Romans, ignorant 
themselves of any other mode of separating flour from bran than a common 
sieve, found in Gaul a dressing-machine on the modern pr-nciple of a brush 
working in the inside of a porous bag, and brought it into use in Italy. We 

ve already named the machine for reaping corn; which was so effective, 
that, on many farms in Gaul, it superseded every other mode of reaping. 
We must salt to our readers what this machine performed. With no other 
aid than that of being kept in motion by a bullock, it collected the ears of 
the standing corn, cut them off, and dropped them into a chest which was 
part of the machine.—Gisborne’s Lssays on Agriculture. 


Tue Sovrcr or THE ARVFIRON.—I was advancing close to the glacier, 
to observe the source of the Arveiron, when the guide, David Coutet, came 
and earnestly called me back; he then pointed out a source of danger which 
I had not before observed. High up on the edge of the glacier lay numerous 
stones and rocks, some of them of large size, which might at any moment 
fall, with imminent danger to those below. I of course withdrew to a place 
of safety, where I could at my ease view the birth of the river. Above is an 
elegant crystal arch, which, when we saw it, was about twenty feet high ; 
but in August this vault will be thirty or forty feet or more above the 
stream. It can then be entered, but not without serious danger, as the long 
and huge icicles and other masses frequently fall. Some years since, two 

oung Englishmen who had entered the cavern had the extreme temerity to 

€ a pistol there. The concussion, as might have been expected, brought 
down so much ice that one of them was killed, and the other severely 
wounded. The Arveiron, even at its exit from under the glacier, is a large 
and vigorous stream, turbid with the pulverized granite from the bed of the 
pincer. It rushes onward with great power. A little way below, its waters 
e mingled with those of the Arve, which arrives from the other side of 

the plain, and is derived from the glaciers of the Col de Balme, a few miles 
above. The united streams, as they flow on, are still further augmented by 


The Eagle is not quite 
right: in fact, he should have kept away altogether, not being legiti- 
He intrudes himself 
in a huddled and owl-like condition—contrasting, rather than recalling, 
the noble bird which Mr. Wolf had already painted on a large scale this 
The series closes with the Wild-duck nestling in meditative in- 


Oa one occasion I 


| 


— 


and Taconey, and all united form the impetuous and turbid Arve, whose 
union with the Rhone we saw below Geneva.—Silliman's Visit to Europe. 


A Guimpsr or NELSON JUST BEFORE HIS DeEaTH.—I saw the living man 
in August 1805, walking in the Strand, with a great crowd at his heels. He 
was sun-burnt from exposure on the ocean, in pursuit of the then celebrated 
Rochefort squadron, to the West Indies and back. I was near him when he 
stepped into a shop, apparently to elude the populace, and saw his features 
distinctly. In the following September I was at Portsmouth, and from a 
bastion in the fortification saw him, not far off, step into his barge: it was 
the last time his foot pressed English ground—for he then went on board of 
the Victory, which lay at anchor off Spithead, and on October the 21st lost 
his life in the battle of Trafalgar.—Silliman’s Visit to Europe. 


Errects or Luxury.—Luxurious habits will not, of course, engender 
crimes of turbulence or violence ; will not become the parents of the rougher 
and fiercer vices; but, not the less, they may demoralize a man to his heart's 
core. They have an encrvating and enfeebling influence: nay, it is an in- 
disputable truth, though it may sound like a paradox, that, in aggravating 
his selfishness, they soften and harden a man at the same time. They soften 
him, as they render him more avd more unable to endure privations or 
cope with difficulties, and as they bind him round with the roseate chains 
of self-indulgence : they harden him, as they accustom him to live in a state 
of callous apathy with respect to the necessities and distresses of his fellow- 
creatures, and as they turn his faee like a flint against any appeal which 
may disturb his repose or offend his fastidiousness, which may give him 
trouble or demand of him effort and exertion: they make him a sickly Sy- 
barite, neither resolute nor gentle; without vigour, and yet without tender- 
ness.—oone’s Sermons on Various Subjects and Occasions. 


Low Amnrrion.—The true pleasure of life is to live with your inferiors. 
Be the cock of your village, the queen of your coterie; and, besides very 
great persons, the people whom Fate has specially endowed with this kindly 
consolation are those who have seen what are called better days—those who 
have had losses. I am like Cesar, andof a noble mind: if I cannot be first in 
Piccadilly, let me try Hatton Garden, and see whether I cannot lead the ton 
there. If I cannot take the lead at White’s or the Traveller's, let me be 
president of the Jolly Sandboys at the Bag of Nails, and blackball everybody 
who does not pay me honour. If my darling Bessy cannot go out of a 
drawingroom until a baronet’s niece (ha! ha! a baronet’s niece, forsooth !) 
has walked before her, let us frequent company where we shall be the first ; 
and how can we be the first unless we select our inferiors for our associates ? 
This kind of pleasure is to be had by almost everybody, and at scarce any 
cost. With a shilling’s worth of tea and muffins, you can get as much adu- 
lation and respect as many people cannot purchase with a thousand pounds’ 
worth of plate and profusion, hired footmen, turning their houses topsy- 
turvey, and suppers from Gunter’s. Adulation !—why, the people who come 
to you give as good parties as you do. Respect!—the very menials, who 
wait behind your supper-table, waited at a duke’s yesterday, and actually 
patronize you! O you silly spendthrift, you can buy flattery for twopence, 
and you spend ever so much money in entertaining your equals and betters, 
and te admires you !— Thackeray's Newcomes. 


Ervect or Suots on Deer.—An experienced sportsman can generally 
tell whereabouts the ball has taken effect. I have seen a stag when hit in 
the hind-quarters kick up like a horse; but if hit in the shoulder he makes 
a plunge forward, and after going a short distance drops in various ways, 
sometimes stumbling head over beels, sometimes falling backwards, at otherg 
describing a circle before sinking to the earth. Should a red-deer fall to the 
shot, I hasten up to despatch him with my knife, for in this case one may 
generally conclude that he has received the ball high up in the saddle. This 
wound not being mortal, he soon recovers himself, and once upon his legs 
again, you see no more of him. When a stag is hit in the liver, the wound 
is mortal, but he does not fall to the shot. Greater precaution is, however, 
necessary than with any other wound. He will generally, in this case, soon 
ie down; and he should be left for a couple of hours, after which he can 
no longer make his escape ; but, if disturbed immediately, he rises from the 
ground, and finds so much difficulty in getting upon his legs, that he never 
again attempts to repose, and will travel many miles, until he falls dead,— 
St. John’s Rambles in Search of Sport. 


Suort-Horns anp Hicuianpers.—If you introduce a little petu- 
lant Highland cow into a dairy of short-horns, of which every indi- 
vidual is double her own weight, she at once becomes mistress and 
leader of the herd. We have been in the habit of attending annually 
a sale of fat cattle where the stalls are filled with beasts of various 
descriptions. The short-horn is released from the stake to which he has 
been tied for four months, and proceeds to the hammer with all the solem- 
nity which befits an animal who is walking to his own funeral. The West 
Highlander, as soon as he ascertains that he is free, rather in frolic than in 


| fury, breaks through the ring of his intending purchasers, blunders over a 





fence, and celebrates his recovered liberty by most extraordinary antics. The 
butchers get but a passing view of him. ‘ Now, gentlemen,’ says the face- 
tious auctioneer, ‘you must shoot him flying.’ His sale proceeds without 
the solemn pinching and punching, and the wise looks which, in the case of 
a more patient animal, are preliminary to a bid. Some excitement has been 
produced by the scene, and, if the gin-bottle has done its duty, he generally 
sells well.—Gishorne's Essays on Agriculture. 


Harvest Homs.—From a poem in Fraser's Magazine, by Frederick Ten- 
nyson, brother, we believe, of the Laureate. 

Draw the clear October out ; 

Another, and another bout; 
Then back to labour with a shout! 

The banded sheaves stand orderly 
Against the purple Autumn sky, 
Like armies of Prosperity. 

Hark! through the middle of the town 
From the sunny slopes run down, 
Bawling boys and reapers brown ; 

Laughter flies from door to door, 

To see fat Plenty with his store 

Led a captive by the poor: 
Fettered in a golden chain, 

Rolling in a burley wain, 

Over valley, mount, and plain, 

Right through the middle of the town, 
With a great sheaf for a crown, 
Onward he reels a happy clown: 

Faintly cheers the tailor thin; 

And the smith, with sooty clin, 
Lends his hammer to the din; 

And the master, blithe and boon, 

Pours forth his boys that afternoon, 
And locks his desk an hour too soon. 

Yet, when the shadows Eastward scen 
O’er the smooth-shorn fallows lean, 
And Silence sits where they have been, 
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Amid the gleaners I will stay, 
While the shout and roundelay 
Faint off, and daylight dies away ; 
Dies away, and leaves me lone 
With dim ghosts of years agone, 
Summers parted, glories flown ; 
Till day beneath the West is roll'd, 
Till grey spire and tufted wold 
Purple in the evening gold: 
Memories, when old age is come, 
Are stray ears that fleck the gloom, 
And echoes of the Harvest-home. 





Forvign Alemaranda. 


A rumour of its being the intention of the Emperor and Empress of the 
French to visit London is current in Paris. The French correspondent of 
the Glode says that the Emperor makes no secret of his intention. 

He is makin —_ ess with his Imperial improvements. The wing 
which is to — S e } a to the Tuilenes will be completed this year, 
unless it be interrupted by an early frost. 

The Emperor of the French has caused a gold medal of honour to be pre- 
sented to Mr. Lawrence, master of the English vessel Acacia, for assistance 
to the crew of the Robert Surcrouf, wrecked near Cape Horn. A similar 
medal has been given to M. Florio, master of the Austrian vessel Florio, for 


similar conduct towards the crew of the French brig Jeune Polletars, which 


was burned at sea on the 2d of July. 

Letters from Frohsdorf state, that on the 21st November the Duke de 
Nemours presented the Duchess, together with his children and the Princess 
Clementine, to the Count de Chambord at Vienna. On the 22d, the Count 
de Chambord and the Duke de Nemours dined with the Emperor of Austria 
at Schénbrunn. 


The Giornale di Roma states that Pope Pius has ‘left the Palace of the | 


Quirinal and removed to the Vatican. 

The Roman Catholic organs deny that Cardinal Wiseman is expected to 
remain at Rome. They say that he will return to England about Christmas, 
when he will resume the active duties of his bishopric. 

The residence of Buffon in the Cété d’Or, the Chateau de Montbord, has 
been purchased by M. Desgrand, who is allied to the Montgolfier family. 

M. de Bacourt, one of the executors of Prince de Talleyrand, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Journal des Débats protesting against the publica- 
tion of certain letters ascribed to the deceased statesman, recently an- 
nounced. He says he will oppose it by all legal means in his power. 

The statue of Marshal Ney is to be inaugurated on the 7th instant, the 
anniversary of his execution. 

The rumour that the French Government intends to establish public 
gaming-houses in Paris is contradicted by the Moniteur. 

Mr. Oliveira M.P., accompanied by several influential friends, left London 
for Paris, last Saturday, for the purpose of conferring with the best-informed 
persons there on the wine question. 

Mademoiselle de Petrowitch, granddaughter of Prince Alexander letro- 
witch, formerly Hospodar of Wallachia, is to make her débit at the Puris 
Italian Opera, as Romeo, on Tuesday next. Mademoiselle Albini, a protégée 
of the Empress, is to make her appearance on the same evening, as Giv/ie(ta, 

A young Polish cantatrice, named Vestvali, remarkable for her fine voice 
and beautiful person, is singing at Milan. 


Henri Conscience, the Flemish historical novelist, has just received a sixth 
honorary decoration from Royal hands—the King of Sweden has sent him the 
decoration of a knight of the order of Gustavus Vasa. 

Count d’Issenbourg, who made so violent an assault on the Minister Has- 
senpflug, is insane, and has been placed in a lunatic asylum. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe has left his residence at Therapia and gone to 
reside at Pera; his frequent interviews with the Turkish Ministry rendering 
it necessary that he should be on the spot. 

General Prim, Lord Worsley, Captains Bathurst and Herbert Wilson, and 
Lieutenant Buckley, were with Omer Pacha during the battle of Oltenitza. 

General Michael Czarkowsky, who has been nominated Pacha or chief 
of the Cossacks of Turkey, resided many years in France ; where his studies 
were interrupted by the war in Poland in 1831. He is said to be intimately 
acquainted with the manners, customs, and history of the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine ; having published nine works in the Polish language on that people. 

An amusing fracas took place at Madrid on the féte-day of St. Eugénie. 
At a grand ball given by the French Ambassador there, the Duke of Alba, 
brother-in-law of the Empress of the French, was overheard by Mr. Soulé 
junior to make some contemptuous remark on the style of dress adopted by 
the wife of the American Minister, mother of young Soulé. Her costume, 
it seems, was not sufficiently free and easy for the meridian of Madrid, 
and the Duke had sumashed “There goes Mary of Burgundy.” Young 
Soulé hearing this, left the lady with whom he was walking, went up to 
the Duke and gave him a push, telling him he was “un canaille.”” Some 
disturbance took — and the young man was removed; but he is said 
to have sent a challenge to the Duke, which the latter declined to accept. 

The London correspondent of a New York paper states that Mr. F. C. 
Cooper, who was sent out to Nineveh, by the British Museum, to superin- 
tend the excavations and make drawings of the most interesting objects there, 
is about to visit the United States for the purpose of delivering lectures on the 
discoveries at Nineveh. 

The degree of LL.D. has been conferred by the University of Vermont on 
Mr. Horace Greeley, editor and proprietor of the New York Tribune. 

Bayard Taylor, of the New York Tribune, has received an appointment as 
one of the corps of artists sent out with the Japan expedition. 

Hiram Powers, the American sculptor, has been appointed commercial 
agent of the United States at Florence. 

_Colonel Fremont has been compelled to abandon his journey of explora- 
tion to California by the overland route, on account of ill health. 

Grisi and Mario have obtained an extension of time for their American 
engagement : instead of crossing the Atlantic now they are to arrive in New 
York next September. 





A grand musical festival is to be held at Rotterdam in July 1854, to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Society for the Advancement of 
Music in the Netherlands. A building capable of holding 5000 people is to 
be erected for the occasion. 

The building of model houses for the working classes in Copenhagen is 
going forward on a large scale, under the direction of a committee. Some 
two or three hundred of them are to be erected, in nine blocks, with gardens 
attached. The rents will be expended at first in providing additional ac- 
commodation of the same kind. 


Dr. Mercer, of New Orleans, has given 13,000 dollars in land and 35,000 


| dollars in cash for the establishment of a home for destitute females, to be 
| called the “‘ St. Anna Asylum,” in memory of a deceased daughter. The 
| home will accommodate from 400 to 500 inmates. 

| ‘The Methodists of Maine are taking measures to raise 25,000 dollars for 
| the establishment of a Female Collegiate Institution. 

| The mineralogical department of the New York Exhibition’ is the most 
| interesting and complete of any in the building. 

| The Mormons intend to surround Great Salt Lake City with a wall, to 
| protect themselves from the attacks of the Indians. 





The inauguration of the railway round Paris will take place on the 12th 
instant, in presence of the Emperor. 
| The Verona and Brescia railway has been inaugurated: a train traversed 
it in two hours and a half. 

A paper published at Nashville in the United States reports that a plan 
has been invented and put into operation for the prevention of boiler-explo- 
sions, by an arrangement of valves which causes water to run upon the fire 
after the steam has attained a certain pressure. 

It is proposed to construct a high-road across the Little St. Bernard: it 
would be of immense service to the valley of Aosta. 

The last advices from Geelong mention preparations for the immediate 
commencement of a railway to run from that town. 

_The formation of the Madras Railway is now proceeding with great 
vigour, 


The Paris manufacturers who work for the German markets have made scarce- 
ly any sales during several months. The Russian merchants, who continued 
their ordinary purchases up to the end of September last, have now ceased 
altogether, and the principal orders received in Paris are from the South of 
Europe and America, 

Messrs. Wolff, of Paris, have placed before the French Institute some spe- 
cimens of photography on linen, oil-cloth, chintz, &c. Such pictures can 
be cleaned by wiping, and even washed ; and specimens can be forwarded by 

st. 

Chevalier Bonelli, of Turin, has invented an “ electric loom.” It has 
been inspected by two of the Sardinian Ministers and some foreign notables, 

At the “ fish manufactory”’ of Huninguen—an establishment for pro- 
ducing fish artificially—there are 200,000 eggs of the Rhine salmon, and 
100,000 at the College de France in Paris, all duly fecundated; which are 
to be distributed in divers departments where fish are to be reared on the 
artificial plan. 

The Austrian Government is endeavouring to impede the emigration move- 
ment which has taken possession of the people, and it raises numberless dif- 
ficulties to the granting of passports. 

In Southern Bohemia emigration “ goes on increasing. 
tives have removed to Prussian Poland. 

The Provincial Government of Bohemia has forbidden Jews to give their 
children Christian names or to keep Christian servants. 

It is said that the King of Denmark has been advised to veto the bill 
which allows country bakers to send their bread to the famishing towns 
during the present dearth, on_the ground that it interferes with vested inte- 
rests. 

In New York there are 7103 places for the sale of alcoholic liquors. 

The Norwegian Morgenblad has committed a laughable oversight : it com- 
pares the number of drunkards arrested in Christiania and in London, and 
draws a favourable conclusion for the sobriety of its own country,—only for- 
getting that London is sixty times larger than Christiania! Rectifying this 
mistake, there are rather more female drunkards arrested in London than in 
Christiania, but infinitely fewer of male topers. 

The Teetotalers of Carlshaum in South Sweden have been making a rather 
ominous physical-force demonstration. Having marched in immense crowds 
to the distilleries, they extinguished the fires in the boiling-rooms, and de- 
manded that no more corn and potatoes shall be converted into “ hell broth” 
(as they call brandy) while the famine lasts. 

The exportation of cattle trom Tonning to England continues on a large 
scale, and is exercising a great influence on the agriculture of West Den- 
mark, 

The proprietors of the Cumberland Iron Works, on the Cumberland River, 
Tennessee, have engaged the services of twenty Chinese coolies, who are said 
to be very expert in working iron. China seems to have become the store- 
house of human labour for the whole world. 

The pillory, banished from England, yet lingers in the United States. At 
Dover, Delaware, a culprit was recently placed in the pillory for an hour, 
and then whipped—with a willow switch, the humane Sheriff declaring he 
would not use a cow-hide on any White man. 

A horse has trotted at New York a hundred miles in four minutes less than 
nine hours; and what is more surprising, the horse did not die of the effort. 

Timber-sawing in Van Diemen’s Land is more remunerative on the aver- 
age than gold-digging in Australia. Orders have been sent to England for 
fifty saw-mills. 

At Melbourne, at the end of August, cabbages were from 14s. to 20s. a 
dozen, carrots 6s., butter 4s. 6d. a pound, and cucumbers Is. 6d. each. 
Wages were somewhat in proportion—blacksmiths 6/. a week, bullock-drivers 
on the road from 3/, to 4/. a week, with rations, and so on with other em- 
ployments. 

In a lecture on China, which he delivered at Bolton the other day, Dr. 
Bowring said it had been calculated that if all the bricks, stones, an 
masonry of Great Britain, were gathered together, they would not be able 
to furnish materials enough for the Wall of China ; and that all the buildings 
in London put together would not make the towers and turrets which 
adorn it. 

Dr. Bowring thinks the census taken in China forty years ago was correct; 
that gave a population of 360,000,000. 

A Chinese rebel who had killed an Imperial soldier, in a late skirmish, 
dressed himself in the coat of the dead man, to which he added several but- 
tons that were wanting, and went into the Imperial camp to ask for some am- 
munition. In putting on the buttons, he had unfortunately sewed on one 
se gees the regulation-allowance ; he was found out, and beheaded in- 
stantly. 

The population of the Sandwich Islands has been decreasing for many 
years. In 1832 the people were reckoned at 130,313; in 1849 at only 
30,641. While the natives decrease, the number of foreigners is continually 
augmented : it is believed that there are 3000 in the islands now. : 

The last accounts from Singapore report the continuance of that rapid in- 
crease of trade for which it has been noted ever since its foundation. From 
1846 to the present time the increase was 40 per cent. 

In 1852, the English coal imported into France amounted to 664,633 tons 
of 1000 kilogrammes ; pig-iron, to 15,002 tons. 


Numbers of na- 
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NEW WORKS 


FOR DECEMBER. 





1. 
THE RAJAH BROOKE. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE PRIVATE CORRE- 


* SPONDENCE of the RAJAH SIR JAMES 
BROOKE, K.C.B. Being a Narrative of his 
Life from 1838 to 1853, Edited by J, C. Tem- 


PLAR, Esq. 
[On Wednesday. 


11. 
In 8vo. 12s. 


THE RIGHT HON. BEN- 
JAMIN DISRAELI, M.P. A Literary and 
Political Biography. Addressed to the New 
Generation. 


Ill. 


In 2 vols, royal 8vo. embellished with up- 
wards of 100 Pictorial Illustrations, represent- 
ing Sporting Adventures and Subjects of Na- 
tural History, and Devices for Entrapping 
Wild Animals. 

SCANDINAVIAN ADVEN- 
TURES, DURING A RESIDENCE OF UP- 
WARDS of TWENTY YEARS. With some 
Account of the Northern Fauna. By L. 
Lxoyp, Author of “ Field Sports of the North.” 


IV. 
In ‘1 vol. 


ENGLISH NOTES ; or Impres- 
sions of Europe. By Ratpn Watpo Emer- 
son, Author of “ Representative Men,” &e. 


v. 
In 8vo. price 16s. 


THE LIFE AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of HENRY ST. GEORGE 
TUCKER. Being the Second Volume of the 
Memorials and Correspondence of H. St. 
George Tucker. Edited by 
Kaye, Author of “ The War in Affghan- 
istan.”’ 

VI. 
THE AUTHOR OF “ THE DUCHESS,” 

In 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE CARDINAL. 


Author of “* The Duchess.” 


By the 


VII. 
In small 8vo. 6s. 


MAYFAIR TO MARATHON. 
In sie 3s. 6d. 


A DEVOTIONAL DIARY. 


By the Author of “ Visiting My Relations,” 
“ Life by the Fireside,’’ &c. 
Ix. 
In small 8vo. 


A MONTH IN ENGLAND. 


By H. T. Tuckerman, Author of “ Mental 
Portraits,”’ &c. 


x. 
In small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of CHINA to the 


- oy aah TIME. Including an Account of | 


he Rise and Progress of the present Re- 
— Insurrection in that Empire. Forming 
a Volume of the Parlour Bookcase. 

XI. 
New Edition, revised, neatly bound, 5s. 


THE BYEWAYS OF HISs- 


TORY. By Mrs. Percy Sivnert. 


xi. 
In small 8vo. 5s. bound, 


FIENDS, GHOSTS, AND 
SPRITES ; with an Account of the Origin 
and Nature of the Belief in the Supernatural. 
By Joun Nerron Rapcuirre. Forming a 

clume of the Parlour Bookcase. 





Rictarp Bentiev, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. 
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ASTOUNDING EXPOSURE OF OUR SCHOLASTIC SYSTEM. 


Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


REVELATIONS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
By CANTAB. 


London: HOPE amd Co. 16, Great Marlborough Street. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY LAMARTINE. 


On Monday next will be published, uniform with the “*‘ RESTORATION OF MONARCHY IN FRANCE,” 
Vol. I. price 6s. (to be completed in 3 vols.) of THE 


HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
OF 1789. 
By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
In the above work, which is a prelude to ‘ The Girondists,’ M. de Lamartine describes the Revolution of 


1789, as the man ordained to work out that of 1848."— Le Siéele. 
London: VIZETELLY and Co. 135, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway Stations. 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S NEW HISTORY. 











This day is published, price 15s. VOLUME THE SECOND OF 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 
FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS 
NAPOLEON, 


By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 


Contents of this Volume. 
. Spain and Italy, from the Peace of 1814 to the Revolution of 1820. 
tussia and Poland, from the Peace of 1815 to the Accession of Nicholas, 1825. 
nie . France, from the Coup d’ Etat of 1819 to the Accession of Royalist Ministry of 1821. 
+, 10. Domestic History of England, from the Passing of the Currency Act of 1819 to the Death 
of Lord Londonderry in 1822. 
sy ll. England, France, and Spain, from the Accession of-Villele in 1819 to the Congress of 
Verona in 1822. 

+ 12. Congress of Verona—French Invasion of Spain—Death of Louis XVIIT. 

WitiiamM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


oom 





Now ready, small 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, 2/. 2s.; morocco, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
POETRY OF THE YEAR: 
PASSAGES FROM THE POETS 
DESCRIPTIVE OF 


THE SEASONS. 


With Twenty-two Coloured Illustrations from Drawings by the following 
Eminent Artists. 


T. CRESWICK, R.A. E. DUNCAN. W. HEMSLEY. HARRISON WEIR. 


C. DAVIDSON, BIRKET FOSTER. Cc, BRANWHITE, R. R. 
W. LEE. D. COX. J. WOLF. E. V. B. 
J. MULLER. H. LE JEUNE. Cc, WEIGALL. LUCETTE E. BARKER, 


“Though on a small scale, the feeling of some of the designs is admirable, specially those devoted to 
the illustration of spring and summer—the seasons which, both in poetry and painting, have the great- 
est amount of honour in this volume. The publisher is entitled to the praise of great care and atten- 
tion to the appearance of the book; the colour and texture of the paper, the type, and the binding, are 
unexceptionable. It is a book to do credit to any publisher.” —Guardian. 

“ Poetry of the Year is a most richly illustrated volume, containing more than a score of beautiful 
designs lithographed and printed in colours with a delightful effect. Several of them (we may instance 
the timber-waggon on the wintry road, the rich summer sunset, the view of Windermere, the group of 
cattle, and the children gathering spring flowers) have the effect of finished water-colour drawings ; and 
when we add that among the contributors of designs are Mr. Creswick, Mr. David Cox, Mr. Duncan, 
Mr. Davidson, Mr. Weir, E. V. B., and others hardly less admired, the reader will understand that the 
volume is above the average of illustrated books generally. We have to say also that the accompany- 
ing passages from the poets are extremely well made, with a true feeling and a catholic taste. The 
volume well deserves success.’’— Examiner. 

GEORGE BELL, 186, Fleet Street. 


On Saturday, December 31st, (to be continued Weekly,) 
No. I. price ONE PENNY, and Part I. price FIVEPENCE, of 


THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
A {Miscellany of 


INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING TRACTS ON THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES, AND ON THEIR 
APPLICATION TO THE USES OF LIFE, 


EDITED BY DR. LARDNER. 
Illustrated by ENGRAVINGS on Wood, 

THE purpose of the Publishers of this series is to supply a collection of Instructive Essays, composed in a 
popular and amusing style, and in easy language, on the leading discoveries in the Physical Sciences, and on 
their most important and interesting applications to the arts which contribute to the convenience and ornament 
of life. Such essays, when properly executed, are read with pleasure even by those who have been disciplined in 
the study of the sciences. Many interesting details and incidents which are usually excluded from s*stematic 
treatises, would be suitably placed among such illustrations as are contemplated. Persons, whose occupations 
exclude the possibility of systematic study, will be able to collect, without the expenditure of more time and 
thought than they can easily spare, the flowers and the fruits of the garden of knowledge, and may thus in their 
hours of leisure obtain a considerable amount of information on subjects of the highest interest. 

To place these Essays within the reach of all classes, they will be published at One Penny, in Weekly Num- 
bers ot 16 pages, large 12mo. printed on good paper, in a clear type, and illustrated, when necessary, by engravings 
on wood; also in Monthly Parts, price 5d. in a wrapper; and in Quarterly Volumes, neatly bound, price 1s. 6d, 


The following Subjects will form Early Numbers of the Work. 
PLANETS; ARE THEY INHABITED | THE SUN AND MOON. 
LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES. 
STEAM POWER. 
THE EYE AND SIGHT. 
THE EAR AND HEARING, 
THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 
| LIGHT. 
| THE OBSOLETE ELEMENTS,—AIR EARTH, 
FIRE, AND WATER. 
| ANECDOTES OF THE ARTS.—No. 1, THE POT- 





THE 
GLOBES? 

POPULAR FALLACIES IN QUESTIONS OF PHY- | 
SICAL SCIENCE, 

WEATHER PROGNOSTICS. 

THE TIDES. 

LOCOMOTION BY LAND AND WATER IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

LUNAR INFLUENCES. 

COMETARY INFLUENCES, — 7 

ECLIPSES. a a, 

METEORIC STONES AND SHOOTING STARS THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 

*,* A Prospectus and Specimen may be had of the Publishers and of all Booksellers, 
London: WALTON and MABERLY, 28, Upper Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE, for DEcEMBER. 
Price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s. Conrarns: 
The New Crystal Palace at | Profitable Poultry. 
Sydenham. Emily Orford. — (Conclu- 
Greek and Roman Philo- sion.) 
logy. The Internal Resources of 


Harvest Home. By Frede-| Turkey. ye? 
rick Tennyson. The War of the Sicilian 
espers. 
Finis of the Fins. 


Extracts from the Journal 
of a Visit to New South 
The Russo-Turkish Ques- 


Wales in 1853.—Part 1. - 
on. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for Janvary 
1854 will contain the first part of GENERAL 
BOUNCE; or the Lady and the Locusts. By the 
Author of ‘* Digby Grand.” 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








Nearly ready, imperial 16mo. 


HE LITTLE DUKE; or Richard the 
Fearless. By the Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Red- 
e.. ** Kings of England,” &c. With Illustrations 


Sonient Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Next week, post 8vo. 


HE YOUTH AND WOMANHOOD 
of HELEN TYRREL. By the Author of “ Bramp- 
ton Rectory.” 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





On the Ist of January 1854 will be commenced the new 
Annotated Edition of the 


)NGLISH POETS. By Roserr Bett, 
Author of “‘ The History of Russia,” ‘* Lives of 
the English Poets,” &c. 

To be published in Monthly Volumes, fcap. 8vo. price 
2s. 6d. each, combining those features of research, typo- 
graphical eleg » and y of price, which the 

resent demands. The text will be carefully col- 
ated, accompanied by Biographical, Critical, and 
Historical Notes. Each Poet will be independent of 
the rest ; chronological seq will not be observed 
in the issue of the works, but will be adjusted by gene- | 
ral titlepages on the completion of the series. 

The Series will commence with the Works of Dryden, 
the first volume of which will appear on the Ist of | 
January 1854; to be followed on the Ist of February 
by a Poet of an earlier period. 

The Introductory Volume, containing a SKETCH of 
the HISTORY of ENGLISH POETRY, will be pub- 
lished in the course of the year. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 














Nearly ready, Cheaper Edition, enlarged and revised, 
HARICLES: a Tale, illustrative of 


Private Life among the Ancient Greeks. With 
Notes and Excursuses. From the German of Professor 
Becker. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





In the press, 8vo. 


ANUAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE. Edited by the Rev. C. G. Nicotay. 


Second and Concluding Part, containing History of 
Maritime Discovery, Descriptive Geography— Ancient 
and Modern. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





Nearly ready, 8vo. 
HE MEDITERRANEAN SEA: a 


Memoir, Physical, Historical, and Nautical. B 
Admiral Suyru, D.C.L. Foreign Secretary of the Roy 
Society. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








In the press, 8vo. with Illustrations, 


N THE STRUCTURE AND FUNC- 

TIONS OF THE HUMAN SPLEEN. By 

Henry Gray, F.R.S. Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. 
George's Hospital. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. | 

| 





In the press, 8vo. 
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